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Advertisers  in  1950  spent 
more  than  ^4090009000.00 
for  Chicago  Trihnne  sales  power 


TUF  VOLI  MF,  AM)  VFFOCITY  OF  S.\I.K5  in  ilie 

multi-hillioii  tiollar  ('hicapo  market  in  m.”)!)  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  Chicago  Triinine  more  than  10  million 
dollars’  worth  of  advertisin". 

This  was  more  than  .>0  [ter*" rent  of  the  total  expendi¬ 
tures  for  advertising  made  in  all  Chicago  newsjtapers 
in  lO.iO. 

To  solicit  the  patronage  of  Chicago’s  largest,  most 
responsive  audience,  twentv  retail  and  general  advertisers 
each  placed  in  the  Chicago  Trihiine  from  ?2()().IKK)  to 
more  than  .S1,7(X).0(K)  worth  of  advertising. 

Scores  of  other  firms  sfient  from  15.>0.(KX)  to  .S200.(X)0 
for  their  Chicago  Trihnne  space  in  I').")!).  Hundreds  spent 
from  .SIO.(XX)  to  S.tO.(XX)  each.  Hundreds  more  sjient 
from  S2.(XX)  to  .?  10.000  each. 

Yet  no  advertiser,  no  group  of  advertisers,  including 
the  hundreds  who  u.se  the  Trihnne  exclusivelv,  pnsheil 
to  the  limit  the  huge  hiiving  power  represented  hy 
Chicago  Tribune  circulation. 

Here  is  fresh  evidence  of  the  size  and  responsiveness 
of  the  audience  which,  every  day  of  the  week,  gives  the 
Chicago  Trihnne  hundreds  of  thousands  more  circula¬ 


tion  than  other  Chicago  newsjiapers  deliver. 

W  hat  an  advertiser  can  alTord  to  spend  in  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium  de|H-nds  on  what  he  can  get  out  of  it. 

Consider — 

1.  Is  yonr  advertising  budget  for  lO.il  adeipiatc 
to  your  sales  op|Hirtunities  in  (Chicago? 

2.  .Are  you  utilizing  your  budget  to  take  maxi¬ 
mum  advantage  of  the  exceptional  sales 
jKiwer  of  the  Chicago  Tribune? 

No  matter  what  you  sell  or  to  whom  you  sell — as  re¬ 
tailer,  manufacturer,  distributor,  service  establishment 
or  want  ad  user — a  Tribune  representative  will  welcome 
an  opportunity  to  co-operate  with  you  and  your  adver¬ 
tising  counsel  in  drawing  up  a  program  of  advertising 
designed  to  help  you  reach  your  19.j1  objectives  in  the 
im[Hirtant  Chicago  market.  Call  him  tialay. 

Chicago  Tribune 

THE  WORLD  S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


We  squeezed  first . . .  and 


Now  it’s  YOTR  TI'RN.  Pick  up  one  of  those  new  pliant,  un¬ 
breakable  plastic  bottles.  Squeeze  it.  Feel  how  it  gives  under 
your  hand,  then  see  how  it  conies  right  hack  for  nutre. 

That’s  poKcthilene  (just  sav  POLLY-ETIIEL-EEM,  one 
of  the  exciting  new  miracle  plastics  produced  by  the  jieople 
of  I  nion  Carbide. 

But  before  \ou  squeezed  it.  they  squeezed  ethilene  gas 
under  terrific  pressure  and  carefulli  controlled  conditions. 
Result:  the  molecules  of  gas  were  permanently  rearranged 
into  long  lines  — one  of  the  marvels  (tf  modern  chemistr\. 
And  then  out  came  this  tough,  flexible  plastic  utterli  unlike 
anv  other  material  — natural  or  man-made. 

\\  hv  do  vou  find  the  jieople  of  I  nion  Carbide  leading  in 
the  deielopment  of  polyethylene? 

Because  working  with  tremendous  pressures,  high  vac¬ 
uum  and  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  is  part  of  their  ever\  day 


jobs.  By  the  use  and  control  of  these  forces  they  supply  the 
world  with  a  wide  variety  of  plastics  and  the  raw  materials 
from  which  a  multitude  of  sinthetic  fibres  are  made.  They 
also  make  hundreds  of  other  basic  materials  essential  to 
modern  science  and  industry. 

Perhaps  your  business  could  profit  by  the  use  of  some  of 
these  materials.  W  hy  not  ask  us  about  them? 

FREE:  l^irn  morr  alxml  thr  inlrrrxliiifl  ynn 

lisp  pipry  tiny.  II  ritp  for  ihp  illiislnilptl  hnoklpl  "l‘ri><t. 
iirls  and  I’rm-pssps”  irhirli  IpIIs  hair  sripnrp  nnd  iiidiis- 
Irs- lisp  I  tiinii  Carhidp's  llloys,  ('.lipmipnis.  (jirlmns. 

Hasps  and  I’lasliis  in  rntilin/l  thiiifts  for  yon.  II  riti 
f  or  f  rpp  hooktpt  i . 
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GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  *  SAGINAW  NEWS 
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TJie  illustration  may  be  a  bit  dog-eared,  but  the  figures  on  the  8-paper 
Booth  Michigan  Marlcet  are  important  enough  to  be  talcen  very  seriously. 
To  leave  the  8-paper  Booth  Michigan  Market  out  of  your  Michigan 
newspaper  list-making  is  to  overlook  about  a  third  of  the  state’s  retail 
potential.  Michigan  is  the  only  major  industrial  state  in  which  annual 
retail  sales  average  over  $3,500  per  family. 

Like  more  specific  information?  Call — 

JL  H.  Kuch,  110  E.  42nd  Street,  The  John  E.  Lntz  Co.,  435  N.  Michigan  An., 

New  Yorh  17,  N.  Y.,  Mnrray  HiH  6-7232  Chicago  11,  HI..  Superior  7-4680 
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Being  ready  to  aid  the  military  forces  is 
nothing  new  for  the  scheduled  air  car¬ 
riers;  to  them  it  is  only  a  matter  of  degree. 
Constantly  we  are  becoming  better  prepared 
to  provide  the  air  transport  element  of 
National  Air  Power. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  pride  that  we  of 
American  Airlines,  Inc.  participated  in  the 
Hump  Operation,  over  the  Himalaya  Moun¬ 
tains,  from  India  to  China;  in  the  Berlin 
Airlift  and,  more  lately,  in  the  Korean  Air¬ 


lift.  That  experience  and  the  tremendous 
capabilities  of  American  Airlines,  Inc.  are 
and  always  will  be  available,  for  the  impor¬ 
tant  and  difficult  tasks  ahead. 

More  than  $15,000,000  is  now  being  ex¬ 
pended  by  American  Airlines,  Inc.  for  new 
and  better  aircraft.  In  the  Spring  there  will 
be  a  new  fleet  of  larger  and  faster  Flagships; 
to  provide  service  for  your  requirements  in 
time  of  peace  and  prepared  to  fulfill  other 
obligations  in  time  of  emergency. 


AMERICA’S  LEADING  AIRLINE  AMERICAN  AIRLINES'"^ 
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NO.  5  OF  A  SERIES 

A  Memorandum  on  Fair  Trade  to  THE  PRESS 

1951  marks  the  20th  Anniversary  of  Fair  Trade.  To  help  you  more  fully  appreciate  the  value  of 
Fair  Trade  laws  as  they  apply  to  American  life,  this  series  of  messages  is  written. 


There  Is  Only  One  Fair  Trade 


A  CASE  of  mistaken  identity  can  easily  occur  when  two  dif¬ 
ferent  things  are  loosely  described  in  the  same  terms. 

Such  mistaken  identity  often  causes  the  voluntary  Fair  Trade 
laws  to  be  confused  with  other  laws.  As  a  result,  voluntary 
Fair  Trade  is  too  often  judged,  not  on  its  own  merits,  but  in 
terms  of  these  other  laws.  So  let’s  clarify  the  picture. 

WHAT  VOLUNTARY  FAIR  TRADE  IS 

There  is  just  one  kind  of  voluntary  Fair  Trade  — the  kind 
that  is  in  force  in  45  of  the  48  states  and  made  effective  in 
interstate  commerce  through  the  Miller-Tydings  Act. 

Voluntary  Fair  Trade  is  permissive.  It  allows,  but  does 
not  compel,  a  manufacturer  of  a  trade-marked  product  to 
guard  the  property  value  of  his  trademark  by  Fair-trading 
products  bearing  his  trademark.  This  means  that  he  may 
make  a  contract  with  distributors,  establishing  a  minimum 
resale  price  for  the  trade-marked  product. 

A  Fair  Trade  contract  is  binding  on  all  distributors  who 
want  to  carry  a  Fair-traded  product  and  sell  it  with  its  trade¬ 
mark.  No  retailer  is  required  to  carry  a  Fair-traded  product. 
But  if  he  does,  he  knows  the  conditions  surrounding  its 
minimum  resale  price  and  he  must  respect  these  conditions, 
as  with  any  contract. 

INSURES  COMPETITION 

Voluntary  Fair  Trade  is  not  enforced  by  state  agencies. 
It  is  up  to  tile  individual  manufacturer  to  seek  relief  in  the 
courts. 

A  Fair  Trade  law  sets  no  price  for  any  product.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  establishes  his  own  price  in  his  Fair  Trade  contract 
—  and  he  does  so  at  his  peril.  His  price  must  meet  with  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance  or  he  won’t  sell  his  product. 

Competition  is  insured  under  voluntary  Fair  Trade  in  two 
ways.  First,  its  permissive  character  means  that  some  manu¬ 
facturers  will  Fair  Trade  and  others  won’t— and  they  will 


compete  in  the  open  market.  Second,  no  product  may  be 
Fair-traded  unless  it  is  in  free  and  open  competition  with 
similar  items  produced  by  others.  This  is  a  basic  anti-monop¬ 
oly  provision. 

WHAT  VOLUNTARY  FAIR  TRADE  IS  NOT 

It  is  not  the  so-called  mandatory  “Fair-Trade”  used  in  the 
liquor  industry.  This  type  of  law,  which  compels  all  distillers 
and  distributors  to  maintain  a  resale  price,  has  an  essentially 
social  purpose  —  namely,  to  prevent  over-consumption  of 
liquor  arising  from  price  wars  in  alcoholic  beverages.  And 
the  law  is  enforced  by  a  state  agency. 

Voluntary  Fair  Trade  is  not  related  to  the  so-called  Unfair 
Sales  Acts,  either.  These  acts  prohibit  “sales  below  cost”  on 
specific  commodities  like  cigarettes.  In  effect,  they  establish, 
through  a  state  government,  a  definite  price  floor  on  certain 
types  of  products. 

Nor  is  voluntary  Fair  Trade  associated  with  the  Fair  Trade 
Practice  Codes,  which  set  up  rules  of  competition  for  specific 
industries  in  terms  of  the  respective  problems  of  those 
industries. 

It  is  important  to  bear  these  distinctions  in  mind.  For  vol¬ 
untary  Fair  Trade  has  an  outstanding  record  of  service  in  the 
public  interest.  It  deserves  appraisal  in  the  light  of  its  own 
characteristics  and  achievements  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
other  laws  which  merely  sound  like  it. 


Bureau  of  Education  on  Fair  Trade 


y  V: 

FAIR  TRADE  MEANS  FAIR  PLAY  FOR  THE  GREATEST  NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  ON  FAIR  TRADE 
205  East  42nd  Street . . .  New  York  17,  New  York 

^ ^ ^ 
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MILLION  TONS  MORE  STEEL 

Latest  Increase  in  Bethlehem’s  Annual  Capacity  Climaxes 
5  Years  of  Postwar  3,100,000-Ton  Expansion 

On  January  1  of  this  year  Bethlehem’s  steel  making 
capacity  stood  at  16  million  ingot-tons  annually — an 
increase  of  1  million  tons  over  a  year  ago. 

Since  the  war  ended  we  have  increased  our  annual 
steelmaking  capacity  3,100,000  tons,  or  24  per  cent. 

Moreover,  as  the  chart  at  the  right  shows,  Bethle¬ 
hem’s  steel  capacity  has  nearly  doubled  in  25  years.  Ad¬ 
ditional  capacity  can  and  will  be  created  as  it  is  needed. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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OF  NET  TONS 


Of  NO  TONS 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and  better  understanding  of 
dairy  products  as  human  food ...  as  a  base  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  new  products  and  materials ...  as  a  source  of 
health  and  enduring  progress  on  the  farms  and  in  the  cities 
I  and  towns  of  America. 

President 


NATIONAL  DAIRY 

PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 


★ 
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The  SPOT  NEWS  Paper  of  the  Newspaper  and  Advertising  Fields 


EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


8th  Army  Censors  Subject 
Press  to  Court-Martial 


Blanket  Regtilotions  Bar  'Retreat' 
And  Apply  to  Home-Office  Stories 


i.  War  correspondents  in  Korea 
are  subject  to  arrest,  deportation 
or  trial  by  court-martial  for  seri- 
‘  ous  violation  of  formal  and  full 
;  censorship  imposed  this  week  by 
f  the  8th  Army. 

^  j  A  furore  of  objections  was 
‘  aroused  from  the  United  States 
Senate  to  newspaper  offices  to  the 
most  drastic  and  far-reaching  cen¬ 
sorship  ever  imposed  by  the  Army. 

It  was  pointed  out  on  every 
hand  that  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  considered  any  form  of 
censorship  “abhorrent”  when  his 
United  Nations  forces  were  mak¬ 
ing  rapid  advances  but  that  the  se¬ 
vere  new  restrictions  even  ban  use 
of  the  word  “retreat”  at  a  time 
when  our  forces  are  “advancing 
to  the  rear.” 

Reporters  Blamed  for  Defeat 
“The  military  appeared  to  some 
observers  to  have  so  completely 
entangled  itself  in  red  tape  and 
contradiction  that  literal  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  welter  of  regulations 
made  it  conceivable  that  the  Ko¬ 
rean  war  could  not  be  covered  at 
>11 — at  least  with  any  degree  of 
truth,”  Richard  J.  H.  Johnston, 
New  York  Times,  wrote  from 
Tokyo. 

“Through  the  haze  of  conflict¬ 
ing  directives,  it  appeared  to  many 
veteran  correspondents  that  cen¬ 
sorship,  which  originally  was  in¬ 
troduced  here  for  ‘security’  pur¬ 
poses — and  at  the  suggestion,  if 
not  insistence,  of  many  newspa¬ 
per  men  themselves — was  being 
used  to  cover  up  military  errors 
and  defeats.  Some  extremists 
among  the  military  already  are 
voicing  the  opinion  that  ‘the  cor¬ 
respondents  cost  us  the  war.’  ” 
Gen.  Parks  ‘DisturberT 
Maj.-Gen.  F!oyd  Parks,  Army 
Chief  of  Information,  said  in 
Washington  he  was  “disturbed” 
over  reports  of  the  rigid  new 
censorship  and  asked  newspaper 
editors  for  “forbearance  for  a  few 
days  until  we  get  this  thing  on  the 
trolley.” 

General  Parks  told  the  Radio 
Executives  Club  in  New  York  that 
censorship  is  “merely  a  form  of 
camouflage;  an  effort  to  buy  time 
—•for  the  moment — not  a  perma¬ 
nent  action  to  conceal  mistakes.” 


Correspondents  were  especially 
apprehensive  about  this  particular 
regulation: 

“‘A  correspondent  will  be  sus¬ 
pended  from  all  privileges  for  dis¬ 
tortion  of  his  dispatches  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  publication  which  he  rep¬ 
resents.” 

This  in  effect  made  correspon¬ 
dents  in  the  field  responsible  for 
what  their  relay  offices  or  home 
offices  write  about  the  war. 

However,  Col.  M.  P.  Echols 
told  the  United  Press  he  could  as¬ 
sure  the  press  that  correspondents 
in  Korea  would  not  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  rewriting  done  in 
their  home  offices. 

Moree  Investigates 

Senator  Wayne  Morse  (R.  Ore.) 
demanded  a  full  copy  of  the  new 
regulations  after  he  learned  of  the 
court-martial  penalty. 

“I  feel  that  the  Military  Estab¬ 
lishment  is  justified  in  censoring 
only  such  news  as  would  aid  the 
enemy,”  Senator  Morse  said  in  an 
interview.  “I  do  not  think  there 
can  be  any  justification  for  deny¬ 
ing  to  the  American  people, 
through  a  free  press,  information 
of  the  war  in  Korea  which  could 
not  be  classified  as  truly  top  secret.” 

The  Pentagon  sent  for  the  text 
but  the  daily  press  news  service 
performed  with  greater  speed.  The 
Senator  asked  for  the  information 
Tuesday.  The  Department  of  the 
Army  didn’t  have  it,  but  radioed 
for  the  text.  Newspapers  carried 
it  Wednesday  and  the  official  tran¬ 
script  came  in  later. 

The  Senate  was  not  in  session 
Wednesday  and  Senator  Morse 
was  keeping  a  speaking  appoint¬ 
ment  in  Toronto  Thursday.  His 
office  indicated  he  would  make  a 
critical  report  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  also  dis¬ 
cuss  the  censorship  program  in  a 
later  Senate  speech,  with  emphasis 
on  the  section  dealing  with  court- 
martials — an  evolution  in  censor¬ 
ship  for  which  Pentagon  research¬ 
ers  had  not  found  a  precedent. 

The  Department  of  Defense  ap¬ 
peared  eager  to  relieve  itself  of 
responsibility.  Secretary  George  C. 
Marshall,  a  spokesman  said,  con¬ 
sulted  in  Washington  with  heads 
of  press  associations  and  publisher 
groups  on  the  general  subject  and 
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an  agreement  was  reached  that 
censorship  is  a  matter  for  theater- 
level  determination. 

The  H>okesman  said  the  media 
representatives  were  in  accord  on 
this  decision  but  of  course,  were 
not  aware  of  the  provisions  which 
would  be  drawn. 

In  conformity  with  this  agree¬ 
ment  the  censorship  code  was  not 
submitted  in  advance  to  Secretary 
Marshall  or  other  Pentagon  au¬ 
thorities  for  clearance. 

“Gen.  MacArthur’s  censors  have 
been  given  authority  to  delete 
from  Korean  war  dispatches  vir¬ 
tually  anything  that  displeases 
them,”  Keyes  Beech,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  cabled  his  paper. 

“What  correspondents  had 
hoped  would  be  censorship  for 
military  security — that  is,  control 
over  news  of  troop  movements, 
destinations,  lines  of  defense — has 
broadened  into  something  that 
amounts  to  political  and  psycho¬ 
logical  censorship,”  he  charged. 

Russell  Brines,  Associated  Press, 
cabled  from  Tokyo: 

“Censorship  is  throwing  a  black 
curtain  around  news  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  pullback  of  United  Na¬ 
tions  forces  in  Korea.  Field  cen¬ 
sors  have  clipped  large  chunks 
out  of  dispatches  on  the  grounds 
of  military  security. 

Dispatch  Is  Junked 

“A  field  dispatch  from  AP  Cor¬ 
respondent  Tom  Lambert  was 
completely  junked  by  censors  here 
because  it  dealt  with  what  Amer¬ 
ican  troops  are  thinking  in  the 
pullback.  Lambert’s  and  other  field 
dispatches  show  the  soldiers  know 
they  are  in  retreat. 

“All  field  copy  is  routed  through 
8th  Army  Headquarters  in  Korea 
for  censorship.  The  minimum  de¬ 
lay  is  one  hour.  Censorship  is  air¬ 
tight  because  the  Army  controls 
all  communications. 

“In  Tokyo,  correspondents  still 
voluntarily  submit  their  material 
to  a  Press  Advisory  Division,  then 
transmit  it  over  uncontrolled  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  channels. 
There  is  a  minimum  of  delay  and 
security  officers  have  been  willing 
to  discuss  disputed  points  with 
newsmen.” 

The  United  Press  reported  that 
veteran  war  writers  agreed  that 
the  regulations  were  the  most 
inclusive  they  had  ever  received 
from  any  Army  headquarters. 

Earl  J.  Johnson,  vicepresident 
and  general  news  manager  of  the 


'Swindle  Sheet' 
Inquiry  Is  Denied 

Associated  Press  management 
denied  this  week  it  is  investigating 
the  padding  of  expense  accounts 
by  its  war  corre^KHidents,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  a  columnist. 

“There  is  no  basis  in  fact  what¬ 
ever  for  such  report,”  said  AP. 
“All  of  our  war  correspondents 
are  on  a  flat  monthly  allowance 
which  automatically  excludes  any 
padding  even  if  there  were  the 
disposition  or  inducement  to  do 
so.” 


United  Press,  said  in  New  York 
the  censorship  regulations  are  un¬ 
necessarily  severe  and  imply  un¬ 
justified  distrust  of  the  war  corre¬ 
spondents.  He  sent  the  following 
message  to  Earnest  Hoberecht, 
U.P.’s  manager  in  Japan: 

“I  have  sat  here  through  several 
wars  but  never  saw  a  document 
from  any  war  theater  reflecting 
misconfidence  in  mature  judgment, 
integrity  and  loyalty  of  corre¬ 
spondents  comparable  to  Col. 
Thompson’s  censorship  regulations 
just  issued. 

“By  his  detailed  suggestions  as 
to  possible  violations  and  evasions 
he  attributes  to  the  press  a  cunning 
and  a  desire  to  comfort  the  enemy 
unprecedented  in  our  relations 
with  any  Army  whose  campaigns 
we  have  covered  and  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  wholly  unjustified. 

‘Shocking  Reversal’ 

“As  stated  previously  our  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  are  competent 
and  willing  to  conform  to  any 
code  the  Army  deems  necessary 
to  facilitate  United  Nations  war 
effort,  even  including  today’s  reg¬ 
ulations,  but  suggest  categorical 
severity  these  new  rules  needs 
further  explanation  by  Army  to 
eliminate  implications  that  press 
conduct  under  voluntary  code  was 
so  irresponsible  that  we  now  must 
be  schoolmarmed  into  proper  be¬ 
havior. 

“Whole  program  is  shocking  re¬ 
versal  of  Gen.  MacArthur’s  volun¬ 
tary  censorship  policy  of  summer 
and  autumn  and  can  only  lead 
readers  and  listeners  to  conclude 
that  reporters  have  broken  faith 
or  that  our  military  position  sud¬ 
denly  worsened  to  extent  that 
homefront  must  be  blacked  out.” 

“Censors  are  protected  by  a 
stipulation  that  trick  writing  for 
the  purpose  of  slipping  informa¬ 
tion  by  the  censor  is  a  punishable 
offense,”  wrote  Robert  Schakne, 
International  News  Service,  from 
the  8th  Army  Headquarters. 

Gen.  Mac  Arthur  announced 
Wednesday  he  was  discontinuing 
the  issuance  of  daily  war  sum- 
{Continued  on  page  9) 
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TEXT  OF  8TH  ARMY  CENSORSHIP  RULES 


Newsmen  Subject  to  Military  Control.. 


THE  TEXT  of  the  Eighth  Army  censorship  code  which  places  cor¬ 
respondents  in  Korea  under  the  complete  jurisdiction  of  the  Army 
follows: 

General  Paragraph  A — ^All  news  Paragraph  F — All  stories  will 
stories  originating  in  Korea  will  be  submitted  in  English,  or  when 
be  cleared  for  security  by  press  a  correspondent  desires  to  trans- 
security  division  information  sec-  mit  copy  in  any  other  language, 
tion  headquarters  of  the  EUSAK  he  will  submit  an  English  transla- 
(Eighth  U.  S.  Army  in  Korea)  tion  in  duplicate  to  the  PSD.  The 
regardless  of  means  or  agencies  PSD  will  check  the  English  trans- 
used  to  transmit  them  from  Ko-  lation  and  the  correspondent  will 
rea.  be  responsible  for  the  conformity 

*  ♦  ♦  of  the  transmitted  copy  with  the 

Paragraph  B — In  any  case  where  t'^a^slation.  ^  ^  ^ 


a  security  break  is  found,  the 
PSD  (Press  Security  Division) 


Paragraph  G — A  copy  of  each 


will  notify  the  correspondent,  if  story  submitted  to  the  PSD  will 
possible  and  practical,  in  order  be  kept  on  file  for  a  period  of 
that  he  may  change  the  copy,  sig-  time  to  be  designated  by  the  pub- 
nify  his  desire  to  have  it  held  until  lie  information  office  of  the 
security  is  no  longer  involved,  or  EUSAK.  Files  will  be  available 
agree  that  copy  shall  be  transmit-  to  correspondents  at  the  PSD,  but 
ted  as  revised.  news  media  representatives  will 

♦  *  ♦  be  permitted  access  only  to  their 

Paragraph  C — ^The  Press  Secur-  own  stories. 

ity  Division  will  operate  as  a  sep-  *  ♦  • 

arate  division  of  the  EUSAK  in-  Paragraph  H  —  Procedure  for 
formation  section.  This  separation  preparing  and  submitting  copy  for 
of  duties  has  been  set  up  in  order  a  security  check  is  outlined  be- 
to  expedite  the  flow  of  copy  under  low.  In  the  process  of  censorship, 
censorship  conditions.  In  addition,  no  changes  will  be  made  by  the 
information  which  may  ^  be  ob-  censor  except  through  deletion, 
tained  from  the  public  informa-  Correspondents,  unless  the  occa- 
tion  division,  from  other  staff  of-  sion  is  unusual,  will  be  permitted 
fioers  or  from  any  source  whatso-  to  see  their  dispatches  after  being 
ever,  will  not  be  considered  as  censored,  in  the  event  they  desire 
cleared  for  security  until  passed  to  make  a  revision  or  to  note  the 
on  by  the  Press  Security  Division,  objectionable  portion  for  future 
*  *  *  avoidance. 

Paragraph  D  —  Correspondents  *  *  * 

who  have  questions  concerning  paragraph  I-In  each  case  the 
wnsorship  or  security  matters  will  pso  will  make  every  effort  to 
PSD  ^  chief  of  the  eliminate  the  delay  caused  by  st- 

*  *  *  curity  checks.  Correspondents 

should  signify  their  desire  to  have 
Paragraph  E — Copies  of  each  copy  returned  or  transmitted  as 
and  every  story  leaving  Korea  by  revised  if  breaches  are  found.  .  .  . 
whatever  means,  electrical  or  cour-  *  ♦  ♦ 

®“’’“‘“ed  to  Paragraph  K  -  Correspondents 
PSD,  EUSAK,  for  clearance  prior 

news  media  who  do  not  plan 


to  dispatch 


E  &  P  INDEX 


to  be  available  for  some  time  af¬ 
ter  copy  has  been  submitted  to 
the  PSD  may  designate  another 


Adveitking  Survey  .  14  correspondent  to  act  for  them  in 

Books  in  Review  .  34  revising  copy  in  which  a  security 

Cfrtoons  .  13  breach  is  noted. 

Circulation  .  30  «  4, 

Classified  Clinic .  32  _  ^  ^ 

Edhoriai  .  40 _ ^Paragraph  L — Copy  received  at 


Equipment  Review  .  51  EUSAK,  PSD,  from  correspon- 

Joumalism  Education  .  61  dents  in  the  field  will  be  censored 

Newspaper  Rep  .  28  in  the  same  order  as  received  and 

Obituary  .  72  will  be  integrated  into  other  copy 

Personals  .  41  as  received.  .  .  . 

Photography .  46  *  *  * 

Promotion .  62  Pnrnamnh  A/f _ T'nnv  vuhir-h  Vice 


„  .  Paragraph  M — Copy  which  has 

V . ££  checked  for  security  a^id 

qiinn^Tan!**''^  Beats .  66  passed  be  stamped  by  the  re¬ 

port  TaL  :::::::::::::::  24 

Syndicates .  48  stamped  and  initialed  it  will 

Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub-  considered  as  ready  for  trans- 
lication  may  be  reproduced  provid-  by  means  desired  by  the 

ing  acknowledgment  is  made  of  correspondent.  ^  ^ 

the  Editor  &  Publisher  copyright 

and  the  date  of  issue.  Paragraph  N  —  Correspondents 

-  _  in  time  of  war  accompanying  the 


armies  of  the  United  States,  both 
within  and  without  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
although  not  in  the  military  serv¬ 
ice,  are  subject  to  military  law 
[A  2  (D)]  and  are  under  control 
of  the  commander  of  the  army 
force  they  accompany. 

*  ♦ 

Paragraph  O  —  Correspondents 
will  not  exercise  command  or  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  authority 
over  military  personnel.  They  are 
under  the  same  restrictions  as 
other  military  personnel  as  re¬ 
gards  the  settlement  of  accounts 
in  compliance  with  standing  or¬ 
ders  and  of  conducting  themselves 
with  dignity  and  decorum. 

*  *  * 

Paragraph  P — A  correspondent 
becomes  subject  to  military  law 
at  the  time  he  commences  to  ac¬ 
company  troops  or  military  per¬ 
sonnel  on  active  service. 

t  ^  If 

Paragraph  Q  —  Correspondents 
will  produce  their  identification 
cards  whenever  called  for  by  any 
officer,  warrant  officer  or  enlisted 
man  in  the  execution  of  his  du¬ 
ties.  Failure  to  do  so  will  subject 
the  correspondent  to  arrest  or  de¬ 
tention. 

*  V 

Paragraph  R — A  correspondent 
will  be  suspended  from  all  privi¬ 
leges  for  the  distortion  of  his  dis¬ 
patches  (and  the  following  is  un¬ 
derlined)  in  the  office  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  which  he  represents,  (sec¬ 
ond  underline)  and  also  for  use  of 
words  or  expressions  conveying  a 
hidden  meaning  which  would  tend 
to  mislead  or  deceive  the  censor 
and  cause  approval  by  him  of 
otherwise  objectionable  dispatches. 

*  *  if 

Paragraph  S — In  the  presence 
1  of  the  enemy,  the  correspondent 
will  conform  to  the  actions  of  the 
troops  and  will  not  jeopardize  the 
'  safety  of  the  command  or  the 
■  scene  of  maneuver  in  progress. 

I  *  ♦  ♦ 

Paragraph  T — He  may  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  disciplinary  action  because 
of  an  intentional  violation  of  these 
t  and  other  regulations,  either  m 
•  letter  or  in  spirit,  and  in  extreme 
1  cases  of  offense  where  investiga- 
I  tion  proves  the  circumstances 
’  warrant,  the  correspondent  may 
be  placed  in  arrest  to  await  de¬ 
portation  or  trial  by  court  martial. 


Com  MUNICATIONS 
Unless  otherwise  specifically 
authorized,  only  the  telephones  at 
the  correspondents’  billets  will  be 
used  by  correspondents  for  plac¬ 
ing  calls  for  transmission  of  news 
stories  from  Korea.  Other  tele¬ 
phones  may  be  used  for  placing 
calls  within  Korea.  Signal  per¬ 


sonnel  have  been  advised  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  communi¬ 
cations  facilities  and  will  enforce 
them.  No  copy  for  teletype  will 
be  accepted  at  the  signal  commu¬ 
nications  center  except  from  PSD 
messengers. 

Ill 

Classified  Information 

Paragraph  A — In  general,  arti¬ 
cles  may  be  released  for  publica¬ 
tion  to  the  public,  provided  (1) 
they  are  accurate  in  statement  and 
in  implication,  (2)  they  do  not 
supply  military  information  to  the 
enemy,  (3)  they  will  not  injure 
the  morale  of  our  forces  or  our 
allies,  and  (4)  they  will  not  em¬ 
barrass  the  United  States,  its  al¬ 
lies,  or  neutral  countries. 

if  if  * 

Paragraph  B  —  Specific  rules 
governing  censorship  of  articles 
for  publication: 

1.  The  identity  of  organizations 
in  the  combat  zone  and  in  the 
communications  zone  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  only  in  official  communi¬ 
ques.  When  announced,  they  will 
never  be  associated  with  the  name 
of  a  place. 

2.  Officers  will  not  be  quoted 
directly  or  indirectly,  nor  anony¬ 
mously  on  military  matters  ex¬ 
cept  as  specifically  authorized. 

3.  Within  the  combat  zone 
(Korea),  no  sector  will  be  said  to 
have  any  American  troops  in  it 
until  the  enemy  has  established 
this  as  a  fact. 

4.  No  town  or  village  in  the 
combat  zone  will  be  identified  as 
holding  American  or  allied  forces 
except  as  an  essential  part  of  a 
story  of  an  engagement  and  after 
the  fact. 

5.  No  base  port  or  communica¬ 
tions  center  or  other  point  of  a 
line  of  communications  will  be 
mentioned  by  name  or  description 
as  having  anything  to  do  with  the 
activities  of  our  forces. 

6.  Ship  or  rail  movements,  real 
or  possible,  will  not  be  described 
except  as  authorized  by  relevant 
authority. 

7.  Planes  of  the  army,  real  or 
possible,  will  not  be  discussed  or 
revealed. 

8.  Numbers  of  troops  as  a  total 
or  as  classes  will  not  be  discussed 
or  revealed  except  as  authorized. 

9.  The  effect  of  enemy  fire  or 
bombardment  will  not  be  dis¬ 
cussed  or  revealed  except  as  au¬ 
thorized. 

*  if  if 

Paragraph  C — Information  con¬ 
cerning  any  of  the  following  items 
is  considered  useful  to  the  enemy 
and  must  not  be  revealed: 

1.  The  strength,  efficiency,  mo- 
.  rale  or  organization  of  our  forces 
including  any  comment  on  the 
.  absence  or  presence  in  the  combat 
■  zone  or  the  communications  zone 
{Continued  on  next  page) 
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Wide  Area  of  Reporting  Is  Forbidden 


continued  from  page  8 
of  a  unit  or  detachment  or  dis¬ 
closure  regarding  any  organiza¬ 
tion  to  which  any  unit  is  attached 
or  belongs. 

2.  Location  or  movement  of 
any  military,  naval  or  airforce 
organization  or  detachment  and 
presence  or  absence  of  reinforce¬ 
ments. 

3.  Armament  and  equipment  of 
any  kind. 

4.  Distinguishing  signs  used  for 
the  identification  of  organizations 
or  their  transportation  or  baggage. 

5.  Plans  and  forecasts  or  orders 
for  future  operations,  whether 
known  or  merely  surmised. 

6.  The  use,  condition  or  prob¬ 
able  extension  of  roads,  railways 
or  other  transportation  facilities. 

7.  The  state  of  the  maintenances 
of  services,  including  any  refer¬ 
ences  to  reserves. 

8.  The  position  or  description 


of  billets,  bivouacs  or  camps. 

9.  Casualties,  before  official 
publication. 

10.  The  result  of  enemy  action, 
which,  if  published,  would  tend  to 
encourage  him,  to  cause  despon¬ 
dency  in  our  own  forcees  or  peo¬ 
ple,  or  to  incite  a  feeling  of  hos¬ 
tility  among  forces  in  the  theater 
of  operations  or  in  neutral  coun¬ 
tries. 

11.  Criticisms  and  statements 
which  might  tend  to  bring  our 
forces  or  those  of  our  allies  into 
disrepute. 

12.  Unverified  reports  of  atroci¬ 
ties. 

IV 

Preparation  of  Copy 

Paragraph  A — Copy  will  be 
submitted  double-spaced,  type¬ 
written  and  in  duplicate. 

Paragraph  B  —  Begin  typing 
about  two  and  one-half  inches 


down  each  page  in  order  to  allow 
room  for  routing  symbols  and 
stamps.  Leave  about  one-inch 
margin. 

Paragraph  C — Submit  copy  so 
so  that  each  page  is  a  “take.”  This 
is  necessary  to  prevent  loss  of 
copy  in  signal  transmission. 

Paragraph  D — Copy  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  either  to  the  clerk  at  the 
correspondents’  billets  or  the  clerk 
on  duty  at  the  Press  Security  Di¬ 
vision. 

Paragraph  E  —  Copy  will  be 
marked  to  show  the  means  of 
transmission  to  be  used  and  also 
whether  the  copy  is  to  be  returned 
by  PSD  to  the  correspondent,  if 
deletions  have  been  made. 

Paragraph  F  —  The  following 
symbols  may  be  placed  in  the  up¬ 
per  right  hand  corner  of  each  page 
of  copy  by  the  correspondent,  or 
the  instructions  may  be  in  plain 
text— 


1.  TP — Copy  will  be  sent  by 
telephone  by  correspondent  (after 
a  security  check  by  PSD,  one  copy 
will  be  returned  to  the  billet  for 
use  by  the  correspondent). 

2.  TTO — Copy  will  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  teletype  through  the 
PSD  without  further  consultation 
with  the  writer  if  deletions  have 
been  made. 

3.  TTX — Copy  is  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  teletype,  if  no  security 
breach  is  found,  but  is  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  correspondent  if  de¬ 
letions  have  been  made. 

V 

Courier  Service 

A  courier  service  will  be  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  correspondents’  billets 
branch  between  the  billets  and  the 
PSD. 

Signed:  R.L.  Thompson 

Public  Information  Officer 
Colonel  Field  Artillery 


Court  Martial 

continued  from  page  7 


maries  from  his  Tokyo  headquar¬ 
ters  on  the  ground  fitting  in  Ko¬ 
rea.  The  UN  Supreme  Command¬ 
er  transferred  full  censorship 
rights  concerning  the  ground  op¬ 
erations  to  the  8th  Army.  He 
added  that  the  Air  Force  and 
Navy  likewise  will  issue  their  own 
releases  and  perform  their  own 
censorship  functions. 

“Although  Gen.MacArhtur  has 
declared  that  censorship  is  abhor¬ 
rent  to  him  and  has  expressed  his 
faith  in  the  responsibility  of  the 
American  press,  the  8tb  Army  is¬ 
sued  the  stringent  censorship  reg¬ 
ulations  apparently  without  his 
prior  knowledge,”  cabled  Lee  Fer- 
rero,  INS,  from  Tokyo,  adding 
that  24  hours  after  the  regulations 
went  into  effect  MacArthur  still 
did  not  have  a  full  copy  of  the 
document. 

Field  Man  Responsible? 

Maj.  Mel  Voorhees,  chief  of 
the  8th  Army’s  new  Press  Security 
Division,  ruled  that  a  field  corre¬ 
spondent  would  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  changes  made  in  his 
copy  by  his  Tokyo  bureau.  Col. 
Echols,  in  Tokyo,  appeared  to 
take  a  conflicting  stand  on  that 
aspect  of  the  new  censorship. 

Maj.  Voorhees  said: 

“If  information  transmitted  by 
a  correspondent  is  distorted  or  mis¬ 
used  by  his  agency’s  bureau  or 
bureaus  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
handicap  the  8th  Army  in  com¬ 
batting  the  enemy  or  to  endanger 
8th  Army  personnel,  I  would  rec¬ 
ommend  that  the  correspondent  be 
deprived  of  his  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges. 

“While  in  some  cases  the  cor¬ 
respondent  might  be  blameless,  he 
would  have  to  accept  the  burden 
as  a  representative  of  his  agency 
in  this  war  theater. 

“The  question  of  whether  the 

editor  &  PUBLISHERS 


story  carries  or  does  not  carry 
an  individual’s  by-line  seems  to  me 
to  be  of  no  importance. 

“The  regulation  under  discus¬ 
sion— by  the  .way — has  been  in 
the  Army’s  censorship  manuals 
for  years.” 

British  Complaints 

A  press  spokesman  for  Gen. 
MacArthur  denied  charges  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  London  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror,  Sunday  Pictorial,  Sunday  Ex¬ 
press  and  other  British  papers  of 
“distortion”  and  “hysteria”  in  com¬ 
muniques  from  the  MacArthur 
Headquarters. 

David  Walker  wrote  a  series  of 
stories  in  the  London  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror  (circulation  4,000,000)  under 
titled  of  “What  Goes  On  In 
Korea?” 

The  MacArthur  spokesman  re¬ 
plied: 

“I  am  astounded  that  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Mirror  should  make 
this  query,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
now  247  foreign  correspondents 
of  nearly  all  nationalities  accredit¬ 
ed  to  the  United  Nations  Com¬ 
mand,  of  which  32  are  British 
subjects  and  13  are  from  Austra¬ 
lia,  New  Zealand  and  Canada.” 

“The  London  Daily  Mirror, 
however,  has  no  representative  in 
the  war  zone,  and  records  in  this 
office  show  that  Mr.  David  Walker 
came  in  and  left  in  about  one 
week.”  The  spokesman  added. 

“In  any  event,  it  is  evident  that 
if  the  London  Daily  Mirror  is 
depending  on  coverage  from  their 
representative,  it  will  get  none.” 

Some  executives  of  U.  S.  press 
associations  discounted  British 
complaints  on  the  grounds  that 
the  papers  involved  never  were 
pro-American,  and  Army  censor¬ 
ship  prevents  them  from  identify¬ 
ing  British  units  in  the  8th  Army, 
nullifying  their  slant  to  the  story. 
Several  British  correspondents  are 
returning  home.  Their  publishers 
have  complained  of  the  high  costs 
of  maintaining  correspondents. 

>r  January  13,  1951 


Defense  Plan 
Provides  for 
Orders  to  Press 

Albany  —  Governor  Dewey 
tossed  a  bombshell  into  the  legis¬ 
lative  hopper  this  week  when  he 
asked  for  unlimited  power  to  cope 
with  a  defense  emergency,  even  to 
the  extent  of  seizing  newspapers 
and  radio  stations. 

The  bill  proposed  that  in  the 
event  of  an  enemy  attack,  or  in 
anticipation  of  such  an  attack, 
county  or  city  defense  officials 
“shall  control  communications  fa¬ 
cilities,”  notwithstanding  any  other 
law.  Generally,  the  Governor’s 
measure  provided  that  officials 
“may  take,  use  or  destroy  real  or 
personal  property.” 

As  legislators  gasped  at  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  power  requested,  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Governor’s  Office 
assured  newspapermen  that  the 
“communications”  plan  could  not 
violate  the  constitutional  restraint 
upon  abridgement  of  press  free¬ 
dom. 

It  was  intended,  he  said,  to  pro¬ 
vide  civil  defense  authorities  with 
power  to  call  upon  the  press  lo 
perform  services  during  an  enemy 
attack. 

“No  one  could  spell  out  control 
of  the  editorial  policy  or  news 
coverage  of  a  newspaper,”  he  said. 

As  he  interpreted  the  measure, 
the  Defense  Council  could  require 
a  newspaper  to  publish  special 
notices  during  an  attack,  and  com¬ 
mandeer  its  trucks  or  its  presses 
to  run  off  defense  bulletins. 

As  an  example,  he  said  that  an 
atomic  attack  might  make  a  city 
partially  radioactive.  The  defense 
oouacil  then  could  require  a  news¬ 
paper,  as  a  communication  facility, 
to  publish  a  notice  defining  the 
danger  area. 

“Of  course,  no  newspaper  would 


balk  at  such  a  request,”  he  added. 

Newspapers  and  radio  stations, 
he  said,  would  have  to  be  com¬ 
pensated  for  any  financial  loss 
they  suffered  as  a  result  of  any 
Council  order. 

Publishers  were  expected  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  opposition  to  the  proposal 
at  public  hearings  which  will  be 
scheduled  soon.  One  view  was 
that  the  present  intent  may  be 
clear  but  the  bill  is  drawn  in  too 
general  language  to  prevent  abuse. 

A  Chicago  Daily  News  story  in¬ 
dicated  the  Dewey  proposal  was 
drafted  from  a  “model”  civil  de¬ 
fense  bill  outlined  to  officials  of 
48  states  last  month  in  a  U.  S. 
Government  booklet  entitled  “Sug¬ 
gested  State  Legislation  for  1951.” 

The  News  reporter  said  Wash¬ 
ington  framers  of  the  bill  ex¬ 
pressed  surprise  and  dismay  when 
he  pointed  out  the  meaning  of 
the  all-inclusive  phrase  permitting 
seizure  of  communication. 

“But  the  Washington  officials 
said,”  he  reported,  “that  if  the 
bill  is  passed,  only  the  wording 
will  count,  not  the  intention  of 
the  persons  who  wrote  it.” 

■ 

Topflight  PR  Men 
To  Aid  Eisenhower 

Washington — ^The  armed  serv¬ 
ices  have  selected  six  topflight 
public  relations  men — two  from 
each  of  the  military  arms  — •  to 
serve  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  in  Paris. 

Effort  to  de-emphasize  the  press 
relations  angle  of  Eisenhower’s 
setup  was  apparent  at  the  Penta¬ 
gon  Building.  However,  it  was 
confirmed  that  the  following  ap¬ 
pointees  either  already  are  in 
Paris  or  soon  will  be  enroute:  Lt. 
Col.  John  Virden  and  Lieut.  Bar¬ 
ney  Oldfield,  Air  Force;  Col. 
Frank  Dorn  and  Maj.  Walter 
Griscti,  Army;  Capt.  Charles  Free¬ 
man,  and  Commander  Frank 
Loveless,  Navy. 
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Lorain  Journal  Taking 
Order  to  Supreme  Court 


Cleveland  —  Federal  Judge  Witnesses  from  other  states 
Emerich  B.  Freed  has  enjoined  were  then  called  and  testified  they 
the  Lorain  (O.)  Journal,  its  offi-  listened  to  WEOL.  In  this  way  the 
cers  and  executives,  found  guilty  Department  of  Justice  established 
of  violating  the  Sherman  Anti-  that  interstate  commerce  was  in- 
Trust  Act,  from  refusing  adver-  volved. 

rising  from  those  who  also  use  The  injunction  itself  is  not 
other  advertising  media.  more  drastic  than  terms  which 

Highlights  of  the  final  ruling  in  Mr.  Fulton  indicated  were  ac- 
the  Journal  case  were  Judge  ceptable  in  his  brief  filed  with  the 
Freed’s  orders  that  the  newspaper  court  after  the  memorandum  find- 
publish  once  weekly  for  25  weeks  ing.  The  orders  for  enforcement, 
a  notice  in  its  editions  advising  its  however,  were  so  sweeping  as  to 
readers  of  the  findings  against  it  provoke  his  immediate  appeal  to 
and  the  court’s  decree,  and —  the  Supreme  Court. 

Ordering  the  Journal  to  keep  In  its  complete  form,  the  judg- 
all  records  open  for  five  years  for  ment  represents  a  complete  vic- 
inspection  by  Department  of  Jus-  tory  for  the  Department  of  Justice, 
tice  investigators  at  all  times  dur-  Since  the  memorandum  deci- 
ing  that  period  while  officers  and  sion,  the  Department  has  filed 
executives  were  ordered  to  make  affidavits  from  Lorain  merchants 


themselves  available  at  “reason-  that  they  were  still  refused  space 
able”  times  for  interviews  by  in  the  Journal  because  they  used 


department  probers.  other  media. 

Parker  Fulton,  attorney  for  the 

Journal  and  Samuel  A.  Horvitz.  Depositions  Due  Jon.  17 
its  president,  announced  an  appeal  New  Orleans  Case 

New  Orleans  —  Issues  l 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  covered  in  aiiestionina  hv  d 


New  Orleans  —  Issues  to  be 
covered  in  questioning  by  deposi- 


Mr.  Fulton  asserted  the  court  Jj,  anti-trust  suit  brought 

erred  m  its  finding,  requiring  the  j^e  Government  against  the 

Journal  to  accept  ads  from  mer-  Times  -  Picayune  Publishing  Co. 
chants  who  also  use  Elyria  radio  ^^^e  agreed  on  in  a  pre-trial  con- 
stations  WEOL,  AM  and  FM,  as  fgrence  Jan.  5  in  the  chambers  of 
a  medium.  Federal  Judge  Herbert  W.  Chris- 

He  also  charged  the  court  erred  tenberry 
in  finding  WEOL  was  engaged  in  Judge' Christenberry  set  Jan.  17 

interstate  commerce  and  in  finding  the  taking  of  depositions  in 
the  Journal,  by  attempts  at  ^pen  court. 

monopoly,  had  ^ught  to  drive  defendants  had  opposed  the 

the  station  out  of  business.  ^  t^^ing  of  such  depositions  until 
udge  Freed,  on  Mr.  Fulton  s  gfjg^  ^  pre-trial  conference  was 
application,  granted  a  stay  of  exe-  held.  A  motion  for  a  stay  pend- 
cution  on  two  provisions  that  t^e  holding  of  such  a  confer- 
would  have  required  the  Journal  g^gg  tgj  week  by  the 

to  publish  the  findings  of  the  j^j-g  ’ 

court  once  a  week  for  25  weeks  o,  ,  ,  ,  , 

and  to  notify  all  of  its  employes  . 

in  writing  by  Jan.  15  of  the  court  Government  for  par- 

ruling  and  the  fact  that  they  are  summary  judgment  or  a 

bound  by  it  temporary  injunction  to  dissolve 

It  is  understood  the  appeal  will  compulsory  combination  adyertis- 
be  based  on  the  contention  the  contracts  of  the  Times-Picay- 


ruling  and  order  of  the  court 

contravene  the  constitutional  rights  which  the  Government  contends 


of  a  free  press  and  the  constitu-  violation  of  the  Sherman 

tional  protection  against  search 


and  seizure. 


Subsequently,  however,  the  Gov- 


Judge  Freed  found  the  Journal  ernment  filed  a  motion  for  a 
Co.;  Mr.  Horvitz;  his  brother,  hearing  of  the  suit  before  a  three- 
Isadore  Horvitz,  vicepresident;  D.  judge  court,  which  holds  up  action 
P.  Self,  business  manager,  and  ou  the  motion  for  summary  judg- 
Frank  Malloy,  editor,  guilty  of  mcnt. 

violating  the  Sherman  Act.  Attending  Friday’s  conference 

He  declared  them  guilty,  as  he  were  Judge  Christenberry;  U.  S. 
had  in  a  memorandum  opinion  in  District  Attorney  John  N.  McKay; 
August,  “by  engaging  in  an  at-  Victor  H.  Kramer  of  the  Washing- 
tempt  to  monopolize  trade  and  ton  office  of  the  Anti-Trust  Divi- 
commerce  among  the  several  sion.  Department  of  Justice; 
states.”  Horace  W.  Flurry,  chief,  and 

In  the  trial  of  the  case  last  George  Leonard  of  the  southwest 
Spring,  the  Government  paraded  division  office  in  Kansas  City; 
a  score  of  Lorain  merchants  on  Henry  M.  Ess  and  James  E.  Wil- 
the  witness  stand  who  testified  son,  Kansas  City,  and  Charles  E. 
their  advertising  was  refused  by  Dunbar,  Jr.  and  Ashton  Phelps 
the  Journal  because  they  used  of  Phelps,  Dunbar,  Marks  and 
WEOL  of  Elyria  as  an  advertising  Claverie,  attorneys  for  the  T-P 
medium.  Publishing  Co. 


J^ereLu  Ordered.. 


The  provisions  of  this  judgment  applicable  to 
defendant  The  Lorain  Journal  Company  shall 
apply  to  it,  its  officers,  directors,  agents,  era 
ployees  and  attorneys  and  to  those  persons  in 
active  concert  or  participation  with  it  or  them 
who  receive  actual  notice  of  this  judgment  by 
personal  service  or  otherwise. 


Defendants  have  violated  Section  2  of  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  July  2,  1890,  26  Stat.  209,  Title 
15  U.S.C.  §2,  entitled  “An  Act  to  protect  trade 
and  commerce  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies”,  commonly  known  as  the  Sherman 
Act,  by  engaging  in  an  attempt  to  monopolize 
trade  and  commerce  among  the  several  .states. 


Defendant  The  Lorain  Journal  Company  is_ 
enjoined  and  restrained  from:  I 

A.  Refusing  to  accept  for  publication  or  refus¬ 
ing  to  publish  any  advertisement  or  advertise¬ 
ments  or  discriminating  as  to  price,  space,  ar¬ 
rangement,  location,  commencement  or  period  of 
insertion  or  any  other  terms  or  conditions  of  pub¬ 
lication  of  advertisement  or  advertisements  where 
the  reason  for  such  refusal  or  discrimination  is, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  express  or  implied,  that  the 
person,  firm  or  corporation  submitting  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  or  advertisements  has  advertis^, 
advertises,  has  proposed  or  proposes  to  advertise 
in  or  through  any  other  advertising  medium. 

B.  Accepting  for  publication  or  publishing  any 
advertisement  or  making  or  adhering  to  any  con¬ 
tract  for  the  publication  of  advertisements  on  or 
accompanied  by  any  condition,  agreement  or  un¬ 
derstanding,  express  or  implied: 

1.  That  the  advertiser  shall  not  use  the 
advertising  medium  of  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  other  than  defendant  The 
Lorain  Journal  Company; 

2.  That  the  advertiser  use  only  the  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  of  defendant  The  Lorain 
Journal  Company; 

C.  Cancelling,  terminating,  refusing  to  renew 
or  in  any  manner  impairing  any  contract,  agree¬ 
ment  or  understanding,  involving  the  publication 
of  advertisements,  between  the  defendants,  or 
any  of  them,  and  any  person,  firm  or  corporation 
for  the  reason,  in  whole  or  in  part,  that  such 
person,  fiim  or  corporation  advertised,  advertises 
or  proposes  to  advertise  in  or  through  any  adver¬ 
tising  medium  other  than  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  corporate  defendant. 


Commencing  fifteen  (15)  days  after  the  entry 
of  this  judgment  and  at  least  once  a  week  for  8 
period  of  twenty-five  weeks  thereafter  the  cor¬ 
porate  defendant  shall  insert  in  the  newspaper 
published  by  it  a  notice  which  shall  fairly  and 
fully  apprise  the  readers  thereof  of  the  substan¬ 
tive  terms  of  this  judgment  and  which  notice 
shall  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous  location. 
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Defendant  The  Lorain  Journal  Company  and 
the  individual  defendants  are  ordered  and  direct¬ 
ed  to: 

A.  Maintain  for  a  period  of  five  (5)  years 
from  the  date  of  this  judgment,  all  books  and 
records,  which  shall  include  all  correspondence, 
memoranda,  reports  and  other  writings,  relating 
to  the  subject  matter  of  this  judgment; 

B.  Advise  in  writing  within  ten  (10)  days 
from  the  date  of  this  judgment  any  officers, 
agents,  employees,  and  any  other  persons  acting 
for,  through  or  under  defendants  or  any  of  them 
of  the  terms  of  this  judgment  and  that  each  and 
every  such  person  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  judgment.  The  defendants  shall  make  readily 
available  to  such  persons  a  copy  of  this  judgment 
and  shall  inform  them  of  such  availability. 

VI 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  compliance  with 
this  judgment,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  any 
duly  authorized  representative  or  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  shall,  upon  written 
request  of  the  Attorney  General  or  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  and  on  notice  reasonable  as 
to  time  and  subject  matter  made  to  the  principal 
office  of  the  Lorain  Journal  Company,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  legally  recognized  privilege,  be  per¬ 
mitted  : 

A.  Access  during  the  office  hours  of  said 
corporate  defendant  to  all  books,  ledgers,  ac¬ 
counts,  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  other 
records  and  documents  in  the  possession  or  under 
the  control  of  said  corporate  defendant  relating 
to  any  matters  contained  in  this  judgment; 

B.  Subject  to  the  reasonable  convenience  of 
said  corporate  defendant  and  without  restraint 
or  interference  from  defendants,  to  interview 
officers  or  employees  of  said  defendants,  who  may 
have  counsel  present,  regarding  such  matters, 
provided,  however,  that  no  information  obtained 
by  the  means  provided  in  this  Section  VI  shall 
be  divulged  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  any 
person  other  than  a  duly  authorized  representa¬ 
tive  of  such  Department,  except  in  the  course  of 
legal  proceedings  in  which  the  United  States  is 
a  party,  or  as  otherwise  required  by  law. 

VII 

Jurisdiction  of  this  cause  is  retained  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  any  of  the  parties  to  this 
judgment  to  apply  to  the  Court  at  any  time  for 
such  further  orders  and  directions  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  relation  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of,  or  carrying  out  of  this  judgment, 
for  the  amendment  or  modification  of  any  of  the 
provisions  thereof,  or  the  enforcement  of  com¬ 
pliance  therewith  and  for  the  punishment  of 
violations  thereof. 

VIII 

Judgment  is  entered  against  the  defendants 
for  all  costs  to  be  taxed  in  this  proceedings. 

/s/  Freed 

United  States  District  Judge 
January  5,  1951. 


Don’t  Stop  Presses, 
Pitt  Retailers  Plead 


A  Pittsburgh  Retailer’s  view 
of  the  seven  recent  weeks  without 
newspapers — meaning  a  drop  in 
potential  sales  of  at  least  10% 
— was  expressed  this  week  by 
Alan  A.  Wells,  director  of  publici¬ 
ty,  Kaufman  Department  Stores, 
of  Pittsburgh,  at  the  40th  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association. 

Mr.  Wells  compared  sales  vol¬ 
ume  in  October  and  November 
with  the  corresponding  months  of 
1949. 

“How  did  we  do  in  sales  .  .  . 
without  newspapers?”  he  asked. 
“The  answer  must  be  prefaced  by 
the  statement  that  October  and 
November.  1949,  were  very  bad 
months  i.n  Pittsburgh,  due  to  the 
steel  strike.  Hence,  any  return 
to  normal  buying  power  by  our 
customers  would  almost  auto¬ 
matically  cause  us  to  beat  our  fig¬ 
ures — which  we  did  very  handily. 

“It  therefore  becomes  a  matter 
of  estimating  the  volume  we  might 
have  obtained  .  .  .  over  and  above 
what  we  did  obtain  ...  if  we  had 
had  newspapers. 

“Naturally  it  is  some  fairly  sub¬ 
stantial  amount,  newspapers  in 
any  event  being  the  retailers’  No. 

1  medium. 

10%  Loss  Seen 

“Some  retailers  offer  10%  loss 
of  potential  increase  as  their  best 
guess.  That  seems  as  good  as  any 
other  figure  when  we  get  to  guess- 
ing.”  ,  ^ 

But  such  losses  werent  the 
whole  picture  when  looking  at 
the  strike  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  retailer’s  pocketbook. 

“On  the  other  side,”  Mr.  Wells 
declared,  “we  saved  all  the  news¬ 
paper  space  and  production  costs 
in  obtaining  the  volume  we  did 
record — though  you  could  hardly 
continue  very  long  on  that  pro¬ 
gram — and  large  users  have  had 
cause  to  consider  whether  all  the 
pages  they  customarily  use  are  in 
fact  necessary  for  the  promotion 
of  their  business  .  .  .  especially 
now  that  rates  are  rising." 

The  newspaper  strike,  he  noted, 
began  the  first  business  day  of 
October.  It  ended  with  the  first 
newspaper  returning  to  the  stieets 
Saturday,  Nov.  18. 

What  steps  did  the  stores  take 
when  the  strike  began? 

Here’s  how  Mr.  Wells  tells  it. 

“Immediately  Gimbels,  which 
was  just  launching  its  regular  Gim- 
bel  Month  promotion,  matted 
some  of  its  newspaper  pages  into 
circulars  and  mailed  and  distribut¬ 
ed  them  house-to-house  in  quanti¬ 
ties  of  150,000  twice  a  week. 

“Just  as  promptly.  Home’s  be¬ 
gan  to  publish  circulars  and  main¬ 
tained  a  schedule  of  about  two  a 
week.  Rosenbaum’s,  Franks  & 
Seder’s  and  Sears  did  similar  jota. 

“Kaufmann’s  published  no  cir¬ 


culars  for  the  first  three  weeks — 
feeling  it  was  futile  to  do  so. 
And  then,  chiefly  for  the  morale 
of  our  buyers,  we  produced  six 
in  the  remaining  four  weeks.  Half 
were  sa|e  offerings,  half  were  reg¬ 
ular.” 

But  were  such  circulars  useful? 
The  answer  was  loud  and  unani¬ 
mous.  Never  again! 

“A  review  of  the  efficiency  of 
these  circulars  as  a  substitute  for 
newspapers,”  said  Mr.  Wells,  “pro¬ 
duced  the  unanimous  opinion  that 
they  had  not  come  even  close  to 
developing  customer  response  and 
fell  minously  short  of  justifying 
their  cost.” 

What  Should  Be  Done? 

If  a  strike  ever  does  happen 
again,  shutting  down  newspapers, 
what  will  the  stores  do? 

“If  it  does  again,  heaven  forbid, 
a  weekly  or  twice-weekly  shopping 
news,  carrying  the  ads  of  all  af¬ 
fected  stores,  would  seem  the  bet¬ 
ter  expedient.”  Mr.  Wells  as¬ 
serted. 

But  what  about  broadcasting? 

“All  stores  bought  spots  until 
the  schedule  were  practically  sold 
out,”  Mr,  Wells  recalled.  “And  all 
stores  added  a  few  15-minute  pe¬ 
riods  that  were  available.  Kauf¬ 
mann’s  used  its  emergency  spots 
solely  to  point  up  its  regular  daily 
broadcasts  which  are  news  the 
year  around  and  were  therefore 
especially  interesting  and  valuable 
to  the  public  in  the  absence  of 
newspapers. 

“Gimbels  and  Home’s  went  all 
out  on  airways  promotion  by  tak¬ 
ing  over  TV  time,  but  discontin¬ 
ued  after  about  a  week,  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  production  and  the 
lack  of  studio  facilities. 

Among  other  techniques:  a  let¬ 
ter  signed  by  the  president  of 
Kaufmann’s  assuring  charge  cus¬ 
tomers  that  the  store  was  carrying 
on  business  as  usual. 

“It  was  the  best  single  thing 
Kaufmann’s  did,  judging  by  the 
reaction,”  Mr.  Wells  said. 

In  addition,  the  store  sent  out 
postcards  in  lots  of  five  to  20 
thousand  announcing  individual 
offerings  and  one  or  two  sales 
events. 

Kaufmann’s  year  -  round  bill¬ 
board  program  was  revised  to  be 
changed  every  ten  days  to  an¬ 
nounce  events  and  merchandise. 
“Contrary  to  some  expectations,” 
Mr.  Wells  said,  “this  produces 
direct,  immediate  and  satisfactory 
response.” 

Ilie  store  did  not  use  space  tn 
the  eight-page  daily  published  by 
the  Newspaper  Guild  during  the 
strike.  “Kaufmann’s  was  not  of¬ 
fered  space  in  it,”  Mr.  Wells  said, 
“nor  did  we  try  to  purchase  any 
space,  which  was  actually  too  lim¬ 
ited  to  be  of  any  real  value  to 
large  advertisers.” 


3. 
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Press  Praised  In  Crisis 
As  It  Opens  New  UN  Home 


Dateline  Ceremony  Inaugurates 
$K)0,000,000  International  City 


By  Ray  Erwin 


actual  machinery  of  international 
cooperation. 

“You  of  the  press  have  made  a 
great  contribution  to  that  aspect, 
and  I  do  hope  that  in  this  new 
environment  that  relationship  will 
be  developed. 


Inio  Group  to  Meet 

The  United  Nations  committee 
appointed  to  draft  a  Convention 
on  Freedom  of  Information  will 
meet  Jan.  15  at  Lake  Success.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  rewrite  the 
proposals  which  have  been  argued 
since  1948. 


and  for  the  “really  magnificent  fa¬ 
cilities  here  for  all  the  media  of 
public  information.” 

“I  feel  sure  that  all  the  mo- 
j,.  mentary  difficulties  of  moving  and 

United  Nations,  N.  Y.  —  The  has  been  created  unless  the  pw-  “Let  us  hope  that  in  this  fine  other  things  will  be  quickly  re- 
role  of  the  press  in  informing  the  pies  of  the  world  are  fully  in-  new  building  with  all  the  facilities  moved  and  that,  within  a  very 

world  public  is  one  of  transcen-  formed  of  its  aims  and  activities.’  which  are  going  to  be  added  to  short  time,  we  shall  find  that  we 

dent  importance  in  the  present  ‘Then,  it  goes  on  to  say:  it,  we  can  hold  and  develop  that  better  established  here 

crisis.  United  Nations  leaders  pro-  The  activities  of  the  Depart-  family  relationship,  that  commun-  .than  we  ever  could  have  been  at 
claimed  as  they  opened  the  new  ment  of  Public  Information  should  ity  of  ideals,  which  I  think  is  so  Lake  Success  and  the  other  dun- 

press  headquarters  in  the  17-acre,  be  so  organized  and  directed  as  essential  for  making  the  United  Flushing  Meadow,”  re- 

$100,000,000  international  enclave  to  promote  the  greatest  possible  Nations  ideal  work  in  the  world.”  marked  Mr.  Hamilton, 
on  the  East  River  on  Jan.  9.  extent  of  informed  understanding  Benjamin  Cohen,  Assistant  Sec-  «j  not^d  with  narticular  inter- 
InauguraUn,  prass  ip  work  ,_a,a,Kia„aralJn^  aa,  wpTm 


Ambassador  Nasrollah  Entezam, 
President  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  declared: 

Role  of  the  Press 
“This  is  a  moment  of  very  seri¬ 
ous  crisis  in  the  world.  Great 


the  40 -story  marble-glass-alumi-  Department  of  Public  Infonnation.  Situt  LS>ortl“s  or^nS 

num  Secretariat  Building,  de-  world.  It  should  establish  presided  at  the  program  m  the  jj  •  jj  present  difficult  time’ 

acribad  by  UN  authorUiaj  a,  -tha  ^  >  SrSa’  SSm  oMn-  hraontiLd  yofknoiTi 

SitS^Ja'naMaXth^worK  shall  bigivin  tha  n  iT'* ,h  ,  jorrajpon- 

tacuities  available  to  tne  worKing  nnssihle  direct  access  tn  the  Mr-  Cohen  urged  that  the  story  dents  of  every  shade  of  political 

press  anywhere  in  the  world,  ^ivS  and  Sial  dSumenta-  of  this  first  briefing  go  out  under  belief  from  different  countries 

tion  of  the  organization.’  dateline  of  United  Na-  throughout  the  world. 

“I  think  it  can  be  fairly  said  tions,  N.  Y.,  and  thus  signal  the  “Almost  without  exception,  I 
that  over  the  years  which  have  ^^ot  that  the  UN  has  come  to  its  think  that  every  United  Nations 

gone  by  the  principles  which  were  permanent  home  and  stopped  its  correspondent  believes  in  the 

laid  down  in  our  first  discussions  roaming  existence.  United  Nations^  or^  he  would  not 

of  these  matters  in  London  have  “Here  we  have  established  what  th®  job>  assured  Mr. 

difficulties  are  facing  us.  That  is  been  implemented  in  our  work.  we  consider  the  best  facilities  ever  Hamilton.  ‘  There  are  different  j 

why  the  role  of  the  press  is  very  “i  like  to  reflect  on  one  aspect  afforded  information  media  any-  ways  of  expressing  the  support  j 

important.  I  shall  not  try  to  tell  of  the  United  Nations,  which  I  where  in  the  world,”  said  Mr.  which  we  all  wish  to  give  to  the 

you  how  much  we  appreciate  the  think  is  sometimes  underestimated:  Cohen.  “We  hope  that  you  will  United  Nations, 

role  that  you  play  in  influencing  The  extent  to  which  we  have  feel  very  much  at  home  here  and  Most  of  us  will  go  ahead,  as 
public  opinion.  You  have  heard  built  up  a  kind  of  community  at  will  bring  to  our  attention  every-  we  have  tried  to  do  over  the  last 
that  many  times  in  many  beautiful  Lake  Success  which  includes  the  thing  you  may  wish  us  to  do  for  fi''®  years,  and  give  as  complete 
words  and  in  very  deep  expres-  representatives  and  their  retainers,  you.  Tell  us  what  you  think  we  objective  an  account  of  what 
sions  of  opinion.  I  only  want  to  the  Secretariat,  the  press  and  film  can  do  still  further  in  order  to  **  going  on  at  the  United  Nations 
say  that  I  would  like  to  use  this  people,  the  non-govemmental  or-  maintain  that  very  practical  work-  we  possibly  can,”  concluded 
moment  to  appeal  to  all  of  you  ganizations,  who  over  the  years,  ing  relationship  that  we  have  had  l^e  spokesman  for  the  correspon- 
to  he4>  us  in  our  task.  have  gotten  to  know  each  other  over  the  last  five  years  with  you.”  dents.  “If  we  perhaps  make  any 

“It  is  very  easy  to  make  war,”  on  a  first-name  basis  and  who,  by  Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  New  York  exception  to  that  rule  of  objec- 
continued  President  Entezam.  “It  working  together  in  their  various  Times  bureau  chief  and  president  tivity,  it  is  in  the  sense  of  support- 
is  very  difficult  indeed  to  establish  ways,  have  learned  to  understand  of  the  United  Nations  Corres-  the  organization  because  all 
peace.  We  need  the  understanding  how  the  mind  of  each  works,  pondents  Association,  thanked  the  of  os  believe  in  it.  I  should  like 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  which  is  an  enormous  part  of  the  UN  authorities  for  their  welcome  to  thank  you  again  on  behalf  of 
you  can  give  us  a  great  deal  of 


assistance  in  bringing  this  about.' 

David  Owen,  Acting  Secretary- 
General,  spoke  at  the  brief  cere¬ 
mony  in  the  absence  of  Secretary- 
General  Trygve  Lie,  who  is  in 
Norway. 

“The  United  Nations  is  obvious¬ 
ly  passing  through  a  great  crisis 
in  its  history  and,  as  the  President 
has  said,  so  much  will  depend  not 
upon  the  efforts  of  the  President 
and  those  representatives  who  are 
taking  part  in  the  actual  negotia¬ 
tions  but  upon  the  way  in  which 
you  of  the  press  will  interpret 
these  efforts  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world,”  said  Mr.  Owen. 

Relationship  of  Press 

“I  looked  up  the  record  of  one 
of  the  earliest  meetings  which  dis¬ 
cussed  the  relationship  of  the  press 
to  the  United  Nations  and  the 
recommendations  which  were 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  Feb.  13,  1946,”  he  continued. 
“It  stated  quite  clearly  as  follows: 


the  correspondents  for  the  very 
fine  place  you  have  given  us  in 
which  to  do  our  work.” 

Incidentally,  later  when  Mr. 
Hamilton  sat  down  in  his  office 
to  file  his  first  story  he  inad¬ 
vertently,  from  force  of  habit, 
tapped  out  the  old  dateline  “Lake 
Success”  on  his  typewriter.  He 
heads  a  staff  of  nine  men  and 
women  in  the  Times  bureau,  in¬ 
cluding  Laurence  G.  Hauck,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Associated  Press’s 
UN  staff,  who  represents  the 
foreign  desk  and  edits  copy  for 
facts. 

Correspondents  Association 

The  United  Nations  Correspon¬ 
dents  Association  was  formed  in 
1948  and  grew  out  of  a  corres¬ 
pondents’  committee  first  organ¬ 
ized  in  1946.  It  is  comprised  of 
128  members,  each  of  whom  files 
telegraphic  copy  daily  from  the 
UN.  The  members  represent  news 
agencies  and  newspapers  in  22 
countries  on  both  sides  of  the 


THE  EAST  RTV’ER  flows  just  outside  the  window  of  the  New  York 

Times  office  in  the  new  UN  Headquarters  where  Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  «  u  Ann 

‘The  United  Nations  cannot  president  of  the  United  Nations  Coirespondents  Association,  taps  out  Curtain.  In  all,  there  are  400 
achieve  the  purposes  for  which  it  a  new  lead  datelined:  United  Nations,  N.  Y.  (Continued  on  page  70) 
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INFLATION  IS  MAIN  TOPIC  OF  THE  WEEK'S  NEWSPAPER  CARTOONS 


12^-552^^/ 


me 


NEXT! 

Storm,  Enid  (Okla.)  Morning  Sms 


HOPALONG  PLACIDLY 

Morris.  Associated  Press 


Ads  Curtailed  First 
In  Paper  Ration  Plan 


A  “reader-comes-first”  policy 
for  newsprint  rationing  was  advo¬ 
cated  this  week  by  Nelson  Poyn- 
ter,  editor-publisher  of  the  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  in  the 
event  government  controls  are  im¬ 
posed. 

He  urged  that  “any  future  eco¬ 
nomic  czar”  use  this  priority  yard¬ 
stick  for  curtailing  newsprint  sup¬ 
plies: 

1.  National  advertising. 

2.  Large  display. 

3.  Small  display. 

4.  Large  classified.* 

5.  Small  classified. 

6.  Circulation. 

Mr.  Poynter  advanced  his  plan 
in  a  talk  to  the  convention  of  the 
Southern  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  Association  in  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg. 

Editorials  Before  Classified 

“Explaining  his  reasons  for  list¬ 
ing  curtailed  circulation  as  the 
last  resort,  Mr.  Poynter  said,  “it 
seems  to  me  it  is  our  solemn  ob¬ 
ligation  to  give  every  reader  a 
newspaper  if  he  wants  one.  The 
last  thing  we  will  do  is  ration 
our  readers.” 

“The  next  to  the  last  thing  we 
will  do,”  he  added,  “is  ration  our 
small  classified  advertisers.  If  I 
had  to  make  a  choice  between 
shrinking  our  editorial  page  or 
rationing  small  classified  ads,  I 
would  elect  to  shrink  the  editorial 
page.” 

“I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for 
putting  your  first  love  second,” 
he  told  the  classified  executives, 
“but  the  reader  comes  first.” 

Mr.  Poynter  said  little  is  ac¬ 
tually  known  about  the  current 
newsprint  situation.  “But  I  do 
know  this,”  he  said.  ‘There  isn’t 
enough  newsprint.  There  isn’t 
enough  even  if  we  had  worldwide 
peace.” 


The  tight  newsprint  supply  was 
emphasized  also  by  Franklin  D. 
Schurz,  business  manager  of  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  in  a 
talk  to  the  Great  Lakes  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference. 

At  first  glance,  he  remarked, 
the  Canadian  manufacturers’  esti¬ 
mate  of  an  increase  in  exports  to 
the  United  States  of  iy8%  for 
1951  looks  “satisfactory.” 

“However,”  he  went  on,  “if  we 
remember  that  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1950  many  publishers,  expecting 
a  drop  in  business,  cut  their  or¬ 
ders  and  newsprint  production  was 
below  normal,  we  observe  that 
there  will  be  little  increase  in 
1951  over  the  last  nine  months 
of  1950.  In  fact,  some  companies 
may  export  less  paper  to  U.  S. 
customers.” 

Two  firms.  Consolidated  and 
Abitibi,  have  notified  customers 
to  anticipate  from  10%  to  5% 
less  in  deliveries  this  year.  Part 
of  the  cutback  is  attributed  to  the 
high  loss  in  total  tonnage  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  varying  trims  in  publish¬ 
ers’  specifications. 

Better  Trims  Urged 

Another  factor  is  the  increase 
in  exports  from  Canada  to  over¬ 
seas  customers,  with  improvement 
of  the  dollar  situation  in  England 
and  Australia.  Although  these  ex¬ 
ports  will  come  far  from  equally 
prewar  or  even  1949  figures,  they 
will  make  a  sizable  dent  in  the 
Canadian  production.  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica’s  hopes  for  more  newsprint 
were  regarded  as  slim. 

Mr.  Schurz,  who  heads  the 
Newsprint  Committee  of  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association,  ad¬ 
vised  members  this  week  that  a 
majority  of  manufacturers  are 
oversold  for  1951.  He  urged  pub¬ 
lishers  to  watch  their  consumption 
carefully.  Rationing  would  induce 


Canada  to  sell  more  overseas,  he 
cautioned. 

Harold  S.  Smith,  president  of 
Wright  Co.,  told  Inland  members 
that  total  supply  could  be  im¬ 
proved  if  publishers  would  take 
more  half  and  three-quarter  rolls. 
More  than  80%  of  orders  on  file, 
he  said,  call  for  long  rolls,  leav¬ 
ing  wastage  in  side  runs.  The 
almost  perfect  trim,  he  added, 
would  be  two  60-inch  and  one  30- 
inch  roll,  but  few  papers  are  de¬ 
signed  to  handle  them. 

Canada  Output  Estimated 
In  a  report  studded  with  resent¬ 
ment  against  Congressional  inves¬ 
tigations  and  trade  criticism,  the 
Newsprint  Association  of  Canada 
said  28,000  tons  had  been  “lost” 
early  last  year  by  the  cutback  in 
orders,  whereas  U.S.  consumers 
finished  the  year  using  450,000 
tons  more  than  in  1949. 

A  1951  production  capacity  of 
5,400,000  tons,  which  is  125,000 
tons  more  than  1950,  is  estimated. 
The  Association  said  it  used  an 
Inland  survey  figure  of  3.4%  to 
project  U.  S.  demand  for  1951, 
arriving  at  a  round  figure  of  6,- 
050,000  tons.  Canadian  mills,  it 
reported,  would  ship  4,775,000 
tons  to  the  U.  S.,  or  65,000  tons 
more  than  in  1950. 

With  U.  S.  production  running 
close  to  1,000,000  tons  and  im¬ 
ports  from  Finland  about  150,000 
tons,  there  would  appear  to  be  a 
shortage  of  nearly  300,000  tons 
for  total  demand. 

1,000  Tons  Ruined  in  Storm 
Not  helping  the  situation  any 
is  the  recent  loss  of  1,000  tons 
to  several  New  York  area  news¬ 
papers  when  warehouses  were 
swamped  in  a  rain  and  wind 
storm.  Also  shipments  from  Fin¬ 
land  have  been  lagging,  due  to  a 
strike  at  the  mills. 

The  Newsprint  Association 
called  for  a  better  forecast  of 
U.  S.  needs,  suggesting  that  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  might  poll  the  525 
newspapers  whose  usage  statistics 
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HERE  FOR  A  VISIT 

Green,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jonrnat 

form  the  basis  for  calculating 
newspaper  consumption. 

The  Association  noted  that 
Canadian  production  running  1,- 
000,000  tons  a  year  more  than 
prewar,  and  it  has  been  achieved 
without  construction  of  new  mills. 
Installation  of  machines  and  great¬ 
er  efficiency  in  methods,  the  re¬ 
port  stated,  have  actually  added 
four  150,000-ton  mills  to  the 
productive  capacity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  observed,  10  mills  have  been 
built  or  re-opened  in  Canada  in 
.  the  last  five  years  but  not  to  pro¬ 
duce  newsprint.  This  indicates,  it 
!  said,  that  other  pulp  products  are 
I  more  attractive  to  new  venture 
’  capital. 

1  The  Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.’s 
i  304-inch  machine,  “Jumbo,” 
)  turned  out  275.39  tons  of  news¬ 
print  on  Jan.  3  in  a  24-hour  run 
f  which  is  believed  to  be  a  new 
)  record. 

Paper  from  the  Coosa  River 
I  mill  in  Alabama  is  now  being 
)  used  by  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
,  Republican  and  American  which 
-  have  a  contract  for  250  tons  a 


Williams  Elected 
By  Arizona  Group 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — R.  Lynn  Wil¬ 
liams,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Chandler  Arizoruin,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Arizona  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  at  the  annual 
meeting  here  Jan.  9.  He  succeeds 
Jones  Osborn  of  the  Yuma  Daily 
Sun.  Paul  Jaeger  of  the  Flagstaff 
Daily  Sun  was  re-elected  vicepres¬ 
ident  for  dailies  and  Vince  Taylor 
of  the  Eloy  Enterprise  for  week¬ 
lies. 

John  P.  Clum,  who  founded  the 
Tombstone  Epitaph  70  years  ago, 
was  elected  to  the  Arizona  News¬ 
paper  Hall  of  Fame.  The  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic  and  Mesa  Daily 
Tribune  won  general  excellence 
awards. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


foods,’  ‘tissue  builders,’  or  oourish 
the  skin  or  muscles;  or  is  there 


BBB  Booklet  Guides 
Admen  on  Home  Cures 


By  Lawrence  Forrant 


If  you  have  only  a  fringe 
around  the  top,  Baldy,  you 
shouldn’t  try  “Restoro,”  the  magic 
hairgrower  that  could  put  a  fuzz 
on  even  a  hard-boiled  egg. 

That’s  the  advice  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Better  Business  Bureaus, 
Inc.,  in  a  booklet,  “Facts  You 
Should  Know  About  Health 
Cures.”  It  will  help  newspaper 


the  growth  of  hair,  preventing 


any  known  preparation  that  can 
‘rejuvenate,’  or  ‘revitalize’  the 
skin. 

“Height  Increasing — ‘Therapeutic 
couches’  or  other  appliances  and 
systems  of  exercise  are  of  no 
value  whatsoever  for  increasing  the 
height  of  human  adults. 

“Pyorrhea — No  known  product 
can  be  truthfully  offered  to  the 


SP  Railroad 
To  Buy  Space 
In  900  Papers 


baldness,  or  feeding  or  nourishing  public  as  a  cure  or  remedy  for 


the  hair  or  scalp. 

“Bust  Developers — ^There  is  no 
known  preparation,  system  of  ex¬ 
ercise  or  mechanical  device  which 
may  be  properly  offered  to  the 
public  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
female  breast. 


pyorrhea. 

“Tobacco  Habit  Cures — ^There  is 
no  known  drug  or  combination  of 
drugs  that  can  be  truthfully  of¬ 
fered  to  the  public  to  cure  or 
overcome  tobacco  habit  or  perma¬ 
nently  eliminate  the  desire  for 
tobacco.  A  simple  determination 


Eyebrow  Dyes  —  Preparations 
advertising  managers  who  want  a  containing  coal-tar  dyes,  and  at  to  stop,  backed  by  will  power,  is 
guide  in  determining  when  ad  copy  least  most  metallic  dyes,  should  the  best  way  to  moderate  or  ab- 
for  self-medication  products  goes  never  be  used  to  color  the  eye-  stain  from  smoking.” 
excessively  beyond  the  acceptable  brows  or  eyelashes.  The  booklet  ends  with  warning 

Soap  and  Wafer?  against  placing  too  much  depend- 

“Face  and  Hand  Preparations —  ence  upon  testimonials  in  medical 
No  known  cream  or  lotion  will  advertising, 
clean  the  skin  pores  of  dirt  or 


in  claims  of  cures. 


Washingto n — The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  announced 
that  in  applying  for  court  injunc-  substantially  affect  pore  size;  cor- 


tions  to  prevent  false  advertising 
of  food,  drugs,  therapeutic  devices 
and  cosmetics,  it  will  proceed  not 
only  when  health  is  seriously  en¬ 
dangered  but  also  when  the  public 
is  threatened  with  “irreparable 
and  substantial  financial  injury." 


rect  blackheads,  oily  skin,  dry 
skin  or  ‘acid  skin’;  act  as  ‘skin 


“Testimonials,  to  be  of  value, 
must  be  both  honest  and  com¬ 
petent,”  the  text  reports.  “Few  lay 
persons  are  qualified  to  testify.” 


The  booklet  may  be  obtained 
at  any  one  of  the  89  BBB  offices 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
for  five  cents  a  copy. 

“You  would  not  condemn  a  mo¬ 
torist  for  changing  his  own  tire 
instead  of  calling  a  mechanic,”  the 
booklet  said.  “Similarly,  all  self- 
medication  cannot  be  condenmed. 
It  should  never  be  attempted  in 
the  treatment  of  serious,  chronic. 


Automobile  Linage 
Outlook  More  Cheerful 


By  George  W.  Parker 


Detroit — Auto  makers  expect  spreading  over  this  city  since  the 
business  to  be  pretty  good  for  the  ESA  ordered  the  car  makers  to 
first  three  months  of  the  year —  erase  price  boosts  seems  to  be 
and  maybe  well  into  the  second  lifting.  That  is  partly  due  to  the 
quarter.  fact  the  auto  makers  have  been 

Austerity  may  come  to  their  promised  a  review  of  the  price 
models — the  “brightness”  (chrome,  cutback  and  thus  see  a  chance 


Southern  Pacific  Railroad  will 
spend  about  half  its  1951  adver¬ 
tising  budget  on  newspaper  space 
in  900  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers,  F.  Q.  Tredway,  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  com¬ 
pany,  told  Eoitor  &  Publisher 
this  week. 

“.\bout  70%  of  our  1951  bud¬ 
get,  excluding  timetable  expense, 
will  be  spent  for  publication  ad¬ 
vertising,”  Mr.  Tredway  said.  “Of 
the  total  expenditures  for  publica¬ 
tion  advertising,  more  than  65% 
will  be' spent  in  newspapers.” 

Most  of  the  900  papers  on  SP’s 
ad  schedules  are  published  at 
points  along  the  railroad’s  line  in 
Oregon,  CaJifomia,  Nevada,  Ari¬ 
zona,  New  Mexico,  Texas  and 
Louisiana. 

Space  in  Northwest 

“We  will  also  use  certain  daily 
newspapers  in  Washington,  west¬ 
ern  Canada,  Utah,  the  southeast¬ 
ern  states  and  in  principal  mid- 
western  and  eastern  cities,”  Mr. 
Tredway  added. 

“Most  of  our  advertising,”  Mr. 
Tredway  said,  “will  be  devoted  to 
selling  our  passenger  train  ^rvice. 
We  expect  to  do  some  institution¬ 
al  advertising  and  will  probably 
use  some  space  for  freight  service 
and  public  education.” 

The  budget  will  remain  about 
the  same  as  last  year. 


_ •  !•  j  twuivfiuv*  vtin/aviw  aiiu  iuu5  a  wildllwC 

However  there  are  manv^nmn!?^®  "’“y  easing  of  its  restrictions. 

“‘'  J  pect  to  sell  them  just  the  same, 
useful  as  first  aid  treatments  and 


others  of  value  in  relieving  symp¬ 
toms  of  minor  acute  ailments  and 
superficial  lesions.  If  the  illness 
persists  or  relief  is  not  obtained 
in  reasonable  time,  a  physician 
should  be  consulted.” 

A  Handy  Reference 
But  there  may  be  some  false 
advertising  offered  to  newspapers, 
where  ad  managers  are  not  in  a 
position  to  judge  the  truthfulness 


are  in  the  same  boat,  they  will 
hail  the  loss  of  the  extra  decora¬ 
tions,  for — they  say — their  margin 
of  profit  on  those  shining  trims 
and  gadgets  is  not  worth  the  fuss. 

And  even  if  production  is  cut 
by  25% — from  8,000,000  units  in 
1950 — that  would  still  leave  6,- 
000,000  vehicles. 

Scoffing  at  those  who  see  bad 
times  around  the  comer,  an  ad- 


of  copy.  At  this  point,  the  book-  vertising  manager  of  one  of  the 
let  comes  in  as  part  of  BBB  coop-  local  papers  said: 


eration  “with  advertisers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  media  to  forestall  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  objectionable  adver¬ 
tisements.” 

Alphabetically,  the  text  runs 
from  Alcoholism  to  Wrinkle  Re¬ 
movers. 

“Alcoholism,”  BBB  said.  “Ad¬ 
vertised  ‘cures,’  ‘remedies’  or 
‘treatments’  for  this 
worthless.” 

Or  take  some  other  items.  The 
BBB  says  this  about  baldness: 
“There  is  no  known  drug,  prepara¬ 
tion,  device,  or  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  recognized  as  a  cure,  rem¬ 
edy,  or  competent  treatment  for 
baldness:  nor  as  capable  of  grow¬ 
ing  or  aiding  in  the  promotion  of 


“We  had  a  pretty  good  advertis¬ 
ing  yeai  when  they  only  turned 
out  5,000,000  units.  So  I  don’t 
see  why  we  should  do  so  bad 
this  year.” 

(A  Kaiser-Frazer  executive  told 
the  National  Automobile  Dealers 
Association  at  Miami  this  week 
to  expect  a  50%  reduction  in  car 
disease  arc  output  after  August.) 

The  year  1950  saw  about  $400,- 
000,000  spent  on  advertising  of 
new  and  used  cars.  This  is  figured 


The  way  auto  factories  are  go¬ 
ing  at  full  blast  day  and  night 
does  not  indicate  the  big  auto 
executives  are  very  much  afraid 
of  business  falling  off  in  the  next 
few  months. 

There  was  a  better  outlook  in 
the  advertising  offices  this  past 
week,  too.  One  reason  was  that 
Chrysler,  which  had  cut  off  its 
magazine  schedules,  reinstated 
them  and  was  getting  ready  to  set 
off  a  full  program  in  all  media  to 
announce  new  models  this  month. 

The  General  Motors  Corp. 
quintet  of  divisions  —  Cadillac, 
Buick,  Oldsmobile,  Pontiac  and 
Chevrolet  —  from  all  indications 
was  mapping  advertising  programs 
to  equal — if  not  exceed — those  of 
1950. 

Substitute  ad  programs  written 
around  institutional  and  morale¬ 
building  themes  are  being  pre¬ 
pared,  however,  in  case  the  nation 
does  go  suddenly  into  an  all-out 
war  production  campaign.  Service 
ads  to  build  up  dealer  business  in 


Burlington  Ads 

Several  hundred  newspapers 
will  carry  advertising  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail¬ 
road  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1951,  R.  W.  Jennings,  advertis¬ 
ing  agent,  said. 


$100,000  Firm  Plans 
Daily  in  Sioux  City 

Sioux  City,  la. — Sioux  City  is 
to  have  a  new  daily  paper,  ac¬ 
cording  to  articles  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  filed  for  the  Sioux  City  News 
Publishing  Co.,  by  John  P.  Tin- 
ley,  Jr.,  Council  Bluffs  attorney. 
The  field  is  now  covered  by  the 
Journal-Tribune.  Forty  years  ago 
there  were  three  dailies  here. 

The  new  company  is  incorpo¬ 
rated  for  $100,000  and  1,000 
shares  will  be  available  for  sale. 

President  of  the  corporation  is 
Robert  Friel,  a  Council  Bluffs 
contractor,  with  R.  Lee  Beckman 
of  Sioux  City  as  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  Mr.  Beckman,  formerly 
with  the  Journal-Tribune,  is  now 
a  reporter  for  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald. 


on  the  basis  of  8,000,000  new  that  line  also  are  being  lined  up. 


units — with  from  $20  to  $40  per 
unit  spent  on  advertising — ^plus 
15,000,000  used-car  sales  at  an 
average  ad  expenditure  of  $15. 
Some  of  the  gloom  which  was 


Ford  Motor  Co.  said  the  adver¬ 
tising  budget  would  have  to  be 
cut  along  with  production,  but  it 
said  no  decisions  had  been  made 
as  to  definite  action. 


Shifts  to  PiM.  Field 

The  Douglas  (Ariz.)  Daily  Dis¬ 
patch,  a  morning  paper  for  50 
years,  changed  to  an  afternoon 
daily  Jan.  1.  The  Saturday  edition 
is  pre-dated  Sunday,  for  Saturday 
night  distribution. 
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YouVe  Welcome  to 
the  Whole  Cleveland  Market. »» 

At  one  low  cost,  your  advertising  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
reaches  the  two  richest  retail  markets  in  Ohio.  For  only  the 
Plain  Dealer  adequately  covers  the  compact  Greater  Cleveland 
market— Cleveland  plus  26  adjacent  counties,  including  141* 
prosperous  cities  and  towns.  In  addition,  the  P.  D.  gives 
local  newspaper  support  to  your  dealers  in  their  own 
communities... Help  yourself  to  the  whole  Cleveland  market. 

*Akron.  Canton,  Youngstown  not  included. 

The  Plain  Dealer’s  Market  Survey  Department  can  assist 
you  in  checking  your  merchandising  coverage  with 
current  market  data  for  Cleveland.  Write  for  information. 


« uw"':  CLEVELAND 


PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inr.,  New  York,  t^hirago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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WELCOME  TO 

ELYRIA 


WELCOME  TO 


CONNEAUT 


WEICOME  TO 

KENT 


WELCOME  TO 


MASSILLON 


Duffy  Warns  Against 
Advertising  Idleness 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — ^Addressing  maintain  action  and  one  who  goes 
the  Sales  Executives  Club  here  into  a  period  of  sales  and  adver- 
Jan.  8,  Bernard  C.  Duffy,  presi-  tising  idleness.  Give  me  the  for- 
dent  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  mer  and  I  will  show  you  a  well- 
&  Osborn,  Inc.,  warned  against  managed  company. 


advertising  idleness.  He  declared 
flexibility  in  planning  advertising 


Competition  Is  Awake 
Markets  are  changing  rapidly. 


and  sales  programs  is  needed  to  Many  products — new  ones — have 
meet  existing  conditions.  entered  the  field  in  the  last  few 

“In  the  light  of  the  present  years  and  have  become  important 
international  situation,”  he  assert-  overnight.  Synthetic  soaps,  frozen 
ed,  “it  is  my  opinion  that  the  most  orange  juice,  and  the  anti-hista- 
important  consideration  today — as  mines  are  examples, 
it  concerns  advertising  and  selling  “New  media  such  as  television 
— is  the  fact  that  we  are  not  yet  and  the  more  effective  use  of  old 
at  war.  Let’s  not  get  into  the  habit  media  such  as  newspapers,  maga- 
of  sitting  around  waiting  for  the  zines,  outdoor  displays,  radio,  etc. 


patient  to  die 


have  enabled  the  advertiser  to 


“Today,  no  one  can  foresee  the  approach  the  problem  on  a  more 
immediate  future.  The  average  scientific  basis  with  greater  and 
business  man  is  no  different  from  quicker  results, 
our  leaders  in  Washington.  It  is  ‘The  impact  of  advertising  has 
a  day  in  and  day  out,  week  in  and  changed  living  habits.  Today  the 
week  out  operation.  Decisions  best  measuring  stick  against  any 


have  to  be  based  on  existing  con-  new  product  is  ‘Will  it  help  the 
‘Jit'ons-  housewife  get  out  of  the  kitchen 

Flexibility,  Not  Inactivity  or  give  her  more  leisure  time? 
“Undoubtedly  changes  will  have 


“Today  radio  ownership  is  at  its 


to  be  made,  and  some  flexibility  highest  level.  Newspaper  circula- 
in  our  planning  will  have  to  exist.  all-time  high.  Maga- 

But  let’s  not  confuse  flexibility  circulation  is  reaching  new 

with  inactivity.  Advertising  costs  Automobile  production  and 

are  higher,  but  advertising  is  pro-  figures  are  breaking  estab- 

ducing  greater  results  tod^y,  even  hshed  records.  Television  sales  are 
with  increased  costs,  than  ever  increasing.  And  outside  activities 


before.” 

A  manufacturer,  using  the  con 


such  as  automobile  travel  and 
spectator  sports  as  well  as  movie 


templated  war  economy  as  an  ex-  attendance  far  exceed  anything 
cuse,  who  fails  to  approach  1951  dreamed  of  twenty  or  thirty  years 
sales  and  advertising  problems  All  this  naturally  helps  to 

with  as  much  resourcefulness,  in-  buying.  Advertising  can 

genuity  and  enthusiasm  as  he  can  Justifiably  say  that^  it  has  played 
command,  is  doing  his  stockhola-  important  part  in  the  changing 
ers  a  disservice,  Mr.  Duffy  said,  habits  of  the  consumer. 

“Few  advertisers  today  are  on  After  World  War  I,  advertis- 
all-out  war  production  level,”  he  ‘*^8  agencies  and  media  had  to  an- 
continued.  “In  some  cases  produc-  ^''^cr  the  favorite  question.  Why 
tion  has  been  curtailed  to  a  lim-  advertise?  Today  this  is  not  nec¬ 
ked  degree.  This  may  indicate  Management  knows  and 

that  an  attitude  of  complacency  appreciates  the  function  of  adver- 
or  a  suspension  of  advertising  Those  who  don  t  will  be 

activity  is  the  order  of  the  day.  shown— not  by  the  newspaper  pub- 
This  is  wrong!  What  they  really  Ushers  or  the  owners  of  television 
need  is  flexibility.  ^"d  radio  stations,  but  by  their 

“There  is  a  great  difference  be-  competition.  The  companies  who 


This  is  wrong!  What  they  really  Ushers  or  the  owners  of  television 
need  is  flexibility.  ^"d  radio  stations,  but  by  their 

“There  is  a  great  difference  be-  competition.  The  companies  who 
tween  the  manufacturer  who  can  fcfuse  to  accept  advertising  as  an 
keep  in  a  flexible  position  but  important  part  of  our  national 

economy  will  have  to  learn  the 
__  It  1  1  bard  way.” 

Hearst  Ad  Sales 
Groups  Merged 

J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  general  man-  ^  Antl-Hed  Campaign 
ager  of  Hearst  Newspapers,  an-  Middletown,  N.  Y.  - —  The 
nounced  Thursday  that  commenc-  hoard  of  aldermen  unanimously 
ing  Monday,  Jan.  15,  the  sales  or-  passed  a  resolution  Jan.  2  praising 
ganizations  of  American  Weekly  ‘he  Middletown  Times  Herald  for 
and  Puck— The  Comic  Weekly  will  “g'vmg  us  the  truth”  about  “corn- 
become  part  of  the  Hearst  Adver-  munism  in  Middletown.”  Radio 
tising  Service.  station  WALL  was  also  com- 

The  sales  organizations  and  aux-  mended, 
iliary  services  and  all  matters  of  .  about  i^mmunism 

business  policy  will  be  under  the  Middletown  only  because  of 
supervision  and  direction  of  Her-  ‘he  patriotic  campaign  conducted 
bert  W.  Beyea,  HAS  general  man-  hy  the  Times  Herald  and  WALI 

to  give  us  the  truth,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  stated. 
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AIR  FRANCE 

I 

is  proud  of  its  record 


First  to  offer  sleeper  service  in  land  type  planes 
across  the  Atlantic 

First  to  offer  regularly  scheduled  non-stop  service 
across  the  Atlantic 

First  to  offer  course  by  course  serving  of  French 
cuisine  with  vintage  wines  and  champagne  in 
trans-Atlantic  service 

•jf  First  to  operate  regularly  scheduled  commercial 
service  from  New  York  International  Airport. 

First  airline  to  fly  the  South  Atlantic  regularly 
(1934-1939) 

Air  France  holds  the  record  for  eastward  crossing 
of  the  Atlantic  in  10  hours  and  32  minutes  and 
operates  regularly  scheduled  service  in  12  and  I/2 
hours. 

Air  France  is  the  only  foreign  flag  airline  to  serve 
Boston 

Air  France  has  the  longest  unduplicated  route 
mileage  of  any  airline  in  the  world 

Air  France  operates  only  749A  Constellations  in 
its  trans-Atlantic  service.  This  is  the  only  air¬ 
plane  capable  of  flying  the  Atlantic  non-stop  on 
regularly  scheduled  flights 

Since  1919,  when  Lucien  Boussotrot  flew  across  the 
English  Channel  with  the  first  regularly  scheduled 
French  commercial  flight,  Frenchmen  have  been 
operating  passenger  air  service.  That  means  32 
years’  EXPERIENCE  in  overwater  flying. 

Air  France  invites  you  to  send  for  its  booklet  "32 
YEARS  OF  OVERWATER  FLYING” 

We  offer  regular  news  serxice  and  "tailor  made” 
stories  to  the  American  press. 


Wire,  Write  or  Telephone  to 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DEPARTMENT 

AIR  FRANCE 


683  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Do  X  Days 
Make  OneA^a 


I 


r 
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The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  publishes  seven 
days  a  week.  The  second  Philadelphia  news¬ 
paper  also  publishes  seven  days  a  week. 

Every  important  metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  reports  seven-day  advertising 
figures  as  a  basis  for  analysis  and  comparison. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  conforms  to  this 
established  practice. 

We  are  proud  of  The  Inquirer  every  day  of 
the  week.  We  are  proud  of  The  Inquirer’s 
18  consecutive  years  of  total  advertising  lead¬ 
ership  in  America’s  3rd  market. 

To  increase  sales  in  Philadelphia,  be  sure  that 
your  schedule  is  headed  by  the  newspaper 
that  stands  first ,  .  .  ThE  INQL’IRER. 


In  1950,  The  Inquirer  carried  the 
largest  volume  of  advertising  ever  puh- 
'  lished  hy  any  Philadelphia  newspaper 

*,  in  a  similar  period. 

ADVERTISING  LINAGE 
;  YEAR  1950* 

i  Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  36,000,000  lines 

2nd  Newspaper  .  .  .  30,400,000  lines 
^  INQUIRER  Leadership  .  5,600,000  lines 
*  Source:  Media  Records 


/  NIouj  in  its 
Consecutive  Year  of  Total  j 
Advertising  Leadership 
in  Philadelphia 


Uh  jlnquirer 

l*hilaeli»lphia  The*  tme/mlr^r 


Exclusirt  AdverHting  Ruproienfafivos:  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  Empire  Slot*  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.,  Longocre  S-5232;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wocker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3*6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobicot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5*7260.  Wert  Coort  RepreMfitotivet;  FITZPATRICK 
B  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  Son  Francisco,  Garfield  1*7946  *  1127  Wilihire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0578. 
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member  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  He  had  started  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune  in  1909  as  an 
office  boy,  and  moved  into  the 
local  display  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  before  coming  to  New  York. 
On  Nov.  1,  1946  he  was  made 
advertising  manager,  succeeding 
the  late  H.  B.  Sherwood. 


Mr.  Glass  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Louisville  in 
1909.  While  attending  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago’s  graduate  school 
the  following  year,  he  started  his 
career  with  the  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Department  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  In  1912,  Mr.  Glass  left 
the  Tribune  to  join  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal. 

In  1918,  the  local  advertising 
manager  moved  to  New  York  as 
advertising  solicitor  for  the  Gar¬ 
ment  News  and  in  October,  1921, 
joined  the  News  in  the  same  ca¬ 
pacity.  He  was  placed  in  charge 
of  department  store  advertising  in 
1922  and  January  1924  he  was 
made  manager  of  the  newly  cre¬ 
ated  Brooklyn  Section. 

Mr.  Glass  retained  that  position 
until  1942,  except  for  a  period 
during  1931  and  ’32  when  he 
served  as  advertsing  manager  of 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Mirror.  In 
1942  Mr.  Glass  was  made  retail 
advertising  manager  and  also  han¬ 
dled  the  duties  of  local  advertising 
ipanager. 
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T.  J.  Cochrane 


ABC  Grculotion  Sept.  30,  1950:  Daily,  372,133— Sunday,  536,707 

The  Des  Moines  Registerand Tribune 
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"There*s  success  written  all  over  him  now  that  he’s 
getting  all-Iowa  coverage  in  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register” 


Can’t  tell  you  where  he  got  the  snappy  outfit . . .  but  can  tell 
you  how.  Comes  from  selling  a  statewide  market  of  V/i 
million  people  where  spending  tops  5  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Meaning  Iowa,  of  course. 

Never  was  there  a  simpler  single  way  to  tap  such  a  big, 
broad  market.  For  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  covers 
this  whole  state  better  than  most  papers  cover  a  city!  It 
dominates  in  86  out  of  Iowa’s  99  counties  with  coverage  of 
from  50%  to  100% — delivers  over  25%  in  all  others!  State¬ 
wide  average — 75%  of  all  buying  families. 

So  it’s  no  surprise  that  advertisers  have  made  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register  7th  of  all  Sunday  newspapers  in 
general  advertising  linage.  Especially  since  the  milline  rate 
is  only  $1.77! 


Gloss  Becomes 
Ad  Manager 
Of  N.  Y.  News 

Two  major  appointments  were 
made  in  the  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  News,  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1, 
when  Thomas 
J.  Cochrane  was 
named  advertis¬ 
ing  director  and 
John  H.  Glass 
succeeded  him  as 
advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Glass 
had  previously 
been  lo^l  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

Mr.  Cochrane 
came  to  the  Glass 

VT.......  lOfO  Arc# 


2  'Front'  Pages 

Burbank,  Calif.  —  Emphasis 
on  local  news  results  in  two 
‘Tront”  pages  for  readers  of  the 
Burbank  Daily  Review.  Page 
One  carries  only  hometown 
news  and  the  back  page  of  the 
paper  is  made  up  in  Page  One 
style  with  only  wire  news. 

New  Suburb  Weekly 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y. — ^Manlius 
Publishing  Corp.  began  publica¬ 
tion  of  its  second  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  the  DeWitt  Times,  in  the 
Syracuse  suburbs  Dec.  7.  The 
company  has  published  the  Eagle- 
Bulletin  in  eastern  Onondaga 
County  for  63  years. 


Bassett  Named  G.  M. 

On  Toronto  Telegram 

Toronto — ^John  Bassett,  Jr.  has 
been  appointed  general  manager 
of  the  Evening  Telegram,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  George 
McCullach,  publisher. 

Mr.  Bassett,  35-year-old  native 
of  Ottawa,  has  been  with  the 
Telegram  for  two  years  as  director 
of  advertising.  He  is  a  director  of 
the  Telegram  Printing  Co.,  of  the 
Sherbrooke  ((^e.)  Daily  Record 
Co.,  Ltd.,  and  of  the  Canadian 
Daily  Newspapers  Association. 

Son  of  John  Bassett,  president 
and  managing  director  of  the 
Montreal  Gazette,  Mr.  Bassett  left 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  in  1940  to  join 
the  Canadian  Army.  After  the 


war  he  was  vicepresident  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sherbrooke  Record  for 
three  years  before  joining  the 
Telegram. 

Harry  G.  Kimber,  59,  general 
manager  of  the  Globe  and  Mail, 
has  also  been  appointed  assistant 
publisher,  Mr.  McCullach  an¬ 
nounced.  Mr.  Kimber  became  gen¬ 
eral  manager  in  1936. 

■ 

GI  Paper  Revived 

Torrinoton,  Conn. — ^The  News 
From  Home,  a  monthly  mail 
newspaper  sent  to  Torrington  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  armed  forces  during 
World  War  II,  has  been  revived 
by  the  Torrington  Register.  Wal¬ 
ter  G.  Gisselbrecht,  editor  of  the 
Register,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
publication. 


MORE  NATIONAL  LINEAGE.  In  Washington,  D.  C.,  The  Star 
carries  more  national  display  advertising  than  any 
other  Washington  paper.  Advertisers  turn  logically  to 
the  medium  with  .  .  . 


MORE  LOCAL  LINEAGE.  The  Star  carries  more  retail  store 
display  advertising  than  any  other  Washington  paper. 
More  ic/fcre-to-buy-it  lineage  means  more  local  pull  for 
national  advertisers. 


No  Matter  How  You  Look  at  it... 

No.  1  in  the  Nation's  Capital 


Reprf tented  nationaUit  bit:  O  Mara  and  Ormsbe«,  Inc.,  420 
Lexington  Ave..  NYC  17  :  The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune 
Tower,  Chicago  11.  Member:  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
ANPA  Metropolitan  Group,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation. 


The  Washington  Star 

Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 


THE  EVENING  STAR  BROADCASTING  COMPANY  OWNS  AND  OPERATES  STATIONS  WMAL.  WMAL.PM  AND  WMAL-TV 


4  Editors  Join 
Kemey  for  Air 
Tour  of  Europe 

Five  U.  S.  newspaper  editors 
will  leave  from  New  York  Jan.  14 
for  a  five-week  tour  and  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  results  of  ECA  and 
U.  S.  military  assistance  programs. 
Departing  via  Pan  American  Air¬ 
ways  for  London  the  group  will 
use  local  airlines  around  Europe 
traveling  as  far  as  Ankara. 

The  tour  was  organized  by 
James  Kerney,  editor  of  the  Tren¬ 
ton  (N.  J.)  Times.  Each  editor 
will  pay  his  own  expenses.  Mr. 
Kerney  organized  a  similar  trip  a 
year  r-go  for  15  editors. 

Others  will  be: 

Prescott  Low,  editor  and  pub- 
i:  n'  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Pa¬ 

triot-Ledger. 

Lincoln  Stoddard,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele- 
gram-Cazette. 

Lauren  Soth,  associate  editor  of 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
Tribune. 

John  P.  Harris,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hutchinson  (Kan.) 
News-Herald. 

Originally,  1 1  editors  were 
signed  for  the  trip  but  a  majority 
backed  out  at  the  last  minute  be¬ 
cause  of  the  worsening  interna¬ 
tional  situation. 


Row  Over  Dividend 
Use  Told  in  Court 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Accumula¬ 
tion  of  dividends  for  use  in  expan¬ 
sion  became  a  point  of  disagree¬ 
ment  in  the  management  of  the 
Jersey  Journal,  according  to  testi¬ 
mony  this  week  in  the  dissolution 
suit  which  has  been  on  trial  sev¬ 
eral  months. 

Samuel  1.  Newhouse,  owner  of 
half-interest  in  the  Journal  and 
major  plaintiff  in  the  action,  re¬ 
vealed  in  court  that  he  had  pro¬ 
posed  a  four-point  program  in¬ 
volving  purchase  of  two  other 
newspapers  and  a  radio  station 
in  the  territory  and  development 
of  the  Journal  into  a  countrywide 
newspaper. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  New¬ 
house  centered  around  his  refusal 
to  vote  for  declaration  of  divi¬ 
dends  at  S60  a  share,  as  proposed 
by  J.  Albert  Dear  in  January, 
1949,  when  the  president’s  (Mr. 
Dear’s)  report  showed  profit  of 
$202,283  after  taxes  for  1948. 

Counsel  for  Mr.  Dear,  chief  de¬ 
fendant,  contended  that  his  client 
and  Mr.  Newhouse  disagreed  on 
the  possible  tax  penalty  on  un¬ 
distributed  dividends.  Mr.  Dear, 
he  said,  had  been  advised  tha: 
only  the  making  of  definite  com¬ 
mitments  would  avoid  the  surtax 
levy,  whereas  Mr.  Newhouse  took 
the  position  that  mere  considera¬ 
tion  of  acquisitions  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient. 

The  hearing  will  resume  Jan.  22. 


7  Promotions 
On  Editor  Roll 
In  San  Diego 

San  Diego,  Calif. — Promotions 
to  top  editorial  posts  in  the  San 
Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune 
were  announced 
this  week  by 
William  Shea, 
vicepresident  and 
general  manager 
of  the  Union- 
Tribune  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 

Named  editors 
of  the  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune, 
respectively,  were 
J.  C.  Safley  and 
Thornton  McGrew 
Boulter,  both  formerly  managing 
editors  of  the  two  papers. 

C.  A.  McGrew,  editor  of  the 
Union  for  15  years,  who  has  been 
affiliated  with  the  newspaper  for 
more  than  35  years,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  emeritus. 

Richard  F.  Pourade  and  Newell 
N.  Jones  were  advanced  from  city 
editorships  of  the  Union  and  the 
Evening  Tribune,  respectively,  to 
managing  editors.  The  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editors,  Conant  Moul¬ 
ton  and  Guy  T.  Ryan,  were  pro¬ 
moted  to  city  editors. 

Mr.  Safley  has  been  with  the 
Copley  Press,  of  which  the  Union 
and  Evening  Tribune  are  mem¬ 
bers,  since  February,  1928.  He 
held  executive  positions  with  the 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  News  and 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Union-Tribune. 

Mr.  Boulter  began  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  in  San  Diego  more 
than  23  years  ago  as  a  reporter 
with  the  Union.  He  became  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Evening  Trib¬ 
une  in  1943  after  having  risen 
to  city  editor  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Pourade  began  as  a  copy 
boy  for  the  old  San  Diego  Sun  in 
1932,  and  was  managing  editor 
when  the  paper  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  in  1939.  He  joined  the  Union 
staff  in  1943  after  stints  with  the 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald  Post,  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune,  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Calif.)  Bee  and  Holly¬ 
wood  Citizen-News.  He  has  been 
city  editor  since  1946. 

Mr.  Jones  started  as  a  reporter 
for  the  old  San  Diego  Sun  in 
1927.  He  joined  the  Evening  Trib¬ 
une  in  1934,  and  was  appointed 
city  editor  10  years  later. 

Mr.  Moulton  began  as  a  copy 
boy  for  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
in  1936  and  joined  the  Union  in 

1943.  Mr.  Ryan  has  been  with 
the  Evening  Tribune  since  April, 

1944.  Previously,  he  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Brownwood  (Tex.) 
Bulletin. 


Boulter 


.Jones 


Pourade 


Moultou 


Ryan 


‘Pennsylvania  Week' 
Winners  Are  Named 

Harrisburg — Winners  of  the 
Newspaper  Awards  in  connection 
with  the  1950  Pennsylvania  Week 
were  announced  this  week  by  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce  Theodore 
Roosevelt  HI. 

The  Tamaqua  Evening  Courier 
and  the  Norristown  Times  Herald 
were  chosen  as  winners  among 
the  daily  newspapers.  Awards  to 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  went  to  the  Shippensburg 
News-Chronicle,  the  Forest  Repub¬ 
lic  in  Tionesta,  and  the  Blairs- 
ville  Dispatch. 

The  awards  were  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  newspapers’  activity 
in  promoting  Pennsylvania  Week. 


25,000  Attend 
Dailies'  Carnival 
At  Ohio  Capitol 

Columbus,  O. — ^The  Columbus 
Dispatch  and  Ohio  State  Journal 
can  look  back  at  the  biggest  series 
of  Christmas  promotions  offered 
by  local  newspapers  to  date. 

Combining  their  promotional 
program,  the  two  newspapers  of¬ 
fered  three  coloring  contests  for 
the  children,  a  Christmas  carol 
folder  give-away,  Christmas  blot¬ 
ters  for  their  carriers  to  give  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  a  public  carnival  on 
the  State  Capitol  grounds. 

This  is  the  third  year  for  the  1 
Kiddies  Christmas  Karnival,  and  * 
approximately  25,000  youngsters 
12  and  under  rode  on  three  merry- 
go-rounds  furnished  by  a  local 
carnival  company  and  a  minia¬ 
ture  train  named  the  “Sunshine 
Special”  owned  by  the  Ohio  State 
Journal,  met  Santa  Claus,  and 
received  a  stick  of  candy.  Each 
child  was  given  a  strip  of  five 
tickets  for  the  Karnival.  The  en¬ 
tire  west  side  of  the  Capitol  build¬ 
ing  and  lawn  were  illuminated  by 
Christmas  lights — the  entire  ex¬ 
pense  borne  by  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Forty  turkeys  were  given  away 
to  children  by  the  Ohio  State 
Journal  and  the  Columbus  Star  in 
the  coloring  contests,  and  the 
Columbus  Dispatch  gave  away  50  i 
toy  and  doll  presents.  I 

The  Christmas  carol  folder,  a  I 
traditional  give-away  by  the  Co-  I 
lumbus  Dispatch  and  Ohio  State  ^ 
Journal,  was  exhausted  four  days  ^ 
before  Christmas  when  the  last  of  i 
100,000  copies  were  passed  out  to  | 
individuals  and  organizations.  i 

Carriers  of  the  two  newspapers 
gave  away  180,000  Christmas  blot-  1 
ters  to  their  subscribers.  | 

After  Christmas  the  Ohio  State  ' 
Journal  continued  operation  of  the 
Sunshine  Special,  the  miniature 
train,  sending  it  into  Columbus 
and  suburban  school  grounds  and 
giving  children  free  rides  on  the  . 
small  diesel-type  conveyance.  The  3 
Ohio  State  Journal  plans  to  send  ■ 
it  around  Central  Ohio  during  the  ^ 
warmer  months.  ’■ 


Koppe  Appointed 

S.  S.  Koppe  Co.,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  national  advertis¬ 
ing  representative  for  the  Garcia 
Valseca  dailies  in  Mexico. 
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A  ST  A  President-elect  A.  L.  Simmons 
for  outstanding  summer  travel  section . . . 

John  Hughes  came  to  The  News  as  a  copy  boy  in 
1934... and  at  night  started  to  slug  his  way  through 
culture  courses  at  Columbia.  After  two  years  on 
the  coffee  and  sandwich  beat  he  was  graduated  to 
police,  and  later  to  general  assignments. 

In  1946,  he  covered  aviation.  Then  as  Military 
Editor,  he  followed  major  military  maneuvers,  in 
the  Arctic,  Aleutians,  the  Caribbean  and  Europe. 
Bucketing  around  the  world  with  the  high  brass 
gave  John  itchy  feet... In  December  1947  he  sold 
the  office  on  letting  him  start  a  travel  column 
titled  "Wheels,  Keels  &  Wings.”  Since  then  his  life 
has  been  a  bowl  of  visas,  reservations  and  front  boy! 

He  travels  as  plain  Joe  Doakes,  takes  nothing  on 
the  cuff,  and  is  under  no  obligation  to  toss  bouquets. 
Sometimes  he  brings  along  the  Better  Half,  to  get  the 
woman  angle.  He  traveled  100,000  miles  last  year. 

Last  May  he  put  out  The  News’  first  Travel  Section 
...24  pages  of  what  most  people  want  to  know  when 


they  go,  what  to  do  and  see.  The  Section  clicked  with 
the  customers,  rang  up  fresh  receipts  for  resorts,  hotels, 
and  transportation  purveyors  on  three  continents... 
And  on  December  7  the  American  Society  of  Travel 
Agents  tapped  Hughes  and  The  News  with  a  special 
award  for  an  outstanding  Travel  Supplement... "for 
continued  excellence  in  the  field  of  travel  writing.” 
The  Association  examined  302  newspapers  in  all. 
Another  of  the  smaller  local  sheets  here,  called  The 
New  York  Times,  got  a  similar  Oscar. 

The  travel  held  catches  on  fast ...  in  the  first 
eleven  months  in  1950  gave  The  News  an  advertising 
gain  of  83,000  lines — three  times  that  of  any  other 
New  York  paper. 

In  such  a  market  as  New  York,  such  a  paper  as 
The  News  can  hardly  help  sell  more  of  everything 
from  world  cruises  to  white  goods,  from  ice  cream 
cones  to  investment  trusts,  at  a  lower  cost .  .  .  than 
almost  any  other  medium  in  the  world.  This  modest 
claim  can  be  supported  with  evidence  from  practically 
every  classification  .  . .  Ask  for  the  facts! 


New  York  News 

DAILY.,  more  than  2,125,000  '  I 

SUNDAY  more  t/ion  4,050,000  /  BHiIOm  I 
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1  •  B  TV  11*  •a  publicity  as  the  best  way  to  check  Carrier  and  9.  Pals 

Editors  Use  Publicity  save  3  from  Bia*e 

^  Ward  wrote,  “that  there  are  cer-  Welch,  W.  Va.  Three  young 

^  T  occupational  inconveniences  Negro  children,  who^  mot  er  ad 

JL  ^^^JxXOv^X  O  jQ  newspaper  work  and  that  one  left  them  alone  in  their  home  u 

of  them  is  a  constant  necessity  to  Hemphill,  while  she  went  shop- 
There  is  no  “magic  formula”  as  to  who  kept  the  news  sup-  ^e  vigilant  about  liberty.  It  is  not  ping,  are  alive  today  because  ot 

for  obtaining  public  information  pressed.  And  I  try  to  make  them  pleasant  to  have  to  fight  constant-  the  alertness  and  bravery  ot  ^  1+ 

from  stubborn  or  reluctant  offi-  look  like  crooks,  not  simple  goons  ly  protection  of  the  rights  of  year-old  newspaperboy  and  his  two 

cials,  but  ample  publicity  usually  that  they  are,  when  we  do  catch  public  and  the  press,  but  the  companions, 
is  an  effective  deterrent  to  would-  them.”  only  alternative  for  us  seems  to  be  Stanley  Walters,  14,  a  carrier 

be  censors.  Wallace  A.  Brennan,  editor  of  for  timid  persons  among  us  to  for  the  Welch  Daily  News  m 

This  is  the  consensus  of  nine  the  Dunkirk  (N.  Y.)  Observer,  take  up  a  different  profession.”  Hemphill,  was  delivering  tii^apen 

editors  writing  in  the  January  reported  that  editorials  in  his  ■  as  usual  about  5:30  p.m.  Dec.  30^ 

Bulletin  of  the  American  Society  newspaper  had  helped  to  defeat  MisS  StOUG  Retires  oil-n:  ‘r.r.fhh 


of  Newspaper  Editors.  The  editors  for  reelection  3  members  of  the  Fairmont  W  Va Elizabeth  e""u' ’i’’ •  ‘“V“  '' 

K  n'ew^*  school  board  after  the  l^ard  „  ^j^ne  retired  as  society  editor  Vhe1'’ial  sIToke  coming  from  a 

keep  news  sources  open  despite  d  scont  nued  publishing  its  official  .l,.  Fnirmnnt  West  Virainian  u  '  "cy  saw  smoKe  coming  irom  a 
local  “iron  curtains.”  .oinutes.  The  records  will  prob-  Sh^  S  b^^  ff  upon  investigating  dis- 

One  advocate  of  the  “publicity  ably  be  made  available  again  when  ^ho  has  been  ^ 


as  usual  about  5:30  p.m.  Dec.  30, 
with  two  companions,  Joe  Edd 
Phillips,  12,  and  Danny  Grubb, 


tive  editor  of  the  Schenectady  office. 


(N.  Y.)  Union-Star.  “We  have, 
from  time  to  time,  encountered 
difficulty  in  prying  stories  out  of 
.  .  .  our  public  officials,”  Mr. 


‘Misplaced’  Records  reporting  s 

Reporters  on  the  Charleston  city  editor. 
(S.  C.)  News  and  Courier  rarely 


Betty  Sammons,  who  nas  oeen  (rapped  in  one  corner  of  the  flam- 
city  editor  of  the  West  \  irginian.  one-room  shanty.  They  rushed 
A1  Zimmerman,  member  of  the  home  and  rescued  three 

reporting  staff,  will  be  the  new 


•eled  the  structure.  Thie  founh 
child,  3,  perished. 

“When  we  got  those  three  out- 


boran  repoZd  “Bm  we  have  RevertS  tO  Weekly  “When  we  got  those  three  out- 

found  them  to  be  quite  allereic  **’°ugh  requested  records  are  Cody  (Wyo.)  Enterprise  is  side  on  the  road.”  said  Stanley, 

to  publicity  regarding  their  reti-  misplaced  by  officials,  published  once  a  week,  after  “we  tried  to  go  after  the  other  _ 

cence  to  let  the  public  in  on  their  being  published  twice  a  week  for  little  boy.  but  the  blaze  got  so  hot  | 

little  secrets.  One  or  two  such  *"  "  ”  . . 


wrote.  Attorneys  sometimes  mark 


stories  invariably  bring  them  (Do"’t  Pub- 

around  fn  n..r  »'sh  ),  but  tho  News  and  Courier 


we  couldn't  get  back  in.' 


around  to  our  way  of  thinking  !  I'  ■  •  .i.-  u  i  * 

“Public  opinion  (particularly  to 
a  gent  dependent  on  public  opin-  •  •„  a  fi,» 

ion  for  his  bread  and  butter)  still  joined  the  ofber 

is  a  most  potent  weapon.”  endorsing  the  publicity 

^  ,  ,  cure  approach.  We  have  no 

cws  Contacts  Important  magic  formula  for  keeping  official 
A  similar  approach  was  sug-  noses  clean  except  that  we  raise 
gested  by  Bert  A.  Teeters,  manag-  cain  whenever  we  suspect  officers 
ing  editor  of  the  Springfield  (O.)  of  holding  out  information,”  he 
News  and  Sun.  Mr.  Teeters  wrote. 

stressed  the  importance  of  wide  Newspapers  in  New  York  State 
news  contacts,  from  high  officials  have  developed  an  effective  sys- 
down  to  office  boys,  to  insure  tern  of  exchanging  information  in 
leaks”  of  suppressed  news.  the  fight  against  news  barriers. 

“When  an  effort  is  made  to  Oxie  Reichler.  editor  of  the 
withhold  news,  someone  spills  it  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald  States- 
to  a  staffer  and  we  proceed  to  man  reported. 

^  Slate  and  Federal  Regulations 


subsequent  results  usually  cure  the 
situation  for  a  time  at  least,”  Mr. 
Teeters  wrote. 


R.  L.  McGrath,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times, 


Charles  Moss,  executive  editor  ul 

of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  interference  in  Seattle.  He  [ 

also  reported  successful  use  of  the  objection  however,  to  one  , 

“publicity  cure.”  When  an  official  federal  reg- ] 

refuses  to  disclose  public  records,  “  ' 

the  Banner  rnn*  a  ’  Withholding  information  from  the 


“publicity  cure.”  When  an  official 
refuses  to  disclose  public  records,  ^ 
the  Banner  runs  a  complete  story 
of  the  refusal,  including  direct 
quotes  from  the  official  involved  u-u-. 
and  his  picture  in  whatever  action  , 
accompanies  the  denial. 


The  state  law,  one  which  pro¬ 
hibits  scrutiny  of  general  taxes, 
has  prevented  inspection  of  rec- 


In  cases  where  attempts  to  bar 

reporters  or  photographers  are  ex-  operators  of  slot  ma- 


pected,  the  Banner  usually  sends 
two  cameramen,  “one  to  be  a  sort 


State  by  operators  of  slot  ma¬ 
chines. 

The  federal  regulation  directs 


of  decoy  and  the  other  to  do  the  P^r 

actual  shooting,”  Mr.  Moss  wrote,  '““i"  ^ 

.  .  „  .  confidential.  This  regulation  recent- 

Decisions  Reached  in  Private  |y  interfered  with  the  presentation 
Arthur  V.  Burrowes,  editor  of  of  evidence  at  a  Tacoma  murder 
the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  trial,  according  to  Mr.  McGrath, 
and  Gazette,  reported  that  munic-  He  urged  newspapers  to  join  in  a 
ipal  councils  in  his  community  campaign  against  restrictions  of 
frequently  avoid  publicity  by  this  nature. 

reaching  decisions  in  private  Clifford  B.  Ward,  editor  of  the  : 
caucus  before  holding  public  meet-  I  ort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel,  | 
ings-  described  his  formula  for  combat- 1 

However.  Mr.  Burrowes  wrote,  ting  local  censorship  as  “one  com- 1 
‘  they  all  know  that  somebody  pounded  of  persistence,  a  willing-  j 
will  leak  sometime  and  it  is  damn  ness  to  fight  and  a  conviction  that 
sure  they  are  going  to  get  a  page  the  people  do  have  a  right  to 
one  spread  with  all  the  details  know.”  He  too  advocated  strong 


Sell  the  News  readers 
and  you  sell  the 
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Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER.  Editor  and  Pubtuher 
"Western  New  York’s  Great  Newspaper" 
KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  National  Repmenlatives 
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Advertisers  like  it  because  readers  like  it. 
Alert  editing  and  lively  make-up  combine  to 
give  The  Call-Bulletin  its  distinctive  sparkle. 
Its  forceful,  modern  outlook  is  backed  by  95 
years  of  eiperienced  leadership,  and  today’s 
Call-Bulletin  has  dash  and  dependability. 


The  importance  of  the  time  advantage  in 
presenting  "today's  news  today"  is  magnified 
for  The  Call-Bulletin  due  to  its  Golden  Gate 
location.  5  p.m.  in  San  Francisco  is  8  p.m.  in 
New  York;  I  a.m.  in  London;  4  a.m.  in  Mos¬ 
cow — and  news  sources  throughout  the  world 
are  closed  down. 


Winchell,  Pegler  and  Hatio,  to  name  just  a 
few.  Sokolsky,  Lawrence,  Haney  and  Powers 
.  .  .  all  the  nation's  greatest  columnists,  car¬ 
toonists  and  special  interest  eiperts  are 
paraded  (Jaily  in  the  newspaper  that  brings 
San  Franciscans  their  best  reading — gives  I 

advertisers  their  best  buy. 


Years  of  Call-Bulletin  display  linage  leadership 
prove  that  distinguished  by-lines  make  the 
best  buy-lines.  Sprightly  writing,  prize  win¬ 
ning  pictures  and  complete  departmentals 
give  coverage  to  all  interests  —  provide  a 
rounded,  authoritative  background  for  all 
advertising  classifications. 


SanTnancisco  ttas  Tour 
Good  X)dilij  Mewspaper^ 


a  Rep  from  any 

Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 

office  can  show  you  why 


The  CBlI-BulletinOariDo 
The  Best  Jobf^r You 


THE  CaEL-BuLLETIN 

SAN  FtANCISCO'S  frlendlf  NfWSPAPf* 
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Peoria  Official 
Quits;  Suit  to 
Open  File  Ends 

Peoria,  Ill. — mandamus  suit 
brought  by  the  Peoria  Journal 
against  John  T.  McAllister,  super¬ 
intendent  of  police,  when  he  re¬ 
fused  a  Journal  reporter  access 
to  an  official  file,  was  dismissed 
without  prejudice  in  circuit  court 

Judge  Henry  J.  Ingram  also  dis¬ 
solved  a  temporary  injunction  is¬ 
sued  after  the  Journal’s  petition 
had  been  filed. 

Journal  attorneys  filed  the  man¬ 
damus  suit  after  Mr.  McAllister 
had  seized  an  official  police  file  on 
Lilburne  King,  a  director  of  the 
Peoria  Municipal  Tuberculosis 
sanitarium  board,  before  the  re¬ 
porter  could  examine  its  contents. 

The  police  chief  grabbed  the  file 
from  the  reporter,  left  the  room 
without  explaining  his  action,  and 
remained  incommunicado  for 
more,  than  an  hour.  Then  he  in¬ 
formed  the  newspaper  that  the 
record  was  “not  public  to  the 
newspaper  or  to  any  private  citi¬ 
zen.” 

About  30  minutes  after  the 
chief  had  snatched  the  file  from 
the  reporter,  Mr.  King  appeared 
in  the  Journal  office  with  his  letter 
of  resignation  from  the  board. 

Henry  Slane,  editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  declared  there  was  no  need 
to  go  ahead  with  the  mandamus 
action  “inasmuch  as  the  entire 
sanitarium  matter  was  settled  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  sanitarium 
patients.” 

The  Journal,  said  Mr.  Slane,  has 
all  the  information  contained  in 
the  file,  having  obtained  it  from 
other  sources. 

Contents  of  the  file  were  not 
published  because  Mr.  King  had 
resigned,  Mr.  Slane  said.  As  a 
public  official,  Mr.  King’s  back¬ 
ground  was  a  matter  of  public  rec¬ 
ord,  he  pointed  out 

“We  feel  nothing  would  be 
served  by  publishing  the  contents 
of  the  police  file  now  that  King 
has  resigned,”  he  said. 

■ 

Phila  Agency  Starts 
Profit  Sharing  Plan 

Philadelphia  —  Gay  &  Rogers, 
advertising  agency,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  five  new  part¬ 
ners  and  the  creation  of  a  profit- 
sharing  program  for  all  of  the  105 
employes. 

There  are  now  11  agency  part¬ 
ners.  The  new  ones  are  Samuel 
Chew,  new  business  director;  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Edwards,  Jr.,  and  Ather¬ 
ton  Seeley,  of  the  Contact  depart¬ 
ment;  William  S.  Harvey,  of  the 
copy  department;  and  Edmond  G. 
Thomas,  head  of  the  agency’s  spe¬ 
cial  department  handling  pharma¬ 
ceutical  accounts.  . 

Under  the  profit-sharing  plan,  a 
percentage  of  agency  profits  are 
being  set  aside  to  distributed 
next  December. 


Eliott  ^aki 


classified: 

Cherry  Valley  (N.  Y.)  News: 
“man  to  shovel  snow  and  twin 
beds.” 


Denver  (Colo.)  Post:  “bargain 
HASH  BUY — One  1946  Chevrolet.” 


Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald: 
“LOST  —  Twin-size  m  at  t  r  e  s  s, 
urgently  needed.” 


Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sen¬ 
tinel:  “lost  —  Brown  alligator 
man’s  billfold.” 


Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegraph: 
“lost — Christmas  present;  answers 
to  Patch.” 


Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review-Jour¬ 
nal:  “single  business  girl  wants 
small  apartment  convenient  to 
strip.” 


Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal: 
“woman  wanted  as  housekeeper; 
no  clothing.” 


Cottage  Grove  (Ore.)  Sentinel: 
“lost — Black  pocketbook  with  old 
1st  Natl.  Bank  on  it.” 


St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times: 
“one  lot  gabardine  trousers. 
These  will  not  last  long.” 


Somerset  (Pa.)  Democrat: 
“subscribe  for  the  Democrat.  No 
Waiting  List.” 


Newspaper  Women 
Will  Receive  Prizes 


Entries  in  the  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Women’s  Club  contest  for 
outstanding  work  done  by  New 
York  City  newspaper  women  in 
1950  must  be  postmarked  not 
later  than  midnight  of  Jan.  15, 
and  mailed  to  the  Club  headquar¬ 
ters  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore. 


Margaret  Mara,  president,  said 
five  $50  bonds  will  be  given  for 
the  best  in  foreign  correspon¬ 
dence,  domestic  news,  news  fea¬ 
ture  writing,  column  of  interest  to 
women  and  column  of  comment. 

Co-chairmen  of  the  awards 
committee  are  Marjorie  Frans- 
worth  of  the  Jourrml  American 
and  Jeanne  Toomey  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle.  Members  of  the 
committee  include  Dorothy  Bar¬ 
clay,  New  York  Times;  Maggie 
Bartel,  News;  Claire  Cox,  United 
Press;  Agnes  Adams  Murphy, 
Post;  Vaudine  Newell,  Mirror; 
Josephine  Paquin,  King  Fea¬ 
tures;  Eugenia  Sheppard,  Herald 
Tribune;  Carol  Taylor,  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun;  Adrienne  Weil, 
Associated  Press,  and  Miss  Mara, 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 


m  ^  in  Ihn  I 


in  the  Nation  in 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 


As  measured  for  first  ten  months 
of  1950  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 


Total  Advertisint  of  the  First  Fifty  Newspapers 

(Both  six-day  and  seven-day  papers) 


LINES 

Milwouk**  Journol  (E  &  S) .  36.645,000 

Chicago  Tribunt  (M  &  S) .  35,382,698 

Lot  Angolas  Timas  (M  &  S) .  32,682,393 

Naw  York  Timas  (M  &  S) .  32,216,520 

Wbshington  Stor  (E  &  S) .  31,545,939 

Datroit  Naws  (E  &  S) .  30,427,793 

Miomi  Harold  (M  &  S) .  29,631,876 

Sollimora  Sun  (E  &  S) .  29,446,341 

Philodalphio  tnquirar  (M  &  S) .  29,409,138 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  (E  &  $) .  29,221,774 

Naw  York  Naws  (M  &  S) . i .  29.002,691 

Dallas  Timas-Harold  (E  &  S) .  28.022,012 

Naw  Orlaons  Timas  Picoyuna  &  Stotas  (M  A  $) .  27,938,590 

Clavalond  Ploin-Doolar  (M  A  $) .  26,383.401 

Akron  Baocon-Journol  (E  A  S) .  26,039,965 

Minnoopolis  Stor  A  Tribuna  (E  A  S) .  25.862.948 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispotch  (E  A  S) .  25.788,672 

Philodalphio  Sullatin  <E  A  S) .  24,970,929 

Dollos  Naws  (M  A  S) .  24,603482 

Doyton  Naws  (E  A  S) .  24,324,123 

Indianapolis  Stor  (M  A  S) .  24,179,769 

Nawark  Naws  (E  A  S) .  24,053,834 

Atlanta  Journol  A  Constitution  (E  A  S) .  23,900,008 

Tolodo  Blada  (E  A  S) .  23,829,502 

Birmingham  Naws  (E  A  S) . . . .  23,465.723 

Los  Angalas  ERominar  (M  A  S) .  23,450,775 

Columbus  Dispatch  (E  A  S) .  23,099,003 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  (M  A  S) .  23,053,503 

Syracuse  Harold  Journal  A  Americon  (E  A  S) .  22,240,772 

Bsston  Herald  (M  A  S) .  22,225,631 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  (M  A  S) .  21.494,080 

Oakland  Tribune  (E  A  S) .  21,392,808 

Denver  Post  (E  A  S) .  20,934,269 

St.  Poul  Pioneer  Press  A  Dispatch  (E  A  S) .  20,406,250 

Rochester  Democrat  A  Chronicle  (M  A  S) .  20.309,485 

Pittsburgh  Press  (E  A  S) .  20,286,560 

Cleveland  Press  (E) .  20,163,726 

Houston  Post  (M  A  S) .  20,094,796 

Ipuisville  Courier-Journal  (M  A  S) .  20,068.461 

Buffalo  Evening  News  (E) .  20,046,197 

Seottle  Times  (E  A  S) .  19.907,504 

Woshington  Times-Herold  (DA  S) .  18,863,322 

Woshington  Post  (M  A  S) .  18,818,095 

Son  Froncisco  ERominer  (M  A  $) .  18,716.498 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegrom  (E  A  S) .  18.544.107 

Baltimore  American  A  News-Post  (E  A  S) .  18.504,598 

Nashville  Tennessean  (M  A  S) .  18,137,849 

San  Antonio  ERpreu  (M  A  S) .  17,904,900 

Youngstown  Vindicotor-Telegrom  (E  A  S) .  17,858.726 

New  York  Harold  Tribune  (M  A  S) .  17,853,419 


If  you  want  to  sell  the  great  and  growing 
Houston  market  at  lowest  cost  —  use  the 
one  paper  that  has  proved  and  demonstrated 
its  leadership  for  ^  eonseeutive  years. 


The  Houston  Chronicle 


R.  w.  McCarthy 

Advertising  Director 


M.  J.  GIBBONS 
Notionol  Advertising  Mor>ogor 


THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
Notionol  Representotives 


FIRST  IN  HOUSTON  IN  CIRCULATION  AND  ADVERTISING  FOR  38  CONSECUTIVE  YEAli 
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FHERES 

ONLY 

NE 

IRST! 


..and  in  the  SALT  LAKE 
intermountain  market... 

THE  TRIBUNE-TELEGRAM 

IS  FIRST! 


FIRST  IN  CIRCULATION 
FIRST  IN  TOTAL  ADVERTISING 

FIRST  IN  RETAIL  ADVERTISING 

In  1950  THE  TRIBUNE-TELEGRAM  Published 
52%  MORE  LINES  THAN  THE  DESERET  NEWS 

FIRST  IN  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 

In  1950  THE  TRIBUNE-TELEGRAM  Published 
115%  MORE  LINES  THAN  THE  DESERET  NEWS 

HRST  IN  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

In  1950  THE  TRIBUNE-TELEGRAM  Published 
78%  MORE  LINES  THAN  THE  DESERET  NEWS 

NOTE:  Adv«rtitin9  Linage  Percanlages  based  on 
7-day  Tribune  and  7-day  Deseret  News. 

SOURCES:  Linage,  Media  Records. 

Circulation,  ABC  12  months  ending  June  30,  1950. 


THE  SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE-TELEGRAM 

EVERYTHING  an  advertiser  needs! 


'  Represented  Nationally  by  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 

^  and  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers. 
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advertising  director,  will  dig  into  morning  session,  Karl  T.  Fini 
NAEA’s  major  activity  for  1951  Cincinnati  (O.)  Times-Star  ad 
with  a  talk  on  “Selling  General  vertising  director,  will  report  fa 
Advertising  at  the  Local  Level.”  NAEA’s  Schools  and  College 
His  talk  will  be  followed  by  the  Committee.  Phil  Buchheit,  Spa- 
Bureau  of  Advertising’s  report,  tanburg (S.C.)  Herald-Journal  pul^ 
including  introductory  remarks  by  lisher,  will  introduce  “Two  Minuk 
Laurence  Knott,  Chicago  Sun-  Idea”  speakers. 

Times.  Charles  D.  Armel,  Columhu 

Harold  S.  Barnes,  director  of  (O.)  Dispatch  sales  promotio' 
the  Bureau,  will  speak  on  “News-  manager,  will  speak  on  “How  Lay| 
paper  Selling — 1951  Model,”  and  outs  and  Copy  Pay  Dividends.'! 
Irwin  Maier,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  James  H.  Armistead,  Nashvilki 
Journal  publisher,  chairman  of  the  (Tenn.)  Banner  and  Tennessea'\ 
Bureau’s  board  of  directors,  will  advertising  director,  will  report  o: 
discuss  “What’s  Ahead  for  Adver- 


‘Better  Selling  Is 
NAEA  Chicago  Theme 


Chicago — Better  selling  of  the  Concern  Us  Both.” 
newspaper  to  general  and  retail  Arno  H.  Johnson,  vicepresident, 

advertisers  in  1951  is  the  theme  I.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  will  tell 

of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  why  “Americans  Must  Learn  to 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Live  a  Third  Better.”  He  will  be 
Association  here  at  the  Edgewater  followed  by  Fairfax  Cone,  chair- 
Beach  Hotel,  Jan.  22-24.  man,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  and 

Speakers  for  the  three-day  con-  Four-A  chairman,  discussing  “Ad- 
vention  were  announced  by  Louis  vertising  in  the  New  Economy.” 

E.  Heindel,  Madison  (Wis.)  News-  Herbert  Beuermann,  chief  of 
papers,  NAEA  first  vicepresident,  newspaper  division,  Chet  Young  l>s*ng. 
Convention  objectives  will  be  key-  Fieldman  &  Associates,  will  open  Wil 

noted  by  President  George  G.  the  Tuesday  morning  program  York 

Steele,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulle-  with  a  discussion  on  “The  Mon-  winne 
tin,  at  the  opening  session  Mon-  day  that  Made  Money.”  speak 

day  morning.  j.  Garrett  Noonan,  Louisville  * 

Twentyman  to  Speak  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Times  At 

“The  Newspaper’s  Right  to  the 
Retailer’s  Advertising  Dollar”  will 
be  presented  by  Jeff  Twentyman, 

Metropolitan  Clothing  Co.,  Day- 
ton,  O.,  as  the  first  guest  speaker 
on  Monday.  He  will  be  followed 
by  Otto  Silha,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  and  E.  H.  Burgeson, 

Madison  (Wis.)  Newspapers  pro¬ 
motion  and  research  manager,  dis¬ 
cussing  “Profit  Making  Sales  Pres¬ 
entations.” 

Dr.  Roy  V.  Peel,  director.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  (Census,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  will  define  “New 
Bases  for  Advertisers  in  the  1950 
Census.” 

Lee  Ward,  Ward-Griffith  Co., 
president,  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives,  will 
present  a  series  of  quick  inter¬ 
views  under  the  heading:  “Take 
the  Witness.”  The  interviews  will 
serve  to  present  some  case  his¬ 
tories  of  accomplishments  by 
AANR  members  in  the  national 
advertising  field.  Mr.  Ward  will  be 
assisted  by  James  Gediman,  Hearst 
Newspapers,  and  Douglas  Taylor, 

J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son. 

Baillie  Luncheon  Speaker 

Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the 
United  Press,  will  be  the  Monday 
luncheon  speaker,  reporting  on  his 
observations  in  Asia  and  Europe. 

Monday  afternoon  will  feature 
reports  by  representatives  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers  and  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  together 
with  a  presentation  by  Harold  S. 

Barnes,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  on  “What 
Happens  When  Newspapers  Don’t 
Hit  Town.” 

Alfred  Stanford,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  will  give  the  report  of  the 
ANA-NAEA  Committee,  followed 
by  Ralph  Robertson,  Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet  Co.,  ANA  chair¬ 
man,  giving  the  advertisers’  view¬ 
point  on  newspapers. 

Wilson  Condict,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 

Globe-Democrat,  will  report  for 
the  AAAA-NAEA  Committee, 
with  H.  H.  Kynett,  president,  Ait- 
kin-Kynett  Co.,  and  Four-A  chair¬ 
man,  discussing:  “Things  That 


typographical 


Photo  by  Otto  Roihit 


HOLLYWOOD  BOWLl  Nestled  like  a  gleaming 
jewel  in  the  rolling  hills  of  Hollywood,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  this  beautiful  amphitheatre  ranks  among 
the  world’s  finest.  Here  audiences  of  thousands 
gather  regularly  to  enjoy  musical,  dramatical 
and  religious  pageantry  under  the  stars.  Al¬ 
though  attendance  approaches  the  quarter-mil¬ 
lion  mark  each  year,  this  total  is  considerably 
less  than  the  average  one  day  city  and  trading 
zone  circulation  of  the  Los  Angeles  Evening 
Herald  and  Express  .  .  .  the  largest  newspaper 
in  the  largest  city  in  Western  America.  Wise 
advertisers  use  it  regularly  and  reap  rich  re¬ 
wards. 


HERALD 

EXPRESS 
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Tto  Wall  Street  Journal  announces 


the  purchase  off  The  Chicago  Journal  of  €onl)|ie^e.  , 
he  new  property  becomes  the  ^  j 

ffourth  off  the  Wall  Street  Journal’s  regional  editioj^, 

completing  a  National  Business  Daily  ^ 

\  J 

\  that  serves  more  people#  better  and  ffaster/^ 
than  any  business  news  publication 


*ever  could  beffore! 


yc. 


\ 


Now  printed  at: 


M is  the  answer 
r  W  and  it  adds  up 

to  dramatic,  nation-wide  news  to  business¬ 
men! 

For  now.  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  with  its 
ABC  net-paid  circulation  of  157,491,  has 
acquired  The  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce 
with  its  33,960  ABC  net-paid  circulation. 
JVotv — tvherever  you  find  business,  you  will 
find  The  National  Business  Daily. 

Henceforth,  the  midwest  paper  will  be 
known  as  The  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce 
Edition  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  As  soon 
as  possible  it  will  be  publishing  all  the  best 
news  features  and  departments  of  both  great 
publications.  The  subscription  prices  remain 


the  same— $20  for  an  annual  subscription — 
identical  with  the  price  of  all  editions  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Advertising  rates  also 
remain  unchanged. 

We  think  our  new  readers  and  advertisers — 
and  those  we  hope  to  attract— will  like  the 
new  product. 

This  gives  The  Wall  Street  Journal  four 
regional  printings.  Besides  the  new  one 
in  Chicago,  there  are  the  Southwest 
Edition  printed  in  Dallas,  the  Eastern 
Eidition  in  New  York  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  Edition  in  San  Francisco. 

The  new  combined  circulation  of  191,451 
makes  up  by  far  the  largest  businessman 
audience  ever  attained  by  a  daily  business 
publication. 

Just  like  its  readers  everywhere,  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  is  getting  ahead  in  business! 

THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL. 

Dow  Joiws  &  Company,  Inc.,  Publishon 
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Newspaper  l^preAentaiwe 

Elsberry  &  Staff 
Sell  Small  Towns 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago — “Why?”  is  the  most 
important  of  the  “four  W’s”  used 
by  Paul  V.  Elsberry  and  his 
Sheerer  &  Co. 
sales  staff  as  pub- 
Usher’s  represent¬ 
atives  for  small 
daUies. 

The  Scheerer 
organization  rep¬ 
resents  27  Michi¬ 
gan  dailies,  30  in 
Indiana,  and  one 
newspaper  in  Il¬ 
linois  and  Wis¬ 
consin,  in  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  Elsberry 
field.  The  main  selling  job,  how¬ 
ever,  is  done  in  the  local  terri¬ 
tories  of  these  newspapers,  work¬ 
ing  from  the  ground  up  with 
regional  sales  representatives  of 
firms  doing  business  in  those  59 
markets. 

Grass-Roots  Approach 

“Our  salesmen  are  constantly 
asking  ‘why?*  in  their  grass-roots 
sales  approach  to  national  adver¬ 
tisers,"  explained  Mr.  Elsberry,  ex- 
certified  public  accountant  who 
came  to  the  Scheerer  Company  in 
1921  to  set  up  a  bookkeeping  sys¬ 
tem  and  has  stayed  with  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Today,  he  and  Ralph 
R.  Mulligan  are  partners  in  the 
company,  with  Mr.  Mulligan  in 
charge  of  the  New  York  office. 

“We  seek  to  get  the  answer  to 
our  main  question,  ‘Why  isn’t  this 
particular  newspaper  getting  your 
advertising?”  said  Mr,  Elsberry, 
“Once  we  get  the  answer,  we  be¬ 
gin  building  up  our  sales  approach. 
We  use  tailor-made  sales  ammuni¬ 
tion,  working  closely  with  our 
newspaper  advertising  departments, 
seeking  to  meet  the  peculiar  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  account  as  it 
pertains  to  that  particular  mar¬ 
ket.” 

Mr.  Elsberry  told  E  &  P  that 
“every  market  has  some  high-sell¬ 
ing  point.  We  pick  out  that  point 
and  hammer  away  on  it  The  or¬ 
ganization  utilizes  consumer  sur¬ 
veys  and  coverage  data  supplied 
by  the  newspapers  and  build  their 
own  mailing  lists  among  advertis¬ 
ers  interest^  in  small  town  mar¬ 
kets." 

Use  Monthly  Check  Cards 

In  the  Chicago,  New  York  and 
Detroit  offices,  Sheerer  &  Co., 
maintains  monthly  sales  check 
cards  on  every  account  appearing 
in  every  one  of  its  newspapers. 
The  same  information  is  kept  by 
Scheerer  salesmen,  so  that  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization  know  at 
all  times  just  where  their  papers 
stand  on  every  account. 


Scheerer  &  Co.,  is  unique  also 
in  that  it  bills  and  collects  for  its 
member  papers  in  the  Michigan 
and  Indiana  Leagues  of  Home 
Dailies.  The  firm  was  established 
by  the  late  H.  Edmund  Scheerer, 
who  died  in  1940. 

Paul  Elsberry  and  the  late 
Ralph  R.  Mulligan,  Sr.,  took  over 
the  business  in  1942.  Since  the 
death  of  the  latter,  his  son  has  be¬ 
come  a  partner  with  Mr.  Elsberry. 
The  two  partners  and  their  sales 
force  have  a  deep  conviction  that 
“small  city  markets  and  hometown 
newspapers  are  the  backbone  of 
the  advertising  business.”  They  live 
and  preach  their  small  town  sales 
gospel  the  year  ’round. 

Papers  Are  Better  Read 

Small  city  dailies  are  better 
read,  Mr.  Elsberry  claims,  because 
the  papers  are  not  as  large  as  their 
big  brothers  in  metropolitan  cen¬ 
ters.  “People  know  each  other 
more  intimately  in  small  towns 
and  read  their  home  town  papers 
thoroughly,”  he  declared.  “Adver¬ 
tisements  have  the  same  intimate 
appeal  and  receive  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  readership.” 

Warming  up  to  his  favorite  sub¬ 
ject,  Mr.  Elsberry  went  on  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  incomes  of  small  town 
residents  have  increased  more  pro¬ 
portionately  in  recent  years,  to  the 
point  that  the  average  small  town 
citizen  has  more  money  to  spend 
for  better  living  than  does  the 
average  big  city  family. 

Farmers,  he  added,  have  had  10 
years  of  prosperity.  Their  income, 
plus  the  industrial  income  of  small 
city  people,  make  the  small  town 
prosperous,  he  points  out. 

‘Read  and  Respected’ 

He  cited  the  increased  country 
circulation  of  small  town  dailies 
and  the  hard  roads  which  bring 


the  farmer  and  his  family  into  the 
nearby  town  to  shop. 

‘The  farmer  goes  to  the  big 
city  more  or  less  as  a  lark,”  said 
Mr,  Elsberry.  “Good  small  town 
stores  attract  rural  buyers  and 
keep  hometown  folks  on  Main 
Street.  The  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing’s  slogan;  ‘All  Business  Is  Lo¬ 
cal’  holds  good  in  our  markets.” 

Mr.  Elsberry  played  his  ace 
card,  asserting:  “The  small  city 
daily  is  not  only  well  read,  but  it 
is  also  respected  by  its  readers  as 
a  civic  force  for  better  living  in 
the  community.  In  many  cases, 
the  newspaper  publisher  is  the  one 
to  whom  the  community  looks  for 
constructive  leadership  in  all  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  movements.” 

Spadework  Begins  at  Home 

Turning  again  to  the  part  rep¬ 
resentatives  play  in  helping  to 
stimulate  national  advertiser  at¬ 
tention  to  small  city  markets,  Mr. 
E.  emphasized  that  newspapers 
can  do  “a  lot  of  spadework  in 
their  own  backyards”  to  gain  ad¬ 
vertising  patronage. 

“At  this  time  of  year,"  he  said, 
“many  companies  are  making  up 
their  advertising  programs  for  the 
spring  and  early  summer  months 
and  in  some  cases  for  the  entire 
year.  In  many  instances  where  the 
manufacturer  of  products  adver¬ 
tises  in  daily  newspapers,  the  dis¬ 
trict  offices,  branch  offices,  brokers, 
jobbers  and  wholesalers  are  con¬ 
sulted  regarding  the  papers  and 
markets  in  which  the  advertising 
is  to  be  placed. 

“More  often  than  not,  sugges¬ 
tions  are  also  welcomed  from  the 
field  men  who  are  naturally  in 
very  close  touch  with  each  indi¬ 
vidual  market.  Newspapers,  work¬ 
ing  closely  with  their  representa¬ 
tives,  can  often  sell  accounts  by 
working  from  the  ground  up.  Our 
salesmen  work  both  with  the 
agencies  and  with  the  field  men.” 

Started  as  Accountant 

Paul  Elsberry  is  a  “reformed 
accountant”  who  likes  selling  bet¬ 
ter  than  bookkeeping,  but  whose 
knowledge  of  the  latter  has  made 
his  organization  of  greater  service 
to  advertisers  and  to  publishers 
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through  his  bill-and-collect  systei 

Bom  on  a  cattle  ranch  in  Non 
Dakota,  young  Elsberry  nev( 
rode  on  a  train  until  he  enlistc 
in  the  Army  at  the  time  of  Won 
War  I.  He  joined  a  machine  gi 
battalion,  served  overseas  and  wi 
wounded  in  action.  He  returned  s 
U.  S.  and  enrolled  in  an  accous 
ing  course  at  the  University 
Minnesota.  V 

While  serving  his  apprenticeship 
as  an  accountant,  he  was  hired  M 
Mr.  Scheerer  to  install  a  modeni 
ized  bookkeeping  system.  He  lilJj 
the  organization  and  the  newspJ 
per  business  so  much  that  h 
switched  to  advertising.  His  friend 
ly  approach  has  won  friends  an 
influenced  people  in  the  advert!' 
ing-publishing  fields. 

He  is  past  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  chapter,  American  Associ^ 
tion  of  Newspaper  RepresenU^ 
tives,  and  he  is  serving  his  secoal 
term  as  treasurer  of  AANR.  He  i; 
also  past  commander  of  the  Amer; 
ican  Legion  Post  170,  whose  mem 
bership  is  made  up  of  advertisini 
men  in  Chicago. 

■ 

100  Pages  in  Lansing 

Lansing,  Mich.  —  The  larges 
edition  in  20  years  was  published 
here  New  Year’s  Day  by  the  Staii 
Journal.  Running  an  even  10( 
pages,  the  New  Year’s  edition  ol 
the  Journal  topped  in  size  even 
edition  printed  here  since  the  75td 
anniversary  edition  of  1930. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS  OF  COAL 


A  MONTHLY  REPORT  TO  EDITORS 


AMERICAN  COAL  NEEDED  FOR  EUROPEAN  REARMAMENT. 

A  London  dispatch  reports  that  the  state-controlled  mines  of  Britain  and  Germany  can¬ 
not  produce  enough  coal  to  carry  out  Western  Europe’s  rearmament.  Although  Britain 
has  begun  a  belated  15-year  plan  of  modernization  and  mechanization,  there  is  still  not 
enough  coal.  Many  miners  are  quitting,  dissatisfied  with  the  unrealized  benefits  of 
socialism,  and  production  also  lags  because  prohibitive  taxes  on  wages  encourage  ab¬ 
senteeism.  America’s  mines,  however,  are  ready  and  able  to  meet  the  coal  needs  of 
Western  Europe  in  addition  to  America’s  demands. 

MODERN  COAL-BURNING  LOCOMOTIVES  DOING  FINE  JOB  FOR  N  A  W  RY. 

'The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  is  described  in  a  recent  Btisiness  Week  article  as  one  of 
the  nation’s  most  profitable  railroads.  Stating  that  the  N  &  W  uses  coal-buming  locomo¬ 
tives  exclusively,  the  article  says  that  Robert  H.  Smith,  the  road’s  president,  is  not  im¬ 
pressed  with  so-called  Diesel  “savings”— figures  usually  arrived  at  by  comparing  modem 
Diesel  operations  with  those  of  twenty-five-year-old  steam  equipment.  Modern,  efficient 
coal-burners  are  doing  a  fine  job  on  a  railroad  that  has  made  money  consistently  since  1929. 

COAL’S  POWER  DRAMATICALLY  DEMONSTRATED. 

The  power  of  coal  is  being  dramatically  demonstrated  on  the  General  Electric  exhibit 
train  showing  1950’s  industrial  wonders.  Visitors  to  the  exhibit  try  to  turn  a  hand  gen¬ 
erator  fast  enough  to  generate  40  watts  of  current.  They  quickly  find  that  it’s  impossible 
for  any  man  to  maintain  for  an  hour  the  effort  required  to  produce  one  kilowatt-hour  of 
electric  current— a  feat  done  easily  by  a  three-quarter  pound  lump  of  coal.  Thirty  years 
ago  it  took  over  two  pounds  of  coal  to  do  the  same  job.  This  improved  efficiency  is  the 
result  of  continuous  coal  research,  better  preparation,  and  vastly  improved  combustion 
equipment. 

NEW  FUTURE  FOR  COAL  IN  SYNTHETIC  FUELS! 

Front-page  news  was  the  recent  AP  story  covering  the  successful  production  of  gasoline 
from  coal.  This  may  presage  a  new  synthetic  fuel  industry  for  America  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  not  only  gasoline  and  oil,  but  also  such  things  as  jet  fuel,  chemicab  such  as  anti¬ 
freeze,  wood  preservatives,  and  paint  solvents— all  made  from  coall 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 
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Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C* 
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CmCULATIOIN 

Circulator  Tells  How 
Paper  ^Carries  Mail* 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Prospects  of  a  new  and  higher 
postal  rate  increase  are  in  store 
for  newspapers  and  magazines  in 
1951,  according  to  unofficial 
Washington  sources. 

The  old  bill  (H.  R.  2945)  ap¬ 
parently  died  in  the  Senate  Post 
Office  Committee  with  the  close 
of  the  81st  Congress.  Circulation 
managers,  however,  can  expect 
the  Postmaster  General  to  come 
forth  with  another  bill  and,  from 
what  we  can  gather,  a  “more  ade¬ 
quate”  bill  from  the  standpoint  of 
increased  postal  revenue. 

Tells  of  Mail  Use 

It  is  of  interest,  therefore  to 
keep  before  Congressmen  the  fact 
that  most  newspapers  are  now 
hauling  at  their  own  expense  a 
substantial  part  of  their  newspa¬ 
pers  going  into  the  mails  for  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  first,  second  and 
third  zones,  with  the  Post  Office 
Department  exclusively  handling 


he  stated,  or  75.4%  of  all  News  & 
Observer  papers  handled  by  mail. 

Annual  estimated  costs  of  hand¬ 
ling  papers  through  the  222  Post 
Offices  of  final  delivery  to  which 
transportation  is  provided  by  the 
newspaper:  Second  Class  postage 
— $40,218.81;  Truck  Expense — 
$37,500.00;  Total  Cost— 
$77,718.81. 

“To  me,  this  clearly  shows  that 
because  of  the  changes  in  mail 
distribution  the  cost  of  publishers 
has  increased  to  the  point  that 
any  large  increase  in  postal  rates 
will  make  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  business  unprofitable,”  said 
Mr.  Herring. 

Absorbs  6/9’s  of  Expense 

“It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Post  Office  Department,  in  its 
cost  accounting  system,  has  nine 
different  charges  that  make  up  its 
cost.  If  that  is  the  case,  in  these 
222  Post  Offices,  we  absorb  6/9’s 


papers  are  mailed  as  follows: 

“1.  3,344  copies  placed  in  the 
mails  at  different  Post  Offices, 
railway  cars,  and  star  routes  at 
other  points  than  the  City  of 
Raleigh.  All  trucking  expense  to 
town  were  placed  in  mail  borne 
by  publisher. 

“2.  1,161  copies  handled  by 
mail  from  City  of  Raleigh.  These 
papers  are  delivered  by  us  to  the 
railroad  stations. 

“3.  1,673  copies  placed  in  Ra¬ 
leigh  Post  Office  for  RED,  Star 
Route,  and  box  delivery. 

“All  of  these  papers  have  been 
properly  sacked  and  routed  by  us 
in  accordance  with  the  best  Post 
Office  procedure. 

“It  is  my  confirmed  belief  that 
if  our  second  class  mail  was  taken 
out  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  handled  independently  by  us, 
the  Post  Office  Department  could 
only  eliminate  one  man  who 
spends  four  hours  at  our  plant 
each  night  weighing  papers,  and 
for  this  the  government  would  give 
up  $53,617.10  annually  at  the 
present  rate.” 

Expense  Deductible 

Newspapers  may  deduct  circu¬ 
lation  building  expenses  when 
computing  net  income  for  income 
tax  purposes,  according  to  George 
P,  Ellis,  Wolf  &  Co.,  certified  pub- 


expense,  or  to  deduct  it  as  current  I 
operating  expense,  as  long  as  you  I 
follow  one  pattern  consistently,"  I 
explained  Mr.  Ellis.  “You  must  I 
apply  to  the  Commissioner  for  a  ’ 
change  in  status  if  you  want  to 
change  from  one  pattern  to  the 
other.” 

“If  you  have  had  to  capitalize  ; 
such  expense  since  1945,  you  may  | 
file  a  claim  for  refund  on  tax  pay-  ; 
ments  for  any  year  not  yet  covered 
by  the  statute  of  limitations.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  deducted  them  as  ex¬ 
penses,  you  cannot  go  back  and 
capitalize  those  expenses  for  past 
years,  but  you  may  capitalize  them 
for  the  current  year.  Only  your 
own  current  expenditures  for 
building  circulation  can  be  de¬ 
ducted  as  operating  expense;  if 
you  buy  the  circulation  structure 
of  another  newspaper,  that  item 
must  be  capitalized.” 

I 

Little  Merchant  Plan 
On  Elizabeth  Journal 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. — ^The  Eliza¬ 
beth  Daily  Journal  celebrated  its 
first  five  months  of  the  Little 
Merchant  Plan  by  taking  63  car¬ 
rier  boys  to  the  opening  night 
of  the  Roller  Derby  at  the  Eliza-  | 
beth  Armory. 

Since  installation  of  the  plan  , 
in  August,  1950,  carriers  have  i 


only  that  small  portion  of  newspa-  of  the  Post  Offices’  cost  in  hand- 
pers  going  into  the  other  zones.  ling  our  newspapers.  Since  the 
C.  H.  Herring,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  only  service  that  the  Post  Office 
News  &  Observer,  recently  anal-  provides  on  these  papers  is: 
yzed  his  paper’s  use  of  the  mails  ^  ni^n  at  our  plant  to 

to  reach  its  rural  subscribers.  He  weigh  them, 
pointed  out  that  37.6%  of  the  “2-  Open  a  bag  of  mail  which 

paper’s  total  circulation  in  excess  has  been  properly  prepared  with 
of  100,000  is  handled  through  the  the  individual  newspapers  for  each 
mail.  route  wrapped  into  a  large  bundle 

“Of  all  the  papers  that  we  mail,  which  is  handled  as  one  item  by 
68V4%  are  delivered  on  RED  the  Post  Office  Department  until 
routes,”  he  said.  “There  is  no  pos-  h  reaches  the  RED  carrier  who 
sihle  way  for  a  newspaper  to  reach  will  make  final  delivery.  The  same 
any  appreciable  number  of  rural  procedure  applies  to  box  holders, 
residents  except  by  use  of  the  “3-  Make  delivery  from  the 

RED.  There  are  many  rural  routes  Office  to  the  subscriber, 
in  our  territory  on  which  we  have  **A11  of  the  routing,  sacking, 
more  than  half  of  the  boxholders  and  transporting  of  these  newspa- 
subscribing  to  the  News  &  Ob-  Pers  is  done  at  our  expense;  thus, 
server.  6/9’s  of  the  Post  Offices’  own  ex- 

Does  Most  of  HandUng  ^5®  j^^spaper. 

^  „  With  28,953  or  75.4%,  copies 

We  are  now  operating  a  fleet  and  observer  deliv- 

of  trucks  to  transport  papers  .jj-  offices  of  final  deliv- 


Th*  book  that  simplifies  the  search 
for  market  facts 


“1  consider  CONSUMER  MARKETS  the  most 
valuaible  single  volume  an  agency  can  have,” 
says  a  Media  Director.  “We  would  have  to 
have  at  least  five  volumes  to  give  us  the  infor- 
mation  found  in  just  CM.  It’s  terrific!” 

CONSUMER  MARKETS  fills  the  needs  of 

...  ,  accurate^ 

agencies,  national  advertisers,  market  ana- 

lysts,  media  sales  and  promotion  managers  for 
accurate,  up-to-date,  detailed  market  facts  on  count) 
every  state,  county  and  city  of  5,000  and  over  major  n 
in  the  United  States.  area  me 

ganixedf 

Write  today  for  Full  Ehcplanation  Folder  worki 

detailing  the  comprehensive  data  CONSUM-  venience, 

■  ER  MARKETS  puts  at  your  fingertips. 

SPECIAL  STATISTICAL  SEKVICE:  The  350,000  itemi  listed 
in  CONSUMER  MARKETS  are  on  IBM  cards.  Machine  Tah. 
alations  are  available  at  reaconable  cost  for  quick  assembly 
in  any  statistical  combinations  yon  want  for  special  market 
studies.  Write  for  estimate  on  yonr  Job. 
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Basic  research  at  RCA  Laboratories  has  led  to  most  of  today’s  all-electronic  television  advances. 
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Why  show  RCA  Laboratories  inside 
your  television  receiver?  Because  almost 
every  advance  leading  to  all-electronic 
TV  was  pioneered  by  the  scientists  and 
research  men  of  this  institution. 

The  supersensitive  image  orthicon  tele¬ 
vision  camera  was  brought  to  its  present 
perfection  at  RCA  Laboratories.  The  kine¬ 
scope,  in  these  laboratories,  became  the 
mass-produced  electron  tube  on  the  face  of 
which  you  see  television  pictures.  New 
sound  systems,  better  microphones  —  even 


the  phosphors  which  light  your  TV  screen 
—  first  reached  practical  perfecticm  here. 

Most  important  of  all.  the  great  bulk  of 
these  advances  have  been  made  available  to 
the  television  industry.  If  you’ve  ever  seen  a 
television  picture,  you’ve  seen  RCA  Labora¬ 
tories  at  work. 

•  *  * 

See  the  latest  tconders  of  radio,  telet'ision,  and 
electronics  at  RCA  Exhibition  Hall,  36  West 
49th  St.,  N.  y.  Admission  is  free.  Radio  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  America,  RCA  Building.  Radio  City, 
\etv  York  20,  New  York. 


'Tbroiigh  research  from  RCA  Lab¬ 
oratories.  today’s  RCA  Victor  tele¬ 
vision  receivers  are  the  finest 
example  of  electronic  engineering. 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CUNIC  2  Sales  Stories  GrOCeiTV 

- -  A  SALESMAN  on  a  second  pa-  ^  j 

A^aotM  study  Reveals 

f  .^m00wi*0  fj-ojn  a  realtor.  Realizing  his  so-  j  i  p  J 

^  «  /•  f  ^  ^  licitations  were  failing  to  impress,  IjOCCH  DlClIlClS 

^  #  he  walked  in  one  day,  laid  three  jjje  fourth  annual  Grocery 

i  f  1/f  crx  sheets  of  carbon  paper  on  the  Distribution  Survey  by  the  Scripps- 

realtor’s  desk  and  said:  When  Howard  Newspapers,  in  12  cities 
By  Herbert  W.  Tushinghom  you  type  the  ads  for  the  Globe  around  the  country,  came  off  the 

CAM,  Camden  (N.  I.)  Courier-Post  tomorrow,  you  can  make  copies  p^ess  week. 

of  them  for  me.  ’  This  simple  idea  “We  have  followed  the  more 
For  nearly  a  year  this  column  newspaper  best  by  serving  your  worked.  From  that  day  on  he  comprehensive  pattern  established 
has  been  directed  to  the  CAMs,  accounts  first.  Always  remember  matched  the  space  of  the  opposi-  j,y  listing  the  percentages 


2  Soles  Stories 

A  SALESMAN  on  a  “second  pa¬ 
per”  was  tired  of  seeing  his  com¬ 
petitor  get  four  ads  to  his  one 
from  a  realtor.  Realizing  his  so¬ 
licitations  were  failing  to  impress, 
he  walked  in  one  day,  laid  three 


and  other  executives.  During  the  most  of  your  accounts  can  afford  tion 
next  few  weeks,  we  will  try  to  to  invest  in  additional  Classified 
convey  some  points  and  sugges-  advertising  if  you  can  demon-  “ 


convey  some  points  and  sugges-  advertising  if  you  can  demon 
tions  to  the  staff  members  in  hopes  strate  how  it  can  be  done  profit 
it  will  contribute  to  their  selling  ably. 


tion.  *  *  *  distribution  for  all  brands 

at  least  10%  distribution  in  any 
Because  a  particular  account  qJ  jjjg  markets  studied  and 
would  d<^ge  signing  a  contract,  showing  the  number  of  addi- 


it  will  contribute  to  their  selling  ably.  Ihis  particular  newspaper  would  ^jQjjal  brands,  short  of  10%,  com- 

and  servicing  in ’51.  Know  your  own  newspaper,  only  get  a  few  ads  per  month,  peting  for  the  product  sale  in  each 

Selling  Classified  advertising  is  your  accounts  and  the  merchan-  The  sohcitor  tried  something  new.  market,”  said  Harold  Riesz,  di- 
a  specialized  vocation.  It  has  many  dise  or  service  he  offers.  Make  it  He  walked  up  to  the  manager  s  rector  of  promotion  and  research 
definite  basic  background  advan-  a  must  to  learn  other  businesses  desk  and  tossed  a  $5  note  on  the  s.h. 

tages  for  other  advertising  posi-  to  talk  intelligently  to  your  ad-  ,  .  •  j  l  Significantly,  only  4%  of  the 

tions.  You  have  every  right  to  be  vertisers.  Dramatize  success  What  s  this  for?  inquired  the  number  of  brands  listed 

proud  of  selling  Classified  because  stories.  Relate  instances  of  former  11,1.  showed  actual  distribution  in  11 

you  reach  out  through  your  com-  small  merchants  now  large  retail-  Would  you  like  to  have  several  according  to  a  supplemen- 

mercial  and  private  individual  ac-  ers  because  of  their  advertising,  month?  ^^^y  analysis.  The  cities  involved 

counts  to  help  solve  living  prob-  Tour  prospects  want  to  hear  this  Tes.  was  the  quick  reply.  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh, 


'  story  in  preference  to  jokes  or 
flashback”  on  small  talk. 


The  real  test  that  follows  fun- 


lems  for  readers.  story  in  preference  to  jokes  or  Okay,  you  can  save  one  of  Cojumbus,  Cincinnati,  Indianapo- 

Let’s  create  a  “flashback”  on  small  talk.  these  notes  every  time  you  run  an  gj  San  Francisco,  Knox- 

your  training  days.  You  had  to  •  ♦  ♦  ad  of  the  size  you  have  been  Memphis,  Forth  Worth  and 

learn  the  various  terms  of  news-  The  real  test  that  follows  fun-  ***mg.  It  11  bring  a  lot  more  ot  Houston.  Denver  was  excluded 
paper  language,  type  faces,  sizes,  damental  sales  training  is  the  abil-  from  special  study  because  it  did 

etc.  The  importance  of  well  writ-  ity  to  “take  it”.  If  we  could  sell  trough  daily  Want  bign  tnis  report  brands  with  less  than 
ten  copy  and  layout  was  drilled  every  prospect  on  the  first  call  we  and  lets  start  promoting  5^  distribution, 

into  you.  And  you  wondered  why  would  need  fewer  salesmen.  The  ^  In  68  classifications  of  groceries 

vou  were  forced  to  nrenare  coov  territorv  would  he  mcv  to  rover  Signed  ngnt  away.  in  1 1  cities.  7.651  brands  were  re- 


you  were  forced  to  prepare  copy  territory  would  be  easy  to  cover.  signea  ngni  away, 

in  advance  of  calls.  Now  you  Therefore,  the  real  successful  ♦  •  * 

know.  Yes,  many  times  an  account  salesman  is  the  one  who  calls  back  Size  up  your  accounts  and  pros- 
was  tempted  to  “stay  out  for  a  for  the  tenth  or  fifteenth  call  with  pects.  Study  the  personalities, 
few  days”,  but  a  well  written  ad  the  same  convincing  enthusiasm,  along  with  their  business.  You  are 


eryaay  In  68  classifications  of  groceries 

He  signed  right  away.  in  11  cities,  7,651  brands  were  re- 

*  •  *  ported.  Of  these,  only  279  were 

Size  up  your  accounts  and  pros-  on  sale  in  all  1 1  cities, 
cts.  Study  the  personalities.  Nationals  Outnumbered 

ang  with  their  business.  You  are  By  contrast,  5,206  brands,  or 


placed  before  him  saved  the  day.  but  with  new  ideas  and  sugges-  simply  representing  a  means  of  68%,  appeared  on  store  shelves 


You  were  shown  how  to  carry  tions. 


stimulating  their  profit.  Classified  in  only  one  city.  This  indicates. 


this  one  step  further.  You  made  Quoting  circulation  figures,  ex-  can  do  just  that,  but  you  must  Mr.  Riesz  said,  the  numerical 


up  campaign  presentations.  True,  cept  when  answering  the  direct  decide  the  approach  to  convince  dominance  of  “local  sectional 

they  were  inexpensive  folders,  but  question,  is  more  or  less  taboo  and  the  plan  that  will  prove.  brands  competing  for  the  con- 

they  made  an  impression,  mainly  today.  Not  that  it  is  not  impor-  sumer’s  dollar.” 

because  they  were  personalized,  tant,  but  mainly  because  it  is  sur-  Brand  Names  Week  Paradoxically,  the  survey— com- 

It  told  a  story  of  what  the  paper  prising  how  little  effect  it  has  on  ANCAM  President  Walter  S.  pleted  in  the  field  in  June.  1950, 
was  doing  for  others.  It  contained  the  prospect.  You  had  50,000  cir-  Campbell,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  was  larger  than  in  the  previous 

statistics  to  prove  our  points  and  culation  and  now  it  has  gone  up  p^ess,  has  announced  March  11-  year  although  the  third  study  cov- 

c<mld  not  denied.  It  concluded  10,000.  You  have  100,000  com-  17^  for  the  Third  Annual  Classi-  ered  75  classifications  compared 

with  a  variety  of  style  ads  con-  pared  to  the  opposition  with  80.-  fied  Brand  Names  Week.  Harold  with  the  fourth’s  68. 


Deadman,  London 


In  addition  to  re-surveying  all 


Your  prospects  are  interested  p^gg  Press,  and  Anthony  T.  Pow-  the  product  classifications  of  last 


taming  the  signature  of  the  pros-  000,  so  what!  Deadman,  London  (Ont.)  “In  addition  to  re-surveying  all 

pect.  He  could  visuali^  the  entire  Your  prospects  are  interested  prgg  Press,  and  Anthony  T,  Pow-  the  product  classifications  of  last 
story.  He  knew  what  he  was  buy-  in  just  one  conclusion.  Will  my  derly,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo-  year,”  Mr.  Riesz  said,  “three  more 
mg.  He  was  impressed  when  the  investment  in  Classified  produce  Chronicle  have  been  ap-  have  been  added:  powdered  milk, 

local  paper  went  to  so  much  trou-  profitable  rwults?  He’ll  pay  more  pointed  Co-Chairman  for  the  tomato  puree  and  facial  tissues. 


ble  on  his  behalf.  attention  when  you  demonstrate  event” 

“Let’s  not  be  satisfied  with  just  why  the  copy  you  have  written 
selling  AN  ad”,  was  a  phrase  you  will  produce  the  response  he  de- 
heard  over  and  over.  You  had  to  sires. 

keep  fingers  crossed  and  refuse  So  let’s  review  our  previous 


'Come  and  Get  It' 

“Come  and  Get  It”  may  be  a 
new  name  for  the  “Person-to-Per- 


The  numerical  decrease  is  occa¬ 
sioned  by  our  combining  the  many 
prepared  flour  mixes  under  one 
classification  head  this  year.” 

Copies  may  be  obtained  through 


*  detemme  why  we  requests  on  letter-head  stationery, 

to  induce  advertisers  to  give  failed  to  make  the  sale.  Proper  ^  j  ^  Journal  halls  the  idea  addressed  to  Mr.  Riesz,  at  Scripps- 
the  right  merchandise  at  the  right  thought  and  careful  planning  will  „  J  Howard.  230  Park  Ave..  N.  Y. 


price  and  at  the  right  time.’ It  produce  the  right  anile.  ’  CUssified  stimu-  Howard.  230  Park  Ave..  N.  Y. 

reached  a  point  where  the  adver-  Nearly  every  newspaper  sub-  ..  „  „ 

tiser  would  ask  you  what  you  scribes  to  a  Classified  idea  and  mat  According  to  Rex  Buzan,  CAM,  14  £jnpiOyGS  111  OGITVICG 

would  recommend  to  advertise,  service.  As  a  salesman  do  not  let  name  Come  and  Get  It  was  Portland,  Ore. — With  14  regu- 
You  were  his  “one-man-agency.”  a  month  go  by  without  devoting  chosen  because  it  told  the  story  lar  employes  already  in  military 

You  look  back  and  appreciate  a  few  hours  of  study  to  the  latest  phonetic.  service.  Publisher  P.  L.  Jackin 

the  help  you  got  from  the  boss,  release.  Clip  many  case  stories  Starting  just  prior  to  World  of  ihe  Journal  has  posted  a  policy 

Among  other  things  he  pointed  of  how  others,  in  a  great  variety  War  II,  it  contains  items  priced  for  military  leave  which  protects 

out  the  time  you  were  wasting  on  of  businesses,  have  discovered  the  $15  or  less.  No  dealer  copy,  live-  Ihe  individuals’  interests  in  his  job 

some  accounts  and  not  spending  value  of  daily  representation  in  stock  or  pet  copy  is  accepted.  It  and  employe  benefits. 


enough  with  others.  Want  Ads.  Show  these  illustrations  is  “pure  transient-voluntary”.  More  “r.  Jackson  noted  that  in 

*  ♦  *  to  your  prospects.  In  nearly  every  than  one  item  per  ad  allowed  pro-  World  War  II,  the  Journal  had 

They  were  the  days  when  you  case  they  will  be  new  copy  angles,  viding  it  does  not  exceed  $15  128  employes  in  uniform.  More 
developed  sales  personality.  Today,  If  it  does  nothing  else  it  will  gain  merchandise  cost.  One  line  ads  than  72%  of  them  returned  to 
you  should  be  constantly  on  guard  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  are  accepted.  Rate  is  75c  per  line  work  at  the  paper.  This,  he  add- 
to  maintain  your  good  habits  and  prospect.  You  are  trying  to  do  for  7  days,  no  refund  on  cancel-  cd,  was  considerably  above  the 
correct  your  faults.  Serve  your  something  for  his  business.  lation.  average. 
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Coke 


report6r  is  the  city  editor’s 

les  man 


but  ^ 

Reporter  is  the  paper 
both  work  for 


A  Reporter  reporter  reported  that  the  Reporter  could 
use  an  experienced  reporter. — Sounds  like  double-talk, 
but  the  meaning  is  clear.  It's  clear  because  capital  and 
lower-case  initials  are  used  properly. 

When  you  refer  to  Coca-Cola  by  its  friendly  abbreviation. 
Coke,  your  meaning  is  clear  only  if  you  use  a  capital 
“C.”  Coke  is  a  proper  name — a  synonym  for  Coca-Cola. 
And  correct  usage  calls  for  the  capital  initial  always. 
With  a  lower-case  initial,  the  word  stands  for  something 
else  entirely. 

Also,  Coke  is  a  registered  trade-mark.  Good  practice 
requires  the  owner  of  a  trade-mark  to  protect  it  dili¬ 


gently.  So,  for  this  reason  as  well  as  to  encourage  clear 
usage  and  proper  usage,  we  keep  asking  you  to  write 
Coke  with  a  capital  “C” — please. 


Ask  for  it  either  way 
. . .  both  trade-marks 
mean  the  same  thing. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


New  Thumbnail  Essays 
On  Words  for  Writers 

By  ProL  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  loumalism.  Columbia  University.  New  York 


antedatine  progressive  educators, 
THE  OPDYCKE  LEXICON  OP  WORD  «  « J 

SELECTION.  By  John  Baker  Op-  ^  child  should  be  Seen  and  not 
dycke.  New  York:  Funk  and  Wag-  heard.”  A  knight  or  cavalryman 
492*pp”'°'*^°^’  horseback,  from  his  compara- 

tive  height  was  superior  to  the 


The  LATE  Clark  McAdam  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  was 
the  only  newspaperman  I  ever 
knew  who  admitted  reading  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  through 
— for  pleasure.  And  Clark  was 
one  of  the  best  informed  and  mel¬ 
lowest  writers  in  the  newspaper 
business. 

“R  makes  great  train-reading,” 


footsoldier.  The  cavalryman  thus 
“felt  his  oats”  and  made  the  in¬ 
fantryman  serve  him.  Infantry 
therefore  were  originally  the  “in¬ 
fants”  of  an  army — to  the  other 
branches. 

And  in  Opdycke’s  little  page 
and-a-balf  human  interest  editor¬ 
ial,  as  it  were,  on  infantry,  you 
get  an  illuminating  and  readable 


he  declared.  “I  put  a  volume  in  on  past  and  present  mean- 


by  bag  every  time  I  go  on  assign¬ 
ment  or  vacation.” 

It  does  at  that.  Per  McAdam, 
Fve  tripped  through  the  1948 
World  Book  Encyclopedia — 19 
volumes,  no  less  —  in  bed  and  on 
shipboard.  But  for  trains,  try  the 
little  casual  essays  of  Fowler’s 


ings  of  infantry,  troops,  forces, 
army,  array,  legion,  navy,  militia, 
soldiery,  platoon,  battalion,  bat¬ 
tery,  brigade,  division,  corps,  and 
detachment.  It’s  worth  a  month 
at  West  Point! 

*  V  * 

Reading  about  hussy  in  this 
“Modern  English  Usage,”  and  of  captivating  volume,  I  recalled  a 
this  “Opdycke  Lexicon,”  his  new-  fellow-patient  in  an  army  hospital 
est  of  28  books  on  English  and  to  whom  the  Red  Cross  had  given 
its  words.  a  dictionary.  He’d  had  three 

"'  •  *  '  months  at  Officers’  Training 

Nothing  is  more  alive,  more  Camp,  and  too  many  bullets  in 
changing,  than  words.  And  these  the  Argonne.  Anyhow,  hussy  was 
books  on  particularly  colorful,  a  new  word  to  him. 
misused  wor^  are  lighter  to  carry  He  read  just  far  enough  to 
and  the  takes  are  shorter.  In  Op-  discover  it  had  once  meant  a 
dycke,  6,000  of  them  are  com-  housewife.  So  spotting  a  nurse  who 
pared,  differentiated,  family-treed,  had  married  a  lieutenant,  he  sum- 
and  discussed.  Each  discussion  moned  her  with  new  learning: 
makes  a  Montaigne-like  essayette:  “Hey,  hussy,”  he  called.  A  little 
charmingly  written  and  fascinat-  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing! 
ingly  informative.  Opdycke  recounts  the  full  de- 

Try  selling  a  doughboy  from  volution  of  hussy  to  its  present  un- 
Korea  that  infantry  once  meant  housewifely  connotation:  But  then, 
“a  collection  of  infants.”  Yet  the  as  Mr.  Opdycke  points  out,  who 
word  comes  from  the  Latin  in  would  think  that  hearse  once 
meaning  not,  and  fari,  meaning  meant  a  framework  to  support 
speak.  From  this  came  the  line,  candles.  Or  that  silly  once  con¬ 


veyed  only  the  idea  of  blessed  or 
good? 

*  *  « 

Words  are  tools  in  this  news 
business.  So  it’s  worth  remember¬ 
ing  that  wars  result  and  papers 
sometimes  fail  because  words  were 
inadequate.  Language,  like  Job, 
seems  to  have  muddled  through 
“by  the  skin  of  its  teeth.” 

Professor  Arthur  Fairchild,  one 
of  the  great  English  teachers  of 
our  time,  used  to  point  out: 
“What  a  man  wants  to  say  may 
be  set  down  as  A.  The  best  even 
Shakespeare  could  manage  was  A- 
prime.  For  the  rest  of  us,  it  may 
be  anywhere  from  B  to  Z.” 

I  was  in  a  city  room  the  other 
day  when  a  reader  telephoned  to 
ask  the  word  for  fear  of  heights. 
Not  a  staffer  knew.  Basescu’s 
“Word  Bank”  (E&P  Aug.  6,  ’49) 
lists  it.  Opdycke  in  this  Lexicon 
does  a  neat  page  on  the  whole 
group  of  phobia,  phile  and  miso 
words— Greek  derivatives  meaning 
fear  or  love  or  hate.  Acrophobia 
means  fear  of  high  places.  Xeno¬ 
phobia  (Greek,  xenos,  foreigner) 
means  fear  of  strangers. 

And,  horribile  dictu  (terrible  to 
mention)  misogyny  means  hatred 
of  women  (Greek:  miseo,  hate, 
and  gyne,  woman)!  Despite  (in 
defiance  of)  that  anti-feminine 
thought  for  the  new  year,  this  is 
a  charming  (talisman-like,  power¬ 
giving)  and  •  fascinating  (eye¬ 
fastening)  book  for  desk,  bedside, 
or  train. 


YOUR  HELP- 
OPPORTUNITY 

IS 

Editor  & 

Publisher’s 
Classified  Section 

Gives  you  the  opportunity  of  reaching  the  skilled  and 
professional  help  that  could  make  yours  an  outstanding 
publication. 

WRITE  •  Editor  &  Publisher 

PHONE  •  CLASSIHED  DEPARTMENT. 

WIRE  •  TIMES  TOWER.  NEW  YORK  18.  N.  Y. 


1951  'Iniormation  Please' 
Shows  Year  ol  Red  Moves 

information  PLEASE  ALMANAC 
1961.  John  Kiersn,  Editor.  Planned 
and  Supervised  by  Dan  Oolenpatl 
Associates.  New  York  11.  60  Fittt 
Ave.:  Macmillan  Co.  890  pp.  82. 

John  Kieran’s  fourth  fact-an¬ 
nual  starts  off  with  a  handy  newi 
date-list  of  1950’s  first  11  months. 
For  one  thing,  it  spotlights  the 
Red  creep  against  freedom. 

Last  January  5,  to  placate  Red 
China,  Truman  announced  we 
would  “keep  hands  off  Formosa," 
no  aid  to  Chiang;  January  13, 
Russia’s  Jake  Malik  demanded  the 
ouster  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
delegate,  and  on  January  14,  the 
United  States  recalled  officials 
from  Peiping  when  the  Reds  seized 
our  Consulate.  January  31,  Russia 
recognized  the  Viet-Nam  Commu¬ 
nist  rebels  in  IndoGhina,  and  Tru¬ 
man  ordered  development  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb. 

February  3,  Dr.  Klaus  Fuchs 
was  arrested  for  giving  top  A-  and 
H-bomb  secrets  to  Russia,  and  so 
on  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  with 
a  million  Reds  from  China  attack¬ 
ing  us  on  November  6. 

All  sections  of  “Information 
Please”  have  been  brought  up-to- 
date.  The  United  States  section  b 
enlarged  with  fuller  historical  and 
statistical  accounts  of  cities  and 
states.  And  for  those  afflicted  with 
crossword  puzzles,  an  18-page 
guide  gives  first  aid  and  the  last 
word  to  pencil-nibblers. 


Discviasion  and  Research  About  More  Attractive 
and  More  Profitable  Newspapers 

THE  FARRAR  SEMINAR 
ON  NEWSPAPER  DESIGN 

For  Newspaper  Make-Up  Personnel 
(Editorial  and  Mechanical) 

WILL  HOLD  FIVE-DAY  SESSIONS 
DURING  1951  AS  FOLLOWS: 

SAN  FRANCnSCO  . . .  .FEBRUARY  12-16 

CHICAGO . MARCH  12-16 

NEW  YORK  CITY . APRIL  2-6 

ATLANTA  . APRIL  16-20 

DALLAS  . MAY  7-11 

Applications  are  now  being  received 
for  all  1951  sessions.  Membership  will 
be  limited  and  selective.  Sessions  are 
open  to  individuals  or  to  those  enrolled 
by  their  employers.  An  early  applica¬ 
tion  is  advised.  Further  iniormation  and 
application  forms  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing 

GILBERT  P.  FARRAR 

131  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE  NEW  YORE  24,  N.  Y. 
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and  maintain  facilities  used  by  other 
forms  of  transportation  with  which 
we  compete. 


No  foolin’.  I’m  really  serious  about  this. 
When  you  ship  by  rail  —  by  Union 
Pacific  —  you  pay  the  freight  charges 
and  that’s  the  end  of  it!  We  don’t 
expect  the  taxpayers  to  maintain  our 
right-of-way  for  us.  In  fact,  we  recently 
set  aside  over  1 00  million  dollars  just 
for  that  purpose. 

And  yet  all  of  us,  railroads  and  their 
employees  too,  pay  our  fair  share  of 
taxes,  a  part  of  which  do  provide 


By  the  way,  we’re  not  only  set  up  to 
give  you  efficient  freight  service . . . 
we  have  traffic  specialists,  from  coast 
to  coast,  whose  information  and  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  are  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  Call  your  nearest  Union  Pacific 
freight  representative  at  any  time. 
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Staff  Changes  g  Newspapers 
Announced  on  Join  Ad  Bureau 

H  ,  I  .  T  I  Eight  members  and  one  asso- 

rVtlanta  Journal  clate  member  have  been  added  to 

the  roster  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver- 
Atlanta  —  Several  changes  in  tising,  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
editorial  positions  were  announced  Users  Association. 


Parking  Meter  Oregon  Board 
Plans  Restudied  Permits  Color 
After  Expose  In  Liquor  Ads 

Sr.  Louis — ^A  10-day  front  page  Portland,  Ore. — Oregon  Liquor 


tising,  American  Newspaper  Pub-  Sr.  ^ui^A  10-day  front  page  Portland,  Ore.^regon  Liqw 
Users  Association  campaign  by  the  St.  Louis  Star-  Control  Commission  has  agreed 

Newspaper  additions  include  the  resulted  in  a  complete  re-  to  allow  the  use  of  color  in  news- 

Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle.  Big  ‘’y  ®“y  on  a  park-  paj^r  liquor  advertising  up  to  one 

fJapids  (Mich.)  Pioneer.  Z)emson  purchase.  half  page  in  size.  Color  in  larger 

(Tex.)  Herald.  Fairmont  (Minn.)  ^ity  officials  announced  plans  ads  is  still  banned  but  full  pap 

Sentinel  Florence  fS  Cl  News  buy  5,000  parking  meters  with-  black-and-white  copy  will  be  per 

Manistee  {Uich.)  News- Advocate,  out  com^titive  b  i  d  d  U  g.  The  mitted. 

Portland  (Ind.)  Sun  &  Commer-  P®*®''®’  be  paid  The  commission  said  newspa- 

cial-Review.  and  Rushville  (Ind.)  ^  earnmgs.  pers  would  be  asked  to  limit  such 

Republican-Telegram.  ^®  Star-Times  reported  that  color  advertising  to  not  more  than 


this  week  by  Atlanta  Journal  Newsoaoer  additions  include  the  Times  resulted  in  a  complete  re-  to  allow  the  use  of  color  in  news^ 
managing  editor  aSu  (Ga  )  cLSe  B/e  ^®^al  by  city  officials  on  a  park-  paper  liquor  advertising  up  to  om- 

William  1.  Ray.  -  '  .  s  . - -  - , - 

Don  Carter 
has  been  named 
city  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Bol  Col¬ 
lins  who  will  join  _  auu  \AUU./  ^  _.  —  ,  .  1  J  «♦*  •  *  *  *1. 

the  staff  of  edi-  Repubiican-Telegram  Th®  Star-Times  reported  that  color  advertising  to  not  more  than 

tor  Wright  Bry-  The  new  associate  member  is  ^be  same  type  of  meters  proposed  the  amount  of  color  advertisioj 

an.  m  the  newspaper  representative  firm  bad  been  tried  and  thrown  out  of  for  all  other  products  in  a  given 

Anne  Cog-  M d  of  Shannon  &  Associates.  10  other  cities;  that  the  price  was  week, 

bum,  decora-  higher  than  the  price  quoted  by  Regulation  7  states  that  no  liq- 

tions'  editor,  has  — — same  firm  in  other  cities;  that  uor  advertising  shall  appear  in  a 

been  named  Carter  Linpoln  salesmen  for  the  company  had  newspaper  or  magazine  carrying 

fashion  editor,  succeeding  Edith  **“*'^'^“*  been  accused  of  fraud  in  court  a  Sunday  dateline  or  in  any  news- 

Hills  Coogler,  who  resigned.  AC  A  M  actions  by  officials  in  other  com-  paper  or  periodical  published  less 

John  Crown,  assistant  city  edi-  munities.  frequently  than  once  a  month, 

tor,  will  take  over  as  City  Hall  D  lUf  Backing  up  its  disclosures  with  All  advertising  copy,  excepting 

reporter  succeeding  Mr  Carter  JOUmOl  tTmiyim  a  series  of  editorials,  calling  for  radio  programs  originating  outside 

Prior  to’covering  municpal  govern-  Lincoln,  Neb.  — The  Lincoln  r^nsideration  and  for  competi-  the  state,  must  be  submiUed  to  the 
ment,  Mr.  Carter  served  two  years  Star  transferred  from  the  evening  **'^®  biddmg,  the  Star-Times  ham-  comm^sion  and  approved  m  wnt- 

as  the  Journal’s  farm  editor.  He  to  the  morning  field  on  Jan.  18  at  mered  away.  Out  of  it  caine  a  mg  ^fore  use  No  advertising 

is  a  native  Georgian  and  is  a  the  same  time  that  the  Lincoln  N.®'^  Years  present  for  the  Star-  shall  be  published  whi^h  the  com 

graduate  of  the  state  university.  Journal  discontinued  publication  Time^announwment  by  the  city  mission  considers  to  objection 
Mr.  Collins,  a  native  of  Ala-  of  its  morning  paper  to  concen-  ^bat  it  had  decided  to  reconsider  abte  or  contrary  to  pub  he  interest 

bama  and  a  graduate  of  the  Uni-  trate  entirely  in  the  evening  field,  “d  would  o^n  hearings  immed-  One  restriction  is  that  an  adver- 


of  Shannon  &  Associates. 

Lincoln  Star 
Switches  to  A.M 
Journal  P.M. 


versity  of  Alabama,  joined  the  The  Journal-Star  continues  on 
Journal  staff  in  1941  after  work-  Sunday. 

ing  on  the  Collinsville  (Ala.)  New  The  changes  complete  the  con- 


iately  for  a  full  “restudy”  of  the  tisement  may  not  depict  a  person 


entire  project. 


serving  or  preparing  drinks  or 


ing  on  the  Collinsville  (Ala.)  New  The  changes  complete  the  con-  Norman  E.  Isaacs  Star-Times  holding  a  bottle,  glass  or  other 

Era.  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times.  Ma-  solidation  steps  merging  the  busi-  managing  editor  said  full  cr^it  container  m  a  manner  md^ating 
con  (Ga.)  Te/egrapli,  United  Press  ness  and  mechanical  departments  .^b®^  l^longed  to  ^City  e  consumption  of  sai  hq 

and  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News  Sen-  of  the  Journal  and  the  Star  into  Editor  A.  G.  Benesch,  who  ffirec- 


tinel.  He  served  four  and  a-half  one  physical  plant  and  one  corpo-  *®‘^  *be  campaign,  and  to  st^^  re¬ 
years  in  World  War  II  and  was  ration  to  manufacture  the  papers’  Porter  Jack  Bonner  who  did  a 


recently  promoted  to  Lieutenant  content.  b“®  l®b  of  inve^igating. 

Colonel  in  the  organized  Reserves.  The  editorial  companies,  the  " 

Joel  Huff  will  continue  as  as-  State  Journal  Co.  and  the  Star  70%  Paid  Rule  Affects 
sistant  city  editor.  Publishing  Co.,  each  own  the  Pnopra  Onlv 

Mrs.  Coogler  will  become  head  Consolidated  Manufacturing  Com-  "USiness  Jrapers  ^luy 
of  the  demonstration  department  pany  and  continue  to  publish  their  Boston— The  Audit  Bureau  of 

of  the  cosmetic  firm  of  Harriet  own  separate  newspaper  represent-  Circulations  new  bylaw  limiting 
Hubbard  Ayer  in  New  York.  She  ing  their  traditionally  independent  merahcrship  to  publications  having 
joined  the  Journal  magazine  staff  points  of  view.  ^0™  or  more  paid  circulation  will 

in  1938  and  in  1940  was  named  The  mail  edition  of  the  former  only  pubhcations  in  the 

Rotogravure  editor.  After  a  war-  Journal’s  paper  will  continue  un-  business  paper  field,  James  N. 
time  absence  she  rejoined  the  staff  der  its  former  name,  the  Nebraska  Shryock,  managing  dirwtor  of 
as  fashion  editor  in  1946.  In  State  Journal,  and  will  be  printed  i^BC,  told  a  meeting  of  the  Tech- 


Business  Papers  Only 

Boston — ^The  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations’  new  bylaw  limiting 


1948  she  was  named  women’s  around  6  P.M. 


The  Journal  moved  into  the 


nical  Advertising  Association  here 


Miss  Cogbum  joined  the  Jour-  new  Journal-Star  building  during 
nal  staff  in  1947  as  a  Society  fe-  the  Christmas  holidays.  Moving 


Newspapers,  general  magazines 


Suit  Against  WT&S 
Dropped  by  Writer 


the  Christmas  holidays.  Moving  publications  will  not  be 

the  news  and  composing  room  luvoNed,  he  said. _ 

equipment  required  13  hours  and 
was  accomplished  between  3  A.M. 
and  4  P.M.  The  move  of  the  Star 
mechanical  departments  took 


iSPAPE®  memSiI 


Amsiralim 

•  Hi*  only  journal  qivinf  tho 
novft  of  advorKtort,  advarfis- 
Inq  aqanH,  publlsklnq,  prinf- 
Ing  and  eommarelal  radio  la 
Australia  and  Now  Zaaland. 

If  you  aro  planning  salai 
campaigns  or  arc  intarostad 
in  tkaso  torrHorias  road 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

15  HaMlIten  Stroof 
Sydnoy,  Aasfrallo 

RubltslMd  MeatMv,  On*  Yaar  SubieripN* 


Mark  Gayn,  a  free-lance  writer  about  eight  hours, 
who  was  arrested  in  connection  Yhe  editorial  departments  ^  (K- 

with  the  Amerasia  stolen  docu-  eupY  separate  spaces  and  use  joint 
ments  case,  has  dropped  a  libel  ®by  and  sport  newsroom  facilities 
suit  he  brought  in  1946  against  different  printing  cycles.  The 
the  New  York  World-Telegram  Journal  cycle  is  from  6  A.M.  to 
Corp.  and  Frederick  Woltman,  a  ^  P.M.  and  the  Star  from  6  P.M. 
staff  writer.  He  sued  on  six  dif-  to  ^  AAl.  .... 

ferent  causes  of  action,  claiming  Both  papers  have  retained  their 
damages  of  $100,000  in  each  former  format  and  style, 
cause.  _  ^  " 

The  plaintiff’s  attorneys  filed  Strip  ReuiStOted 
with  the  New  York  County  Newark,  N.  J.  —  The  Newark 

Clerk’s  office  a  stipulation  discon-  News  is  reinstating  the  Rex  Mor- 
tinuing  the  suit.  No  payment  of  gan  strip  Feb,  5  at  the  end  of  ffie 
money  or  any  other  consideration  “mercy  killing”  episode.  Managing 
was  made  to  Mr.  Gayn  by  the  Editor  Lloyd  Felmly  said  this 
newspaper  or  by  Mr.  Woltman.  week. 
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CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 
Unit  PrMt  Drivat  *. .  RmIi  . . .  Auto- 
moHc  Tantiont ...  Spaad  Patlan  pro-  J 
vide  safety  and  reliability  with 
economy.  Large  or  small . . .  letter¬ 
press  or  offset  .  .  .  you  can  rely  on 
Cline-Westinghouse  Equipment.  ' 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MEG.  CO. 
Chkafo  •  Naw  Terk  •  San  Frandsca 

m 


Insert  an  exclamation  mark 
alter  dependability ..  .the 
deadline -after  dead  line, 
year-aiter-year,  thorough 
dependability  oi  GOSS 
STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT! 
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In  rapid-fire  order,  this  girl  at  one  of  Western 
Electric’s  factories  attaches  wires  to  Bell  telephone 
equipment  she’s  helping  to  make.  That  "gun”  in  her 
hand  is  a  wire>wrapping  tool  newly  developed  by 
^  Western  Electric  engineers  that  fastens 
^  the  wires  better,  faster,  with  less  cost 
than  ever  before. 


better,  faster,  cheaper — because  good,  low-cost  equip¬ 
ment  helps  you  get  good,  low-cost  telephone  service. 


Since  Western  Electric  is  a  unit  of  the  Bell  System, 
our  people  who  make  telephone  equipment  have  the 
same  "high  quality,  low  cost”  aim  as  Bell  Laboratories 
people  who  design  it  and  Bell  telephone  people  who 
operate  it.  Together  we’re  giving  this  country  the  most 
and  the  best  telephone  service  on  earth.  Valuable 
always,  such  service  is  priceless  in  times  of  national 
emergency. 


What’s  that  to  you?  Well,  it  shows 
how  Western  Electric  tries  to  find  new 
ways  to  produce  telephone  equipment 


A  UNIT  OF  THE  BELL  SYSTEM  SINCE  1882 


Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs 


ACTION  IN  CALIFORNIA.  On  the  north  fork  of  the  Feather  River  in  Cal¬ 


ifornia,  Paci&c  Gas  and  Electric  Coi^any  has  placed  two  new  dams 
''  le  huge  drum  gates  for  these  dams, 

and  the  bridges  directly  above  them,  required  4,380,000  pounds  of  steel. 
They  were  fabricated  and  erected  by  United  States  Steel. 


NEW  SCHOOL  HAS  2-WAY  PROTECTION.  No  matter  how  absorbed  these  chil 


dren  become,  they  can’t  rush  into  the  path  of  passing  traffic,  because 
they  are  protected  by  sturdy,  long-wearing  Cyclone  Fence.  And  the 
fence  not  only  keeps  the  children  inside,  it  keeps  undesirables  out. 


WASH  DAY  IS  NO  HEADACHE  in  hospitals,  hotels,  re^ 
taurants,  clubs,  or  laundries  where  equipment  is 
made  of  U'S'S  Stainless  Steel.  For  stainless  steel 
means  easy  cleaning,  corrosion  resistance,  good 
looks  and  long  life.  Lucky  that  United  Statra  Steel 
is  big  enough  to  turn  out  steel  for  washing  machines 
as  well  as  warships,  for  toasters  as  well  as  tanks. 


iiaii 


SIT 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY  *  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY  and  CYCLONE  FENCE  DIVISION  •  COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY  •  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  CuRPORATC' 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPA'^ 
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10U0H  ON  TANKS.  The  steel  rocket  fired 
by  this  new  3.5  inch  “superbazooka” 
has  already  proved  itself  an  effective 
^ti-tank  weapon.  It  weighs  nine 
munds,  is  able  to  penetrate  up  to  11 
mches  of  armor.  Although  mobilization 
’will  require  increasing  amounts  of  steel, 
tbe  constantly-expanding  steel-produc- 
ktg  facilities  of  U.  S.  Steel  should  enable 
it  to  make  plenty  of  steel  for  essential 
Mace  time  uses.  too. 


FACTS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  STEEL 


American  steel  mills  can  out-produce  the  rest 
of  the  world  combined  by  13  million  tons  of 
steel  a  year.  The  plants  of  United  States  Steel 
alone  are  pouring  more  steel  than  all  the  Com¬ 
munist  nations  put  together. 


NEW  LIGHT  ASSAULT  TRANSPORT.  Six  rocket  units  help  to  lift  the  40,000- 
pound  weight  of  this  new  U.  S.  Air  Force  light  assault  transport  in  a 
recent  test  flight.  With  the  addition  of  rocket  units,  the  tluw-engine 
plane  can  now  transport  heavy  loads  in  and  out  of  small  clearings. 
Only  steel  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well. 


LiStll  tl ...  Tin  TkNtn  SiN  thi  Air,  presented  every  Sunday  evening  by  United  States  Steel. 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  coast-to-coast  network.  Consult  your  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


'/reel 


6ERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  COMPANY  •  NATIONAL  TUBE  COMPANY  •  OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  TENNESSEE  COAL.  IRON  &  RAILROAD  COMPANY  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
united  states  steel  supply  company  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  •  VIRGINIA  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
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REPULSIVE 

NEW  YORK’S  Governor  Dewey  used  the 

word  “repulsive”  himself  in  referring  to 
his  own  “Civilian  Defense  Bill”  which  he  sent 
to  the  legislature  Jan.  8.  In  fact,  many  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  proposed  measure  turned  out 
to  be  so  repulsive  to  so  many  people  that 
Governor  Dewey  wisely  rushed  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  a  special  message  urging  at  least  30 
days  study.  That  was  the  wisest  thing  he 
could  have  done  in  view  of  the  danger  of 
rubber-stamp  approval  from  a  Republican- 
controlled  legislature  of  what  certainly  would 
be  the  most  damaging  blow  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights  delivered  by  any  state  governor. 

The  legislation  apparently  is  in  accordance 
with  a  “model  civil  defense  bill”  which  has 
been  framed  for  state  legislatures  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Civil  Defense  Agency.  Presumably  bills 
similar  to  it  will  be  introduced  soon  in  other 
states. 

Many  newspapers  in  the  state  immediately 
perceived  that,  although  they  were  men¬ 
tioned  only  under  the  general  term  of  “com¬ 
munications,”  the  defense  bill  would  give  the 
governor  and/or  the  State  Defense  Council 
complete  power  to  control  the  press  and 
radio. 

A  spokesman  for  Governor  Dewey’s  ad¬ 
ministration  took  the  trouble  to  deny  this  to 
the  Associated  Press — ^but,  nevertheless,  it  is 
a  fact  under  the  present  language  of  the  bill. 
The  spokesman  says  the  state  constitution 
forbids  passage  of  a  law  to  “restrain  or 
abridge  the  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press.” 
So  does  the  First  Amendment  to  the  U.  S. 
Constitution,  but  this  bill  does  not  acknowl¬ 
edge  these  safeguards.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
gives  authority  to  by-pass  them,  and  by  the 
time  judicial  interpretation  could  set  the  sit¬ 
uation  straight  irreparable  damage  might  have 
been  done. 

The  proposed  bill  sets  up  a  23-member 
Council  to  exercise  the  powers  granted  but 
adds  that  none  of  its  provisions  “shall  be  con¬ 
strued  or  interpreted  as  expressing  a  limita-  ' 
tion  directly  or  indirectly  of  the  power  of  the 
governor  to  effectuate  any  or  all  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  act.” 

This  means  that  the  Governor  alone  could 
exercise  all  powers  granted  by  the  act  from 
the  time  of  its  enactment  until  July  1,  1952. 

In  the  event  of  an  attack  the  Civil  Defense 
Council  and/or  the  Governor  would  have  the 
power  to  seize,  use  or  destroy  “any  and  all 
real  and  personal  property  or  any  interest 
therein.”  In  the  event  of  or  anticipation  of 
attack  “a  county  or  city  may  provide  for  and 
compel  the  evacuation  of  any  person  and  con¬ 
trol  all  pedestrian  and  vehicular  traffic,  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication  facilities  and 
public  utilities,”  etc. 

In  the  absence  of  any  specific  provision 
•exempting  press  and  radio,  it  is  safe  to  pre¬ 
sume  that  press  and  radio  would  be  consid- 
■ered  “real  and  personal  property”  if  the  au¬ 
thorities  wanted  to  destroy  them,  and  that 
they  would  be  described  as  “communications 
facilities”  if  the  authorities  wanted  to  “con¬ 
trol”  them. 

“Control”  means  only  one  thing  to  us,  and 
it  is  not  good. 

Of  course,  the  explanation  goes  along  with 
all  this  that  Governor  Dewey  would  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  use  this  law  to  control  the  press  or 
abridge  press  freedom.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  Governor  Dewey’s  intentions  are  per- 
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And  the  gospel  must  first  be  published 
among  all  nations.  —  St.  Mark,  XIII;  10. 

fectly  honorable  and  he  has  no  such  thought 
in  mind. 

But  we  cannot  depend  on  Governor 
Dewey  being  in  the  driver’s  seat  when  the 
emergency  orders  are  exercised. 

The  press  cannot  count  on  promises  that 
laws  will  not  be  interpreted  against  them. 
They  must  make  sure  they  are  protected  by 
safeguarding  provisions  against  any  even¬ 
tuality  before  the  legislation  is  passed. 

PUBUCATION  ORDERED 

WE  THINK  the  final  judgment  of  Judge  Em- 
erich  B.  Freed  in  the  Lorain  (O.)  Jour¬ 
nal  anti-trust  case  places  that  newspaper  in 
the  position  of  publishing  by  consent  of  and 
under  direction  of  the  federal  court. 

Following  closely  the  requested  decree  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  (E&P,  Sept.  30, 
pg.  5),  Judge  Freed  restrained  the  newspaper 
from  refusing  to  accept  advertising  from  or 
discriminating  as  to  price,  space,  location, 
etc.,  against  advertisers  who  use  other  media. 
He  also  ordered: 

1.  The  newspaper  to  publish  in  its  columns 
once  a  week  for  25  weeks  a  notice  giving  the 
substance  of  the  judgment. 

2.  The  newspaper  to  advise  in  writing  alt 
its  employes  of  the  terms  of  the  judgment 
and  make  copies  available  to  them. 

3.  The  Department  of  Justice  to  have  ac¬ 
cess  at  any  time  to  any  books  or  records  of 
the  newspaper  on  any  matters  contained  in 
the  judgment. 

4.  Retained  jurisdiction  of  this  cause  in¬ 
definitely  for  the  court  “enabling  any  of  the 
parties  to  this  judgment  to  apply  to  the  court 
at  any  time  for  such  further  orders  and  di¬ 
rections  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate." 

Judge  Freed  has  granted  a  stay  of  execu¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  items  one  and  two  pend¬ 
ing  appeal  by  the  newspaper  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  That  appeal  is  wise  and  necessary. 

If  the  court  can  order  publication  of  any 
material  in  the  news  columns  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  at  the  same  time  retain  indefinite 
jurisdiction  over  the  case,  theoretically  it 
can  order  publication  of  other  material  by 
the  newspaper  on  the  request  of  parties  to 
the  case  or  on  its  own. 

And,  although  ethically  we  do  not  approve 
of  newspapers  refusing  space  to  advertisers 
because  they  use  competitive  media,  we  do 
not  think  that  legally  they  should  be  forced 
to  accept  any  advertising  that  they  would 
refuse  for  any  reason. 

Forcing  newspapers  to  accept  all  advertis¬ 
ing  submitted  to  them,  which  this  decree 
does  with  minor  exceptions,  puts  newspapers 
into  the  position  of  being  common  carriers 
which  they  definitely  are  not. 


CENSORSHff 

THE  Manchester  Guardian  said  that  the  new 
and  drastic  censorship  rules  in  Korea  are 
bound  to  raise  doubts  “whether  incompetence 
in  the  higher  command  is  being  hushed  up." 

It  seems  to  us  that  General  MacArthur— 
who,  by  the  way,  said  not  long  ago  that  any 
kind  of  censorship  is  “abhorrent” — ^has 
opened  his  command  for  that  type  of  criti¬ 
cism  by  permitting  the  imposition  in  Korea 
of  the  most  stringent  censorship  ever  clamped 
over  U.  S.  war  correspondents.  Gen.  MacAr¬ 
thur  is  trying  to  give  the  appearance  that  this 
is  not  his  doing  but  is  strictly  the  business  of 
the  Eighth  Army.  It’s  not  a  very  good  act  be¬ 
cause  the  responsibility  ultimately  is  in  his 
lap. 

The  censorship  clamped  over  correspon¬ 
dents  in  Korea  is  not  only  unnecessarily 
stringent  but  is  ridiculous  in  some  extremes 
and  implies  a  distrust  of  the  correspondents 
which  is  unjustified. 

Among  the  “classified  ‘  information”  under 
the  new  rules  are  articles  that  will  “injure  the 
morale  of  our  forces  or  our  allies”  or  that 
“embarrass  the  U.  S.,  its  allies  or  neutral 
countries.” 

These  are  the  sort  of  broad  terms  which 
U.  S.  delegates  to  United  Nations  meetings 
have  been  trying  to  keep  out  of  international 
treaties  on  freedom  of  information  and  of 
the  press.  These  are  the  sort  of  ambiguous 
generalities  which  may  be  interpreted  to  mean 
whatever  the  censor  or  his  commanding  of¬ 
ficers  want  them  to  mean. 

It  was  under  this  classification  that  corre¬ 
spondents  this  week  were  prevented  from  in¬ 
ferring  to  the  “retreat”  of  UN  forces  in 
Korea.  It  had  to  be  “planned  withdrawal,”  or 
some  such  silly  term,  when  every  GI  in 
Korea  knew  he  was  retreating  and  why. 

The  American  people  are  an  intelligent  and 
informed  citizenry  who  are  entitled  to  know 
what  is  happening  to  their  troops  in  Korea, 
within  limits  of  real  military  security.  The 
censorship  screen  placed  between  them  and 
the  fighting  is  a  prime  result  of  the  ego  of 
the  extreme  military  mind. 

American  war  correspondents,  and  those 
of  other  nations,  just  went  through  five  years 
of  the  world’s  worst  war  without  any  threat 
of  court  martial  if  they  failed  to  obey  the 
rules  of  censorship.  There  was  never  any 
need  for  it.  Correspondents  were  presumed 
to  be  honest,  loyal  and  trustworthy  and 
proved  themselves  as  such. 

Now  somebody  in  Korea  whose  mother 
was  frightened  by  a  typewriter  has  decided 
that  correspondents  must  be  threatened  with 
court  martial  to  keep  them  in  line.  Even  au 
thorities  in  the  Pentagon  in  Washington  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  before.  And  yet  it  con 
tinues. 

We  think  this  censorship  stink  (and  it 
does!)  is  worth  an  “»»ensive  airing  in  Wash 
ington.  We  are  glad  to  see  some  Senaton 
taking  an  interest.  It's  about  time  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  and  their  press  representatives, 
found  out  whether  they  are  going  to  be  in¬ 
formed  only  of  the  favorable  military  news 
or  whether  they  are  going  to  be  told  the  bad 
with  the  good  in  this  international  crisis. 

Lets  get  this  censorship  thing  settled  now 
so  we  know  where  we  are  and  so  some 
chowder-head  on  the  firing  line  can’t  all  of  a 
sudden  say  “you  can’t  print  that”  because 
he  doesn’t  like  it. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


William  Dwight,  managing 
editor  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram  since  1930, 
has  been  elected 
president  of  the 
Holyoke  Tran¬ 
script  -  Telegram 
Publishing  Co., 

Inc.,  succeeding 
his  mother,  Mrs. 

Minnie  R  . 

Dwight,  who 
continues  as 
treasurer.  Mr. 

Dwight,  a  grad- 
uate  of  the 
School  of  Jour-  Dwight 
nalism  at  Columbia  University  in 
1926,  is  a  past  president  of  the 
New  England  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

Victor  F.  Ridder,  publisher  of 
the  Staats-Zeitung  and  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald-News  and  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce  and  of  Ridder 
Publications,  Inc.,  was  awarded 
the  Catholic  Youth  Organization’s 
1950  Club  of  Champions  Medal  in 
recognition  of  his  service  to  youth. 

Ray  P.  Clayberger  is  resign¬ 
ing  Jan.  15  from  Calkins  &  Holden 
as  officer,  director  and  partner  to 
become  vicepresident  of  Owen  & 
Chappell. 

Marshall  N.  Dana,  who  retired 
Jan.  1  as  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  after  more  than  40  years 
with  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour- 
rml,  has  been  named  assistant  to 
E.  G.  Sammons,  president  of  the 
United  States  National  Bank  of 
Portland.  . 

Marshall  Finstad  has  become 
managing  editor  of  the  Superior 
(Wis.)  Evening  Telegram,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Seegar  Swanson,  who  has 
been  named  editor.  Mr.  Finstad 


has  been  managing  editor  of  the 
Madera  (Calif.)  News-Tribune. 

Rolland  L.  Adams,  publisher 
of  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe- 
Times,  and  Mrs.  Adams  embarked 
Jan.  5  on  a  liner  for  a  vacation  of 
several  weeks  in  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Walter  Vivun  is  the  new  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Las  Vegas 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Optic.  He  succeeds 
Hugh  Carter,  who  resigned. 
William  J.  Pape,  publisher  of 
the  Waterbary  (Conn.)  Republi¬ 
can  and  American,  is  spending  the 
winter  at  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

On  the  Business  Side 

Carl  W.  Pollock  has  been 
named  advertising  director  of  the 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Courier  and  Evening  Post,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Robert  ^oy) 
M.  Zeiger.  He  also  is  advertising 
manager.  J.  Seabrook  Oliver  has 
been  named  classified  advertising 
manager  for  the  two  papers. 

Ben  F.  Reno,  a  member  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post  advertising 
staff  for  the  last  eight  years,  has 
been  appointed  retail  advertising 
manager. 

R.  D.  Peterson,  who  was  as¬ 
sistant  to  L.  G.  Brown,  former 
publisher  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Independent,  has  been 
named  advertising  director. 

Maurice  K.  Henry  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  the 
Middlesboro  (Ky.)  Daily  News  to 
succeed  C.  H.  Arundel,  resigned. 

Ralph  B.  Cowan,  country  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Toronto 
Star,  was  given  a  presentation  Jan. 
5  to  mark  25  years  with  the  paper. 

Roy  M.  Jacobs,  former  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Light,  more  re¬ 
cently  associated  with  Newsweek 
in  Chicago,  has  returned  to  the 
Light  in  an  executive  capacity. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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People  like  to  read  about  familiar 
things — like  to  say,  "That’s  just  the 
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Two  of  the  Most 
Powerful  Women  in 
Washington  are 
UNITED  FEATURES' 


Columnists! 


Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt 


Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith 


McCall's  Magazine  in  its  current  issue  named 
Washington's  Ten  Most  Powerful  Women. 
United  Features  is  proud  that  two  of  them  are 
its  outstanding  columnists. 

• 


Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  cited  the  most  powerful  woman 
in  Washington  and  perhaps  the  world.  She  Icnovo 
what's  going  on  in  Washington  and  the  U.N. 

Senator  Smith  doesn't  kiss  babies,  she's  not  a  rabble 
rouser,  and  she  doesn't  even  get  her  name  on  legisla¬ 
tion.  But  when  she  speaks,  she  makes  herself  heard. 
She  fights  for  what  she  believes  with  unfemale  Yankee 
grit. 

• 
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Personal  i 

(continued  from  page  41)  ' 

L,  S.  Greenberg  has  been  ap-  ' 
pointed  vicepresident  and  treas-  ' 
urer  of  the  Branham  Company, 
publishers’  representatives.  H.  L.  ' 
Ralls  of  the  Atlanta  office  has 
been  named  a  vicepresident  and 
ZoRA  Harris,  Chicago,  secretary. 

Joseph  W.  Purcell,  formerly 
connected  with  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.)  Sunday  Independent,  has 
been  appointed  ad  manager  for 
the  Scranton  Catholic  Light. 

Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  Jr., 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  executive, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  advisory  board  of 
Tulsa. 

George  Ramczyk  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Al¬ 
buquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal.  He 
formerly  worked  for  the  Belen 
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(N.  M.)  News-Bulletin,  and  has 

been  succeeded  by  Bill  Neal  of  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . . . 

Wickett,  Tex. 

Thor  M.  Smith,  associate  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin,  recently  received  the 
Medaille  Reconnaissance  Fran- 
caise  in  recognition  of  his  services 
to  France  as  a  member  of  Gen. 

Eisenhower’s  wartime  staff. 

William  E.  Cormier,  who  for 
the  last  year  was  engaged  in  the 
research  and  marketing  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chicago  Herald- Amer¬ 
ican,  has  joined  Hearst  Advertis¬ 
ing  Service  as  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  sales  staff.  He  is  assigned 
to  the  travel  and  resort  division. 

Harley  Magee  was  appointed 
local  display  manager  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  Ohio  State  Journal.  He 
has  been  a  Journal  ad  salesman 
since  1940. 

Francis  Langdon,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Henry etta  (Okla.) 

Free-Lance,  is  the  father  of  twins 
born  Dec.  10. 

Edward  A.  Everett  has  been 
appointed  to  the  New  York  sales 
staff  of  Parade.  .  ..  . 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Joe  Aston,  sports  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Post  for  16  years, 
has  been  transferred  to  join  Harry 
Mayo  and  Joe  Doran,  former 
city  and  news  editors,  respective¬ 
ly,  as  a  team  of  feature  writers. 
Pat  Harmon,  sports  editor  of 
the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette 
since  1947  and  a  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Champaign  (Ill.) 
News-Gazette,  has  succeeded  Mr. 
Aston  as  sports  editor. 

Carlton  Thomas,  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu¬ 
tion’s  state  news  service,  has  been 
made  managing  editor  of  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  succeed¬ 
ing  Battle  Smith,  who  resigned 
to  enter  the  weekly  field.  Bill 
Ott,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Moultrie  (Ga.)  Observer,  is  a  new 
Telegraph  reporter. 

Al  Best  is  now  on  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Star-Times  copydesk.  He 
formerly  was  with  the  San  An¬ 
gelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times. 

Marjorie  Campbell,  society 
staff  member  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Deseret  News  has  left 
the  staff  to  raise  a  family.  Bea 
Duke  has  taken  her  society  post. 

Gordon  Kirby,  feature  writer 
for  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
News,  has  left  the  staff  to  run  an 
antique  and  gift  shop  with  his 
wife,  Ruth. 

Irvin  Dugan,  creator  of  the 
Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Ad¬ 
vertiser's  cartoon  character, 
“Adam,”  is  recovering  from  eye 
surgery  that  will  keep  him  out  of 
the  office  for  many  weeks. 

Richard  I.  Rinard,  city  editor 
of  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Journal- 
Every  Evening,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  by  Gov.  Elbert  N.  Carvel  a 
member  of  the  Delaware  State 
Athletic  Commission  for  a  three- 
year  term. 

Tom  Hils,  formerly  of  the 


Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette  and 
Oneonta  (N.  Y.)  Star,  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Petersburg 
(Va.)  Progress-Index. 

Leo  Egan,  New  York  Times, 
was  elected  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Legislative  Correspon¬ 
dents  Association  in  Albany. 

A.  R.  Dunlap,  74,  writer  of 
the  daily  column  entitled  “The 
Rambler”  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Independent  for  3SV2 
riod,  has  retired. 

Malcolm  Donnelly,  United 
Press  bureau  manager  at  San  Di¬ 
ego,  has  joined  the  general  assign¬ 
ment  staff  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union. 

Ralph  D.  Hall,  assistant  sports 
editor  and  a  staff  member  since 
1939,  has  been  made  sports  editor 
of  the  Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Times 
to  succeed  the  late  J.  Harry  Wal 

LACE. 

L.  R.  Lindgren,  state  capitol 
correspondent  for  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legis¬ 
lative  Correspondent’s  Association 
in  Harrisburg,  succeeding  Gerson 
H.  Lush,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
now  administrative  assistant  to 
U.  S.  Senator  James  H.  Duff. 

Kirby  Ramsdell,  Los  Angeles 
Times  editorial  writer,  has  been 
appointed  Lecturer  in  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles. 

Lee  Shippey,  retired,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  columnist  for  25  years, 
is  author  of  “The  Los  Angeles 
Book,”  just  published. 

Maxwell  Stiles,  Los  Angeles 
Mirror  sports  columnist,  is  author 
of  a  second  book  entitled  “Foot¬ 
ball’s  Finest  Hour.” 

Geoffrey  Birt,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Journal  State  Capitol  re¬ 
porter,  and  Mrs.  Birt  announce 
the  adoption  of  a  baby  daughter, 
Margaret  Ann. 

Howard  Comstock,  former 


managing  editor  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Ckinn.)  Sunday  Herald,  Bridge¬ 
port  Telegram,  and  Bridgeport 
Times-Star,  has  been  named  re¬ 
search  director  on  the  staff  of 
Representative  Horace  Seely- 
Brown,  Jr. 

Jim  Walker  has  returned  to  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.  C.,  to  handle  the 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News  Bureau 
during  the  legislative  session. 

William  E.  McIntosh,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Victoria  (Tex.) 
Advocate  for  four  years,  has  been 
made  associate  editor.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  managing  editor¬ 
ship  by  David  W.  Hoster,  who 
went  to  the  Advocate  last  July 
from  Wilmington,  Del.,  where  he 
had  been  suburban  editor  of  the 
Journal-Every  Evening. 

Harold  T.  Howell,  farm  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Pa¬ 
triot,  has  been  named  an  Honorary 
Keystone  Farmer  of  Pennsylvania 
by  the  Future  Farmers  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Paul  Harrison,  former  science 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  public  relations  for  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad  in  Los  Angeles,  suc¬ 
ceeding  W.  R.  Moore,  now  gener¬ 
al  director.  Mr.  Harrison  served 
for  years  with  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  in  New  York  as 
managing  editor  and  bureau  man¬ 
ager,  and  in  Hollywood  as  col¬ 
umnist. 

Vincent  Watson  has  left  the 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News  to  return 
to  his  home  at  Athens,  Ga.  He 
had  been  on  the  telegraph  desk 
for  a  year. 

Claude  V.  Warren  joined  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  as 
assistant  telegraph  editor  on  Dec. 
24.  Coming  from  the  Paris 
(Tenn.)  Post  Intelligencer,  where 
he  was  news  editor,  Mr.  Warren 
had  formerly  served  as  U.P.  Bu- 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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RADIO  AND  TV 

Ryan  to  Direct 
Sales  Promotion 
For  Radio  Ads 

Washinoton— William  B.  Ryan, 
general  manager  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  has 
been  named  president  of  the  newly 
formed  Broadcast  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau,  Inc. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  an  interim  pe¬ 
riod  at  least,  will  continue  to  per¬ 
form  supervisory  services  in  the 
NAB  management.  Most  of  his 
time  will  be  devoted  to  organizing 
the  radio  sales  promotion  corpora¬ 
tion  with  headquarters  in  New 
York. 

The  contract  he  has  signed  with 
BAB  officials  provides  that  he 
shall  be  paid  a  starting  salary  of 
$36,000  a  year. 

Purpose  of  the  new  BAB,  Inc. 
is  to  promote  the  values  of  radio 
as  an  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  medium.  It  will  be  financed 
eventually,  according  to  present 
plans,  on  the  basis  of  a  million 
doUar  subscription  by  members. 

Rcmdom  Notes 
Four  radio  stations  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  have  agreed  to  with¬ 
hold  broadcasting  the  location  of 
multiple-alarm  fires  until  30  min¬ 
utes  after  the  alarm  is  sounded, 
"^e  City  Manager  asked  coopera¬ 
tion  in  effort  to  avoid  traffic  jams 
which  interfere  with  movement 
of  fire  apparatus. 

*  *  * 

WKY-TV,  affiliated  with  the 
Oklahoma  City  newspapers,  ar¬ 
ranged  to  televise  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  from  noon  to  1  p.m.  daily, 
with  on-the-scene  comment  by 
Ewing  Canaday,  news  bureau 
chief.  Some  lawmakers  reacted 
unfavorably  after  first  “show” 
caught  them  napping  in  their  seats. 
*  *  * 

Charles  A.  Mitchie,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News,  former  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  and  Washington  re¬ 
porter,  has  started  a  Saturday  aft¬ 
ernoon  news  analysis,  “The  World 
This  Week,”  on  WBEN. 

*  *  * 

National  Broadcasting  Co.  has 
three  new  vicepresidents:  John  K. 
Herbert,  general  sales  manager  for 
the  radio  network;  George  E. 
Frey,  director  of  television  net¬ 
work  sales;  and  Frederic  W.  Wile, 
Jr.,  director  of  TV  production. 

Taking  full  ownership  of  KTTV, 
Norman  Chandler,  I^s  Angeles 
Times  publisher,  said  there  are 
plans  to  make  it  “the  leading  TV 
station  in  the  country.”  Previous¬ 
ly,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
had  a  49%  interest. 

*  «  * 

WHAS,  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  and  Times  station, 
has  put  its  FM  transmitter  “in 
mothballs”  for  the  duration  of  the 
national  emergency. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

{continued  from  page  42) 


reau  correspondent  in  Montgom¬ 
ery,  as  reporter  on  the  Maysville 
(Ky.)  Daily  Independent,  and 
continuity  editor  for  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WHLN,  Harlan,  Ky. 

David  W.  Bowman  has  left  the 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Times-Star  after 
23  years  as  telegraph  editor.  Pend¬ 
ing  appointment  of  a  successor, 
Paul  H.  Garber,  assistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  is  in  charge. 

Frank  Landt  Dennis,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post,  has  accepted  an 
appointment  as  lecturer  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  George  Washington 
University,  to  teach  a  course  in 
the  Law  of  the  Press.  A  former 
Harvard  Law  School  graduate  and 
former  night  city  editor  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  he  will 
combine  legal  and  newspaper 
views  and  will  handle  the  subject 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  city 
desk. 

Albert  Cross,  deskman  on  the 
Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New  Mexican, 
has  resigned  to  joined  the  staff  of 
Congressman  John  J.  Dempsey 
(D.,  N.  M.)  in  Washington.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  the  New  Meixican 
staff,  Mr.  Cross  worked  for  the 
Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal  and 
the  Roswell  (N.  M.)  Record. 

Joseph  G.  Lawler,  news  editor 
of  the  Gallup  (N.  M.)  Independ¬ 
ent  for  the  last  16  months,  has 
been  named  editor  by  Publisher 
A.  W.  Barnes. 

Keith  H.  Crandell,  formerly 
of  the  Havre  (Mont.)  Daily  New\, 
is  now  with  the  news  bureau  of 
General  Electric,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

Angelus  a.  Axiotes,  political 
news  reporter,  has  resigned  from 
the  staff  of  the  Taunton  (Mass.) 
Daily  Gazette,  to  take  a  desk  job 
on  a  Connecticut  daily.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  with  the  Newport 
(R.  I.)  News,  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 
Call,  and  the  Yankee  network 
news  service  at  Radio  Stations 
WICC,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and 
WEAN,  Providence,  R.  1. 

Edgar  A.  (Ted)  Gay  of  Mid- 
dleboro.  Mass.,  a  1950  graduate 
of  Boston  University  Journalism 
School,  and  Middleboro  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Taunton  (Mass.) 
Daily  Gazette,  has  joined  the  Ga¬ 
zette  staff  as  reporter-rewrite  man. 

Charles  J.  Hoye,  staff  police 
and  court  news  reporter  for  the 
Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette, 
and  Mrs.  Hoye,  Gazette  Whitten- 
ton  district  correspondent,  are 
parents  of  a  son,  born  Dec.  28. 

Ed  Terrell,  former  state  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Marshall  (Tex.)  News- 
Messenger,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Borger  (Tex.)  News-Herald, 
and  a  veteran  of  two  years  on  the 
public  relations  staff  of  Oklahoma 
A&M  College,  has  been  named 
state  editor  of  the  San  Angelo 
(Tex.)  Standard-Times. 

Tom  Steph,  who  until  recently 
headed  the  Pampa,  Tex.,  bureau 


of  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  News- 
Globe,  is  now  telegraph  editor  of 
the  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard- 
Times.  He  previously  has  been 
wire  editor  and  managing  editor 
of  the  Odessa  (Tex.)  American, 
and  a  reporter  for  the  Borger 
(Tex.)  News-Herald. 

Phil  Drotnino,  who  has 
worked  on  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
Milwaukee  dailies  as  a  reporter 
and  feature  writer,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  secretary  to  the 
new  Wisconsin  Governor,  Walter 
J.  Koehler. 

Lewis  Fay,  formerly  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  copy  desk,  has  been  made 
Sunday  editor  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Light,  succeeding  Henry 
Graham,  who  is  working  in  the 
public  information  office  at 
Brooke  Army  Medical  Center. 

Alphons  j.  John,  a  Marquette 
University  journalism  graduate 
who  spent  several  years  as  general 
reporter  for  the  Waukesha  (Wis.) 
Daily  Freeman,  has  been  named 
head  of  the  newly  created  em¬ 
ploye-public  relations  department 
of  the  Kearney  &  Trecker  Corp., 
Milwaukee  machinery  manufac¬ 
turer. 

Gordon  Sawyer,  a  member  of 
the  news  staff  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution,  has  joined  the  news 
staff  of  the  Gainesville  (Ga.) 
News. 

Dan  Bailey,  former  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con¬ 
stitution,  has  resigned  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  North  Dekalb  Record 
in  North  Atlanta  and  the  Nor- 
cross  (Ga.)  News,  to  become  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  Oglethorpe 
University. 

James  A.  Irvine,  Oregon  State 
College  and  Northiwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  journalism  graduate,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal. 

Keith  Wheeler,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  staff  writer  and  former 
Times  war  correspondent,  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  last  war,  is  the  author  of 
a  war  novel,  “The  Reef,”  to  be 
published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Jim  Ferguson,  night  editor  for 
the  Portland,  Ore.,  AP  bureau 
since  1945,  has  resigned  to  join 
the  copydesk  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian.  He  replaces  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Spang. 

John  Othus,  for  two  years  with 
the  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise- 
Courier,  left  his  position  as  acting 
news  editor  to  join  the  Portland 
bureau  of  the  Associated  PreSs, 
where  he  is  swing  editor. 

Peter  Laurs,  formerly  for 
many  years  news  editor  of  the  old 
Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise 
until  he  left  three  years  ago  to  be 
business  manager  of  the  Canby 
(Ore.)  Herald,  has  returned  to 
Oregon  City  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Enterprise-Courier.  New  on 
the  staff  is  William  P.  Campbell, 
nephew  of  Herb  Campbell,  late 
publisher  of  the  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Columbian.  He  will  be 
field  man  on  the  news  side,  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Canby  and  Oregon  City. 
He  was  until  recently  with  the 
Canby  Herald. 


Art  Brooks,  general  news  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican,  has  become  assistant 
sports  editor  of  that  paper. 

Robert  Breen,  a  country  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Gazette,  has  joined  the 
city  news  staff  of  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sun.  Before  going  to  Wor¬ 
cester,  he  was  city  hall  reporter 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican. 


Wedding  Bells 

Harry  E.  Front,  formerly  of 
the  Newark  (O.)  Advocate  and 
now  managing  editor  of  the 
Townsend  National  Weekly, 
Cleveland,  O.,  and  Miss  Ursula 
A.  Nowak,  registrar  of  Alliance 
College,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa., 
in  Cleveland,  recently. 

Bob  Williams,  photographer 
for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  to  Miss  Mary 
Joe  Pulliam. 

Miss  Roberta  K.  Steger,  for¬ 
merly  employed  by  the  Albuquer¬ 
que  (N.  M.)  Publishing  Co.,  and 
Richard  Wilbur,  reporter  for  the 
Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Daily  Current- 
Argus,  in  Albuquerque,  recently. 

Miss  Odene  Touchstone, 
church  editor  of  the  San  Angelo 
(Tex.)  Standard-Times,  and  Bob 
Crawford,  formerly  a  Standard- 
Times  reporter  who  has  re-en¬ 
tered  school  on  the  West  Coast, 
Jan.  1. 

■ 

H.  J.  Wisner  Retires 
From  Scottsbluii  Daily 

ScoTTSBLUFF,  Nebr.  —  Active 
control  of  the  Scottsbluff  Daily 
Star-Herald  was  relinquished  Jan. 
4  by  Harry  J.  Wisner,  75,  after  a 
lifetime  in  the  newspaper  business. 

The  veteran  publisher,  dean  of 
Western  Nebraska  journalism  was 
the  founder,  with  A.  B.  Wood,  of 
the  Star-Herald  in  1912.  It  has 
been  a  daily  since  1924. 

Herbert  F.  Thies,  news  execu¬ 
tive,  moves  up  to  editor-in-chief. 
He  attended  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism  (1920- 
24)  has  been  with  the  Star-Her¬ 
ald  since  May,  1925. 

Floyd  C.  Wisner  has  become 
general  manager  and  another  son 
of  the  founder,  Frank  H.  Wisner, 
advertising  manager,  becomes  a 
member  of  the  board  and  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  Warren  C.  Wood, 
son  of  the  co-founder  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Gering  Courier,  con¬ 
tinues  as  president  of  the  board. 

■ 

Linage  Correction 

Incorrect  figures  were  supplied 
for  St.  Louis  Star-Times  in  the 
November  Linage  report  (E&P, 
Dec.  30,  1950,  page  42).  The  cor¬ 
rect  figures  are: 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Star-Times-e  . 1,045,431 

instead  of  2,572,580 

(Page  43) 

Rock  Island,  Ill. 

Dispatch-e . 1,147,090 

instead  of  1,192,960 
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and  now— 

the  magic  link 

for  closed  circuit  tv 


Camera  Signal 


The  Dumitter 


Standard  TV  Receiver 


the  dumitter 


Actually  a  miniature  closed-circuit  television  transmitter. 
Takes  signal  directly  from  any  standard  camera  chain,  modu¬ 
lates  a  carrier  frequency  of  either  Channel  2  or  3,  and  feeds 
via  cable  directly  through  the  antenna  posts  of  standard  TV 
receivers.  Receivers  operate  exactly  as  though  tuned  to  a  tele¬ 
cast  on  that  Channel. 

Performance  superior  to  other  forms  of  transmission.  Audio 
and  video  reception  absolutely  free  from  outside  interference. 
Truly,  the  MAGIC  LINK  for  closed-circuit  television. 

Ideal  for  use  in  industrial  television  applications,  for  field 
demonstrations  of  TV  receivers,  for  studio  u«e,  for  sales 
meetings,  and  countless  other  uses.  Does  away  with  expensive, 
bulky  equipment  and  circuitry  modification  of  receivers. 


•  Ftctb  up  to  125  standard  TV  rocaivors. 

•  Distributes  signals  on  standard  TV  Channel  2  or 
3  via  coble  through  regular  antenna  posts  of 
receivers.  No  modification  of  receivers  necessary. 
Receivers  may  be  switched  to  regular  telecast 
reception  at  any  time. 

9  Feeds  receivers  both  video  and  audio  through  singlp 
coaxial  cable  up  to  several  thousand  feet. 

9  No  terminal  equalization  necessary  os  attenuation 
is  oniy  at  carrier  frequency. 

9  Uses  signal  from  any  standard  camera  chain  without 
interim  equipment. 

9  Completely  stable  —  requires  no  operator. 

9  Light,  compact,  completely  stable. 

9  No  license  required. 


/S^  1^0^ UC  ALLEN  B.  DU  MONT  LABORATORIES.  INC. 

Television  Transmitter  Division,  Clifton,  N.J. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Seek  Federal  Statute 
To  Protect  Lensmen 

By  James  L  Collings 


Through  the  years  there  has 
been  a  long  and  discouraging  his¬ 
tory  of  attacks  upon  newspaper 
photographers  by  various  char¬ 
acters  who  have  operated  on  the 
theory  that  the  lensman  is  a  public 
punching  bag. 

You  are  familiar  with  cases: 
The  staffer  out  of  Miami  who  took 
on  and  beat  three  hoodlums  try¬ 
ing  to  do  him  out  of  pictures;  the 
photographer  in  Ohio  roughed  up 
on  a  strike  assignment;  the  New 
York  man  who  was  thrown  oft  a 
porch  while  covering  a  gangster’s 
funeral. 

No  matter  where  the  assault 
has  occurred,  the  pattern  has  been 
pretty  much  the  same.  If  one 
bruised,  battered,  beaten  soul 
could  represent  all  the  cameramen 
who  have  been  physically  bela¬ 
bored,  he  would  have  torn  clothes, 
black  eyes,  five  or  six  smashed 
cameras,  a  broken  nose  and  a 
swollen  jaw,  and  an  understand¬ 
able  inclination  to  stay  the  hell 
away  from  those  too  free  with 
their  fists. 
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Unfortunately,  nothing  much 
has  been  done  countrywise  to 
stop  the  custom  of  pulling  photog¬ 
raphers  apart  or  to  punish  those 
who  do  the  pulling.  Only  two 
states  now  have  protective  laws 
for  cameramen — New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania  and  sev¬ 
eral  New  England  states  are  work¬ 
ing  on  them. 

The  New  York  penal  law  (sec¬ 
tion  244)  reads  as  follows: 

“A  person  who  strikes,  beats 
or  willfully  injures  the  person  or 
apparatus  of  any  news  reporter 
or  news  photographer  during  the 
time  when  such  reporter  or  pho¬ 
tographer  is  engaged  in  pursuit 
of  his  occupation  or  calling  in 
any  public  place  or  gathering  .  .  . 
is  guilty  of  assault  in  the  third 
degree.” 

William  B.  Hartley,  executive 
editor  of  Redbook  magazine,  and 
Joe  Costa,  chairman  of  the  board. 
National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation,  don’t  appreciate  this  le¬ 
gal  lack  and  propose  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  They  want  a  fed¬ 
eral  statute  that  will  protect  cam¬ 
eramen  of  all  press  media.  They 
realize,  of  course,  it’s  a  dream 
goal  that  may  never  be  reached, 
but  they’re  going  to  whack  away 
at  it  anyway.  They’ll  settle  for 
individual  state  laws  if  nothing 
else. 

Newcomer  to  Cause 

Joe  and  the  association  have 
neen  working  toward  this  end  ever 
since  the  NPPA  was  established. 
Bill  is  a  newcomer  to  the  subject. 
He  began  to  think  seriously  a^ut 
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the  need  for  some  sort  of  protec¬ 
tion  last  month  when  two  free¬ 
lancers,  a  photographer  and  a  re¬ 
porter,  were  manhandled  in  Ellen- 
ton,  S.  C.,  while  covering  an 
assignment  for  Redbook. 

This  town  of  700  is  the  site 
for  an  H-bomb  plant.  Redbook 
sent  Ike  Vem,  photographer,  and 
Booton  Herndon,  writer,  down 
there  to  do  a  sympathetic  story 
on  the  problem  Ellenton’s  resi¬ 
dents  have  in  relocating. 

Ike  explained  to  the  townspeo¬ 
ple  at  a  party  given  in  their  honor 
what  the  purpose  of  the  story  was. 
He  later  said  they  were  receptive 
to  the  idea.  However,  when  he  and 
Booton  waited  outside  the  local 
church  on  Sunday  morning,  De¬ 
cember  10,  to  make  some  pictures, 
a  reversal  of  hospitality  set  in. 

When  service  was  over,  several 
men  of  the  congregation  stepped 
outside,  saw  Ike  and  Booton,  and 
started  after  them,  accumulating 
forces  as  they  ran  till  there  were 
20-25  of  them.  Ike  got  a  black 
eye  and  a  bruised  shoulder.  Boo¬ 
ton,  a  southerner,  tried  to  inter¬ 
cede  on  behalf  of  his  friend  and 
got  the  usual  peacemaker’s  reward 
— aches  and  pains.  The  minister  of 
the  church  admitted  to  Bill  that 
the  attack  was  planned  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

Prompted  to  Action 

There  isn’t  space  for  the  many 
interesting  followup  details  on  the 
incident,  but  the  important  thing- 
is  that  it  prompted  Bill  to  take 
action.  His  previous  activity  on 
the  matter  had  been  confined  to 
barroom  small  talk  on  what  a 
shame  it  is  that  photographers 
often  get  batted  around. 

This  week  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  this  letter  which  he  is  send¬ 
ing  to  editors  of  leading  newspa¬ 
pers  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  and  to  the  editor  of  every 
major  magazine: 

“Dear  Mr.  Jones: 

“I’m  sure  you  know,  either 
from  news  reports  or  from  stories 
carried  by  the  weekly  news  maga¬ 
zines,  that  two  of  Redbook’s  rep¬ 
resentatives  were  beaten  up  in 
Ellenton,  S.  C.,  some  weeks  ago 
while  covering  the  evacuation  of 
residents  from  the  new  H-bomb 
site.  .  .  .  Our  examination  of  the 
circumstances  indicates  clearly 
that  the  attack  was  unwarranted 
and  unprovoked. 

“This  incident  brings  into  focus 
the  need  for  federal  legislation 
to  protect  newsmen  of  the  daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  press,  against 
violence.  The  public  is  amply  pro¬ 
tected  against  abuses  on  the  part 
of  the  press  by  laws  of  libel  and 
invasion  of  privacy,  but  reporters 


and  photographers  have  almost  no 
protection.  If  they  sue  under  Iwal 
laws,  it  is  frequently  impossible 
for  them  to  receive  impartial 
justice.” 

Bill  then  goes  on  to  quote  the 
New  York  State  penal  law  in 
respect  to  attacks  upon  photog¬ 
raphers. 

“In  collaboration,”  his  letter 
continues,  “with  the  American 
Society  of  Magazine  Photogra¬ 
phers  and  the  National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association,  the  editors 
of  Redbook  are  exploring  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  stimulating  federal 
legislation  built  along  the  lines 
of  the  New  York  State  law,  so 
that  cases  of  violent  abuse  of 
press  representatives  can  be  tried 
in  federal  courts. 

“We  would  like  your  support, 
in  the  form  of  a  brief  statement — 
no  more  than  a  paragraph  or  two 
— expressing  your  views  regarding 
this  project.  ...” 

“In  other  words,”  Bill  told  this 
space,  “what  we  want  is  a  general 
expression  of  opinion  that  we  can 
pass  along  to  a  congressman. 
We’re  sure  we’ll  get  those  expres¬ 
sions  and  ultimate  support. 

“As  an  initial  step,  we  have  our 
Washington  man,  J.  Lacey  Rey¬ 
nolds,  trying  to  get  a  congressman 
who  will  introduce  just  such  a 
measure.  I  just  heard  from  Mr. 
Reynolds  and  he  tells  me  several 
congressmen  look  favorably  upon 
the  idea. 

“Now  if  some  legal  gimmick 
prevents  this  from  being  done  on 
a  federal  basis,  the  next  step  is 
to  consider  the  possibilities  of  ef¬ 
fecting  laws  on  a  state  basis.  This 
would  be  tough  to  do. 

“At  any  rate,  the  point  is  that 
we’re  trying  to  find  out  what  we 
can  do  at  this  time.” 

When  Joe  heard  of  Bill’s  letter, 
he  wrote  the  Redbook  executive 
and  congratulated  him. 

“The  main  purpose  of  this  let¬ 
ter,”  Joe  said  in  his  note  to  Bill, 
“is  to  assure  you  of  the  full  sup¬ 
port  of  the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  to  the  limit 
of  its  capabilities  in  securing  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation.” 

To  which  Martin  Harris,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  American 
Society  of  Magazine  Photogra¬ 
phers,  added:  “We’re  active  edi¬ 
torially  in  support  of  this  project.” 

Shutter  Shorts  .  .  . 

This  is  the  Army:  When  the 
Korean  war  erupted,  Boyd  Bul- 
lough  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Des¬ 
eret  News  enlisted  in  the  air  force 
as  a  photographer.  Soon  he  was 
sent  to  a  base  to  train  as  a  me¬ 
chanic.  Meanwhile,  staffers  on  the 
News  are  training  an  enlisted  man 
from  a  nearby  air  base  to  fit  in 
as  a  cameraman  in  the  base’s  pub¬ 
lic  relations  office.  The  enlistee 
had  had  no  previous  photo  ex¬ 
perience. 

James  G.  Wilson,  Jr.,  of  the 
Greenville  (N.  C.)  News  won 
first,  second  and  third  honors  in 
a  recent  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Greenville  community  chest. 


In  Military  Service 


Dick  Hoclund,  obituary  writer 
for  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News,  and  Ray  Goodwin, 
copy  boy,  have  entered  the  armed 
forces. 

Gordon  L.  Putz,  with  the  dis¬ 
patch  desk  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal  for  two  and  one-half 
years,  has  enlisted  in  the  Air 
Force. 

Stan  Nast,  who  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal  last  October,  has  been  or¬ 
dered  to  report  for  duty  in  the 
air  transport  service. 

Dan  Russell,  Espanola  Valley 
reporter  for  the  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.) 
New  Mexican,  will  report  for 
army  service  this  month. 

Stuart  Stern,  who  was  make¬ 
up  editor  and  later  assistant  in 
the  promotion  department  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  has 
been  called  to  active  duty  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Air  Force. 

Orren  Beaty,  city  hall  reporter 
for  the  Arizona  Republic,  has  been 
recalled  to  the  Air  Force  as  a 
first  lieutenant  radar  observer 
bombardier. 

Marine  Pfc.  Herbert  Starr, 
Jr.,  formerly  employed  by  the 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.,  is  re¬ 
covering  from  frozen  hands  in  an 
Oakland,  Calif,  hospital.  He  suf¬ 
fered  the  frostbite  while  fighting 
in  Korea. 

First  Lt.  Robert  J.  McBrinn, 
former  publisher  of  the  Norman 
(Okla.)  Cleveland  County  Times, 
has  b^n  assigned  to  teach  jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  armed  forces  public 
information  school  at  Fort  Slo¬ 
cum,  N.  Y. 

Riley  W.  Wilson,  sports  editor 
of  the  Norman  (Okla.)  Transcript, 
was  inducted  into  service  recently. 
He  was  succeeded  by  V,  L.  Nich¬ 
olson,  who  left  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporting  job  on  the  Junc¬ 
tion  City  (Kan.)  Daily  Union. 

Richard  L.  Davis,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Escondido  (Calif.) 
Times-Advocate,  has  reported  for 
duty  as  non-commissioned  officer 
in  charge  of  public  information 
for  the  Marine  Corps’  western  re¬ 
cruiting  division  at  San  Francisco. 
He  is  a  Technical  Sergeant  in  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

Capt.  Norman  E.  Watkins,  36, 
Iformer  retail  salesman  for  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror,  was 
reported  by  the  Air  Force  as  miss¬ 
ing  in  Korea  on  Jan.  3.  He  re¬ 
enlisted  in  May. 

Bill  Challburo,  Socorro  (N. 
M.)  Chieftain  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  called  into  service 
with  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve. 

Ed  Sheehan,  formerly  of  the 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News  sports 
staff,  is  serving  aboard  the  USS 
Cambria  at  Norfolk,  Va.  He  is  a 
lieutenant,  junior  grade. 

Walter  J.  Murdick,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Torrington  (Conn.)  Register 
to  enlist  in  the  Naval  Air  Corps. 
Recent  additions  to  the  Register’s 
editorial  staff  are  Merrill  Behbe 
and  Howard  F.  Holcomb. 
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Tried  KODABROMIDE  PAPER  lately? 

It  has  everything  you  need... 
when  you  need  it  most. 

WIDE  RANGE  in  exposure  and  development. 

FULL  SCOPE  OF  CONTRASTS  in  five  grades.  Ex* 
posure  scale  values  1:28  to  1:4. 

FAST  PRINTING  for  speed  you  need. 


PHYSICALLY  HARDENED  EMULSION  for  excep¬ 
tional  ease  of  handPing  under  all  processing  con¬ 
ditions. 

BRILLIANT  in  all  degrees  of  contrast  with  rich  black 
and  white  tones. 


Kodabromide  . . .  the  paper  that  has  "everything”  for  the  working  photog¬ 
rapher.  When  the  pressure  is  greatest  and  time  counts,  it  comes  through  with 
those  brilliant  prints  which  assure  acceptance  every  time.  If  you  haven’t  used 
it  lately,  try  Kodabromide  Paper  on  your  next  assignment.  The  results  are 
sure  to  show  you  what  we  mean. 

Available  at  your  Kodak  dealer’s.  Ask  for  it  next  time  you  order. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER  4,  N.  Y. 
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SYNDICATES 


Syndicates  Called  Lax 
In  Promotion  Activities 


By  Jane  McMoster 


two  col.)  of  authors  and  artists  title  and  theme  of  “Improving 

and  panel  characters.  Another  Your  Home”  in  contrast  with  the 

PM  suggested  that  “whenever  pro-  fonner  emphasis  on  home  build- 

motion  material  is  sent  out  it  be  ing.  The  16-page  tabloid  suppl^ 

accompanied  by  mats.”  A  third  be-  tnent  is  again  edited  by  Dave  B«- 

lieves  “if  a  set  of  half  dozen  ads  reuther  and  will  be  for  use  March 

were  sent  by  syndicates  whenever  i  and  thereafter.  Last  year’s  issue 

a  new  story  phase  or  new  charac-  was  used  by  200  papers. 

ter  is  introduced  in  strips  as  well 

as  general  ads  to  use  week  in  and  lenten  Feature 

week  out,  the  syndicates  could  Features  Syndicate  of- 


5  are  hurting  them-  Once  the  items  are  sold,  he  com-  f^^'advertT^M  *smm  and°'KE^  fers  as  a  Lenten  feature ‘The  Life 
Uing  to  provide  .de-  plained,  “promotion  fall,  to  neat  “  Mr 


Syndicates  are  hurting  them-  Once 
selves  by  failing  to  provide  ade-  plaine 
quate  promotion  material  for  their  to  nil. 


features,  in  the  opinion  of  various 

^"'l^omotion  Association.  Several  newspapera  suggested  syndicates  might  maintain  a  waukee  Sentinel  during  Lent  last 

In  letters  solicited  by  NNPA  syndicates  ^mpilc  proirotion  regular  name  cartoonists  year  is  drawn  by  Frank  Marasco 

Secretary  Frank  Knight,  a  cross-  ??  ®3ch  feature  they  sell,  give  ^ters  for  personal  appear-  pf  the  Sentinel  staff.  The  Sentinel 

section  of  PMs  suggested:  ,  paper  at  the  tune  .^nces  in  conjunction  with  newspa-  is  named  in  the  copyright. 


Promotion  Kits  Suggested 


their  particular  feature  sold.” 
Personal  Appearances 
PM  of  a  larger  paper  suggested 


strips  with  text,  for  daily  and 
Sunday  release  Feb.  6. 

The  series,  used  by  the  Mil- 


(1)  Syndicates  in  supplying  too  per  promotions.  (The  fee,  if  any, 

little  material  too  late  (or  not  at  addition  of  material.  Cost  should  be  well  within  promotion  Canada  Wide  Appointed 

all)  sometimes  “kill”  big  promo-  ^dicates  might  be  M  budgets,  he  said.)  The  paper  also  Globe-Teleoram  Syndicate, 

tions  already  planned  by  the  pa-  ^oed-in  item  m  the  price  ot  the  could  use:  wax  recording  of  the  Toronto,  agency  of  the  Toronto 
oers*  feature  to  the  newspaper,  it  was  author’s  voice,  supplied  at  cost.  Globe  &  Mail  and  Toronto  Tele- 


(2)  By  not  stating  their  case 
well  for  newspaper  readers,  who 


pointed  out. 


for  radio  promotion;  one-minute  gram,  has  appointed  Canada  Wide 


A  desire  for  advance  notice  on  films,  showing  the  artist  or  author  Feature  Service  Ltd.,  Montreal,  to 


after  aU  have  the  last  say-so  about  rontinuities  and  new  angles  ^^^k,  for  television 
^  in  features  was  strongly  indicated. 


fnfniu  Said  one'PM:  “Usually,  I  find  ‘Close  to  Home'  New 

mg  out  on  one  of  the  best  ways  of  .  .  .  ..  .  v  .  e.— t: _ _ 


keeoinir  a  feature  sold  auuui  u  ya.  uc 

keeping  a  mature  sold.  .j. 

Ballyhoo  That  Fizzled  l^^g  {q  jJu  anything 

A  Kentucky  promotion  man  events  or  promotions 

gave  this  expose  of  a  dilemma  in-  Another  suggested 


out  about  it  (a  new  angle)  m  Sun-Times  Column 


distribute  its  news  and  features. 


Calendars  Promote 


reading  the  strips.  Then  it  is  too  Ed  Fitzhugh,  who  writes  a  new 

late  to  do  anything  with  special  column  for  Chicago  Sun-Times  A^ewspaper  oevices 
events  or  promotions.”  Syndicate  titled  “Close  to  Home”  Grand  RApros,  Mich.— Follow- 


gave  this  expose  of  a  dilemma  in-  Another  suggested  “that  promo-  has  been  publisher  of  a  combined  ‘"8  through  with  its  54-year  cus- 
volving  “a  top  feature  from  one  tion  material  prepared  by  the  syn-  morning-evening  daily  in  El  Cen-  of  issuing  holiday  greetings 

of  the  high-ranking  syndicates:”  dicate  to  sell  new  clients  be  given  tro,  Calif,  for  five  years.  Before  some  usable  form  to  its  readen, 

“For  reasons  peculiar  to  our  set-  to  old  clients  as  well.”  that,  he  was  editor  there  for  six  Grand  Rapids  Herald  has  just 

up,  this  was  a  feature  we  wanted  pMs  would  also  like  to  be  noti-  yeare  ^ 


finished  distributing  its  1951  cal- 


to  do  a  lot  of  talking  about.  The  fied  in  advance:  when  a  feature  At  39,  his  newspaper  career  endar. 

contract  was  signed  three  weeks  is  to  be  discontinued  (to  avoid  traces  back  to  the  time  he  was  an  ^“0®  f**®  success,  four  years  ago, 
before  it  was  to  begin.  Two  weeks  running  promotion  ads  just  before  office  boy  and  includes  serving  as  of  jf®  Youth  Talent  Exhibit 
were  burned  up  trying  to  get  some  a  feature  is  withdrawn);  and  when  cub  sports  reporter  under  a  broth-  which  gives  teen-age  boys  and 
material  from  the  syndicate  and  a  feature  is  taken  on.  Actually,  er  of  the  late  Irwin  S.  Cobb.  8irls  the  opportunity  to  display 
then  we  received  one  three-column  of  course,  the  managing  editor  por  his  six-a-week  feature  **’®i*'  creative  work,  the  Herald 

mat  and  a  biographical  sketch  who  buys  the  feature  should  noti-  (about  700  words  a  day),  Mr.  “®®‘f  pictures  of  exhibit  prize 
which  was  written  in  1935  or  fy  the  PM  but  sometimes  he  Fitzhugh  abides  by  the  title’,  uses  winners  on  the  front  page  of  each 
thereabouts.  The  picture  of  the  doesn’t  in  time  to  launch  good  a  generous  sprinkling  of  humor.  calendar  month.  This  policy  was 
personality  in  the  ad  was  a  head  promotion.  used  again  this  year, 

silhouette  that  simply  failed  to  While  some  papers  stressed  that  Home  Supplement  On  the  reverse  of  each  page,  the 

print  despite  all  we  could  do  with  promotion  material  should  be  AP  Newsfeatures’  fifth  annual  calendar  features  recipes  from  the 

it.  We  called  the  syndicate  and  “well  written,”  others  write  their  home  building  supplement  has  the  files  of  Food  Editor  Mary  Walker. 

asked  for  a  glossy  photograph  and  own  stories  and  request  mainly  _ _ _ _ 

they  had  none.  The  result  was  salient  facts  about  the  author  or  _ 

that  what  vve  had  planned  as  a  cartoonist,  his  past  experience,  M W.tW.iW OlV  bflby  •  • 


big  promotion  fizzled  into  a  bare  etc.  Papers  that  use  promotion 

announcement  in  type  that  so-and-  as-is  urgently  requested  short  pithy 
so  would  begin  on  such-and-such  stuff,  for  boxed  or  front-page 

a  date.”  teaser  use. 

Another  newspaperman  who 

had  to  write  three  letters  to  get  Different  Material  Asked 
some  glossies  from  a  syndicate  Many  PMs  seemed  to  feel 
(after  the  first  request  he  had  re-  something  should  be  done  about 

ceived  mats,  wrong  size)  com-  mats  and  photos  but  the  size  of 


bucks  worth  of  fun  to  millions  of  readers . . . 


^^achelor  Walt  didn’t  know  a  diaper  from 
~^^a  dingbat  when  he  discovered  a  tiny 
dimpled  darling  on  his  doorstep,  Feb.  U 
/  1921.  Baby  Skeezix  grew  up  in  the  goldfiili 
bowl  of  the  public  eye,  brought  millions  oi 


plained;  “Too  often,  it  seems  to  the  papers  affected  requirements, 
me,  syndicates  look  upon  newspa-  Larger  papers  were  more  desirous 

per  publishers  and  editors  as  the  of  getting  good  glossies  so  they  tffiiSOIiDC  by  Frank  King 

men  they  must  reach  and  sell,  wffid  make  up  their  ^  After  studying  more  than  seventy  comic  strips, 

their  features  must  reach  beyond  heads  and  art  work  full  of  curly-  '-olumbia  rictures  chose  Gasoline  Alley  for  a  full  Br  ^ 

the  newspapermen  right  down  to  cues  which  most  syndicates  seem  length  movie  to  be  released  soon . . .  will  bring  M 

the  readers  of  the  syndicate  fea-  to  still  consider  the  latest  word,”  Uncle  Walt,  Phyllis,  Nina,  Corky,  Hope,  Skeezix,  « 

tures  We  are  one  paper,  at  least,  one  Chipper  to  the  screen  and  stardom!  ^  « 

which  takes  feature  polls  to  learn  art  work  embellishments  that  gen-  j  >  W 

what’s  what,  and  our  editors  get  crally  accompany  syndicate  mats  With  nigh  promotional  value,  a  proven  public 
one  vote  right  along  with  every-  be  eliminated,”  said  another.)  Sev-  favorite  for  three  decades ...  the  strip  is  better 
one  else.  eral  requested,  in  addition  to  por-  than  a  fountain  of  youth  for  lifting  circulation ! 

“Of  course,  it  is  true  that  the  traits,  action  shots,  or  photos  of  p  territorv  nmof..  nnd 

newspaper  must  be  sold  on  a  fea-  the  author  in  front  of  a  back-  ^  n-  ci  ^ 

ture  in  the  beginning  but,  after  a  ground  highlighting  the  subject  write  Mollie  blott.  Manager . . . 
sale  is  made,  the  salesmanship  matter  of  the  feature.  rw  mr  -mr  ■ 

target  is  the  public.”  One  paper  suggested  that  syn-  W^niCaffO  mnonne^KeWP  MOFK  PicWCS 

One  PM  urged  a  job  “at  least  dicates  keep  a  ready  supply  of  BmlUlma,  IVmm>  Ymrh 

as  good  as  the  sales  brochures.”  mats  of  assorted  sizes  (from  Vi  to  Tribmmm  T»m>mr,  Chlemwo 
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THE  BATTLE  FOR  FREEDOM 

Excerpts  from  a  recent  address  by  Conrad  N.  Hilton  at  a  meeting 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  in  New  York  City 


IN  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen 
many  of  us  here  this  evening  went 
off  to  the  wars.  We  were  free  men  fight¬ 
ing  for  freedom,  fighting  for  peace, 
fighting  a  war  to  end  war  forever.  1 
took  part  in  that  war  and  I  was  in  Paris 
the  day  President  Wilson  was  driven 
down  the  Champs  Elysees  acclaimed 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people. 
His  fourteen  points  were  to  bring  peace 
to  all  peoples.  Just  a  few  months  later 
he  was  to  die  of  a  broken  heart.  His 
fourteen  points  were  ignored,  even 
violently  opposed,  at  Versailles. 

Twenty-five  years  later  our  sons 
went  off  to  successfully  fight  another 
battle  for  freedom,  temporary  free¬ 
dom.  Again  we  lost  the  peace,  for  we 
blindly  destroyed  our  mighty  arsenal 
of  military  power  before  we  had  peace 
firmly  in  our  grasp.  We  surrendered 
the  opportunity  and  the  power  to  de¬ 
mand  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  We  must 
ask:  To  what  purpose  have  we  spent 
our  blood  and  wealth  in  two  world 
wars?  American  boys  who  were  thir¬ 
teen  years  old  on  VJ  day  (in  1945)  are 
now  being  drafted  for  military  service. 
Perhaps  it  is  simple  retributive  justice 
that  compels  us  to  face  the  awful  pros¬ 
pect  of  another  war;  for  we  have  neg¬ 
lected,  abandoned,  and  betrayed  those 
great  principles  to  which  we  dedicated 
ourselves  for  the  establishment  of 
peace.  We  fiave  broken  faith  with  those 
who  fought  and  died  for  freedom  and 
who  warned  us 

“If  you  break  faith  with  us 
who  die  we  shall  not  sleep." 

If  we  believe  what  they  said,  we  here 
tonight  know  that  these  boys  do  not 
sleep  in  peace,  and  we  also  know  that 
we  do  not  live  in  peace— and  why? 
Because  when  the  boys  had  won  their 
victories  at  arms  we  permitted  the 
forces  of  hate,  injustice  and  appease¬ 
ment  to  take  the  victories  from  them. 

Across  the  world  the  boys  of  two 
wars  have  been  betrayed.  And  in 
solemn  truth  I  say  to  you,  if  we  allow 
the  forces  of  evil  to  refashion  the 
world  to  their  image  and  likeness,  if 
we  let  hate,  injustice  and  appeasement 
guide  us  during  these  next  few  years, 
if  we  break  faith  with  those  boys  who 
are  now  fighting  and  dying  in  distant 
lands,  we  shall  never  live  in  peace 
again.  Freedom,  my  fellow  Americans, 
is  foremost  in  our  minds  and  hearts 
this  evening,  it  is  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all  the  world  who  look  to  us 


as  the  last  sanctuary  of  free  men.  Since 
that  first  dawn  when  man  stood  before 
his  Maker,  all  men  have  cherished  this 
tremendous  thing,  this  magnificent 
thing,  that  makes  man  a  man— his 
freedom. 

But  what  is  this  freedom?  What 
right  have  we  to  it?  Why  are  we  un¬ 
happy  unless  we  are  free  men?  This  is 
why;  because  we  possess  an  intrinsic 
human  dignity,  an  inner  majesty,  which 
gives  us  an  appetite,  a  passion  for 
freedom.  Man  possesses  human  dignity 
because  he  is  made  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God.  This  image  is  found 
personally  in  every  man;  each  one 
possesses  it  entirely  and  undividedly. 
It  is  this  image  that  makes  man  differ¬ 
ent,  that  makes  man  a  son  of  God. 
Without  this  image  man  has  no  free 
will  and  consequently  neither  liberty 
nor  the  capacity  for  liberty. 

Whenever  our  boys  go  off  to  war  we 
should  make  them  aware  of  what  they 
are  doing  in  defending  their  liberty. 
Whether  they  know  it  or  not  they  are 
going  out  to  defend  the  image  of  God 
in  themselves,  in  their  families,  in  their 
countrymen,  and  to  preserve  it  for  un¬ 
born  generations  yet  to  come.  To  wage 
war  for  anything  less,  for  economics 
or  politics  —  especially  total  war  —  is 
monstrous.  Edmund  Burke  once  said, 
“the  blood  of  man  should  never  be 
shed  but  to  redeem  the  blood  of  man.” 
Only  then  will  war  ever  bring  a  real— 
a  lasting  peace. 

Peace  is  more  than  the  absence  of 
war.  It  is  tranquility  of  order,  it  is 
security,  liberty  —  religious,  political 
and  economic  freedom.  It  is  life  with 
honor,  life  with  the  dignity  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren  of  God.  And  because  we  are  Chil¬ 
dren  of  God,  and  hungry  and  thirsty 
for  that  strange  freedom  and  stranger 
peace  of  religious  men,  we  must  never 
again  cease  our  struggles  until  they  are 
secure  forever.  It  was  for  that  freedom 
and  that  peace  we  fought  in  nineteen 
hundred  and  seventeen,  and  we  did  not 
get  it.  For  that  freedom  and  peace  we 
fought  in  nineteen  hundred  and  forty- 
one  and  we  did  not  get  it.  For  that  free¬ 
dom  and  peace  we  are  fighting  now, 
we  must  be  ready  to  fight  tomorrow, 
and  this  time  we  had  better  get  it  or  we 
shall  see  the  end  of  our  civilization. 

It  could  be  that  in  our  time  we  shall 
never  have  war  and  perhaps  never  have 
peace  again.  When  we  were  younger, 
and  all  down  through  history  “War” 
meant  armed  hostility  with  another 


nation.  Peace  meant  harmony,  and 
friendly  relations,  between  nations. 

But  today  are  we  at  war  with  Rus¬ 
sia?  Are  we  at  peace  with  Russia?  Are 
we  at  war  with  China,  with  Poland, 
with  Eastern  Germany?  Are  we  at 
peace  with  these  nations?  No,  the  old 
concepts  of  “War”  and  “Peace”  belong 
to  a  world  which  the  communists  have 
destroyed. 

This  is  a  crucial  time  in  the  destiny 
of  our  nation;  in  the  destiny  of  all  man¬ 
kind.  The  remaining  free  peoples  of  the 
world  must  be  strengthened  and  de¬ 
fended.  The  infant  United  Nations 
must  be  fostered,  encouraged,  and 
staunchly  upheld  by  all  of  its  free 
members.  But  this  is  not  enough.  We 
must  speedily  rearm  Western  Europe 
or  it  will  be  taken  from  us  and  used 
against  us.  We  have  not  a  moment  to 
lose.  We  must  give  increasing  aid  to 
those  countries  who  will  bear  the  first 
shock  of  battle. 

Should  there  come  a  time  when  this 
communist  flood  overwhelms  these 
free  nations,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
stand  alone.  In  preparation  for  that 
day,  there  can  be  no  limit  to  our  effort 
or  expense.  We  must  make  any  eco¬ 
nomic  sacrifice  and  learn  to  live  a  hard 
and  restricted  life.  We  must  eliminate 
all  internal  expenditures  for  handouts 
and  see  how  much  we  can  give  to  our 
country  instead  of  how  much  we  can 
get  from  it.  There  must  be  no  more 
appeasement,  no  more  sacrifice  of  prin¬ 
ciple  for  expediency,  and  never  shall 
we  abandon  a  free  nation  that  stands 
with  us  against  the  common  enemy. 

In  this  struggle  for  freedom,  at 
home  and  abroad,  our  greatest  weapon, 
both  a  sword  and  a  shield,  will  be  our 
love  of,  and  faith  in  God.  To  open  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men  to  this  truth 
will  require  a  mighty  river  of  faith  and 
effort.  Each  one  of  us  is  a  drop  to 
swell  that  river  and  augment  its  force. 
We  are  approaching  our  final  hour, 
our  final  opportunity  to  secure  the 
peace  that  has  twice  in  our  lifetime 
escaped  us.  In  the  grim  determina¬ 
tion  of  America  to  carry  the  struggle 
through  to  the  bitter  end,  I  see  a  new 
promise,  a  new  assurance,  that  remain¬ 
ing  free  people  shall  not  become  en¬ 
slaved.  Together  if  we  can,  but  alone 
if  we  must,  we  will  find  the  strength 
to  meet  our  common  danger  and  over¬ 
come  it,  for  the  destiny  of  our  people 
is  to  hold  high  the  banner  of  freedom 
for  all  men  everywhere. 


Copies  of  Mr.  Hilton’s  complete  address  may  be  secured  by  writing 
him  at  9970  Santa  Monica  Boulevard,  Beverly  Hilts,  California 
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Brooklyn  2,  N,Y. 
Chicago  5,  Ill. 

San  Francisco  ll.CaL 
Los  Angeles  15,  Cal. 
New  Orleans  10,  La. 
Boston  10.  Mass. 


Four  Regal  Combinations 

7  Pt  2  with  Bold 

IN  CHOOSING  A  NEW  TYPE  FOR 
In  choosing  a  new  type  for  ne  12345 

IN  CHOOSmO  A  NEW  TYPE  FOR 
In  choosing  a  new  type  for  ne  12345 

7  Pt  2  with  Gothic  3 

IN  CHOOSING  A  NEW  TYPE  FOR 
In  choosing  a  new  type  for  ne  12345 

IN  CHOOSING  A  NEW  TYPE  FOR 
In  choosing  a  new  type  for  ne  12345 

7  Pt  2a  with  Cairo  Bold  2 

IN  CHOOSING  A  NEW  TYPE  FOR  N 
In  choosing  a  new  type  for  ne  12345 

IN  CHOOSING  A  NEW  TYPE  FOR  N 
In  choosing  a  new  type  for  ne  12345 

7  Pt  2  with  Italic 

IN  CHOOSING  A  NEW  TYPE  FOR 
In  choosing  a  new  type  for  ne  12345 
IN  CHOOSING  A  NEW  TYPE  FOR 
In  choosing  a  new  type  for  ne  vbcde 


Want  a  comphrensive  new  Regal 
showing?  Call  or  write  your  nearest 
Intertype  representative  today 


MORE  COINS  than  ever  will  keep  dropping 
for  your  newspaper  when  you  send  it  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  a  Regal  dress.  For  readers  will  quickly 
see  and  agree  that  Intertype*^  Regal  has  extra 
eye-appeal . . .  that  this  popular  face  is  designed 
for  maximum  legibility  and  pleasing  appear¬ 
ance.  Regal’s  wide  open  counters  and  curves 
prevent  ink  traps. ...  Its  familiar  form  and 
strong  serifs  help  to  make  it  the  most  popular 
news  face  in  America.  (More  new.spapers  use 
Regal  than  any  other  news  face  according  to 
ANPA  Mechanical  Bulletin,  April  18,  1950.) 
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300  al  Great  Lakes  Parley  Hear  Plea 
For  Cooperation  in  Reducing  Costs 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

South  Bend,  Ind.  —  Coopera-  forms  waste  in  the  press  room, 
tion  of  mechanical  departments  to  mail  room  and  circulation  depart- 
help  meet  rising  costs,  lack  of  ment. 

manpower  and  a  possible  news-  “Second,  see  whether  you  can 
print  shortage  was  voiced  by  reduce  the  length  of  your  rolls. 
Franklin  D.  Schurz,  South  Bend  Last  summer  we  changed  from  66 
Tribune  business  manager,  at  the  to  64V4  inch  rolls.  We  thus  ef- 
Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechani-  fected  a  saving  of  more  than 
cal  Conference  here  this  week.  2%. 

Mr.  Schurz  said  labor  costs  on  “Third,  you  can  help  the  mills 
newspapers  range  from  55  to  59%  fulfill  their  contracts  if  you  order 
of  total  publishing  costs.  more  half  and  three-quarter  rolls.” 

More  Than  300  Attend  Pressroom  and  Stereotyping 

More  than  300  members  and  “Flat”  rolls  came  in  for  major 
guests  attended  the  three-day  ses-  discussion  at  the  pressroom  ses¬ 
sion.  Joseph  R.  McMullen,  Mil-  sion,  with  the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  was  elect-  News  offering  a  “solution”  to  the 
ed  president  of  the  Conference,  problem  by  providing  a  rewinder 
succeeding  LeRoy  Coates,  Grand  for  damaged  newsprint  rolls  in 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press.  Mr.  Me-  transit,  paid  for  at  the  expense 
Mullen  was  unable  to  attend  the  of  the  railroad.  It  was  generally 
conference  because  of  illness  in  agreed  flat  rolls  result  from  im- 
his  family.  proper  handling  by  the  railroads. 

Other  officers  are  Frank  Das-  Charles  Kirk,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
sori,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times,  Har-  News,  asserted  high  shrinkage 
ry  Miller,  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  mats  are  “here  to  stay — whether 
News,  Otto  Lepp,  Milwaukee  we  like  it  or  not.” 

(Wis.)  Sentinel,  and  Horace  Park-  He  pointed  out  that  stereotypers 
cr,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-  are  called  upon  to  do  a  better  job 
Item,  vicepresidents;  Al  P.  Oberg,  in  less  time  than  ever  before.  He 
Grand  Rapids  Press,  secretary-  also  added  that  high  shrinkage 
treasurer,  re-elected,  and  Don  mats  need  not  lower  the  quality  of 
Clark,  Grand  Rapids  Press,  assist-  printing. 

ant  secretary-treasurer.  Lloyd  Wright,  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.) 

Directors  are  Royal  Rager,  Newspapers,  led  the  discussion  on 
South  Bend  Tribune;  E.  Curtis  plastic  molding  blankets.  It  was 
White,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  generally  agreed  that  plastic 
and  News;  Ed  Griesmyer,  Cincin-  blankets  represent  “progress”  from 
nati  (O.)  Enquirer;  Al  Lamberg,  the  standpoint  of  shrinkage,  but 
Detroit  Times;  Kenneth  Brouse,  that  there  is  room  for  research 
Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette,  and  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers 
Mr.  Coates.  of  such  blankets. 

I^troit  was  chosen  as  the  1952  Composing  Room 

conference  city.  ^  ^  Coddincton,  Youngs- 

Tells  of  Component  Plate  town  (O.)  Vindicator,  tossed  in  a 

W.  F.  Alexander,  Cleveland  “brain  scratcher”  when  he  pro- 
(O.)  News,  told  the  engravers  POsed  that  type  high  be  changed 
session  he  has  been  experimenting  from  the  time-honored  .918  to 
with  a  component  plate  of  zinc  to  conserve  metal  and  to  re- 
and  magnesium  which  etches  in  duce  the  weight  of  page  forms, 
one-half  the  time  used  in  etching  Granting  that  the  Vindicator 
zinc.  had  not  adopted  such  a  radical 

The  plates,  used  experimentally  change,  Mr.  Coddington  said  the 
for  deep-etch  line  drawings  and  present  height  of  type  dates  back 
halftones,  have  a  .002  inch  lamina-  to  the  days  when  type  was  set  by 
tion  of  zinc  on  a  magnesium  base.  hand. 

The  zinc  top  coating  retains  all  He  estimated  the  change  would 
the  advantages  of  a  solid  zinc  about  one-third  less  metal  and 
plate,  he  said,  and  the  magnesium  claimed  that  .620  type  would  re¬ 
allows  for  faster  etching,  once  the  suit  in  better  printing, 
thin  zinc  coatings  penetrated  in  Composing  room  executives  re- 
the  etching  process.  frained  from  discussing  the  Cod- 

Mr.  Schurz  declared  successful  ‘^•"Ston  suggestion, 
operation  of  a  newspaper  depends  Personnel  Problems 

to  a  large  extent  upon  the  effi-  E.  G.  Plum,  vicepresident  of  the 
ciency  of  its  mechanical  depart-  Indiana  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  assert- 
ments.  ed  employes  are  constantly  ex- 

“First,”  he  urged,  “watch  all  posed  to  conflicting  views  on  capi- 
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tal  and  labor  and  that  business  mentioned  by  one  composing 
generally  has  not  done  a  good  job  room  executive, 
in  presenting  its  side  of  the  ques-  Advertising  deadlines  were  dis- 
tion  on  economic  issues.  cussed,  with  the  mechanical  men 

John  A.  Foy,  assistant  general  emphasizing  the  importance  of  ad- 
manager,  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  hering  to  such  deadlines.  Most 
News,  discussed  the  value  of  in-  of  the  smaller  papers  have  a  12 
eluding  foremen  in  labor-manage-  noon  deadline  for  the  next  day’s 
ment  committee  discussions.  issue.  Mr.  Zordell,  Benton  Harbor 

Engravers  stressed  closer  coop-  News-Palladium,  said  his  paper 
eration  between  photographers  and  has  a  24-hour  deadline  for  all  ads, 
the  engraving  department,  with  the  with  a  48-hour  deadline  on  multi- 
latter  relying  upon  the  art  director  pie  page  ads  from  bigger  adver- 
for  better  copy.  tisers. 

Kenneth  Solt,  Cleveland  (O.)  The  Benton  Harbor  paper 
Press  art  editor,  declared:  “Next  charges  advertisers  for  re-setting 
to  quality,  the  art  editor  is  out  ads  when  composition  is  changed 
for  size,”  he  added.  “Sometimes  by  the  advertiser  from  the  original 
we  wish  we  had  more  than  eight  copy.  A  charge  of  $5  an  hour  is 
columns  in  which  to  display  a  pic-  made  for  such  changes. 

‘“Mr.  Solt  said  certain  holidays.  Complain  About  Mats 

such  as  Christmas,  call  for  more  Smaller  papers  complained 
pictures  than  on  an  ordinary  day.  about  chain  stores  furnishing  poor 
He  told  of  the  Press’  recent  Christ-  niats.  Some  papers  said  such  mats 
mas  edition  that  included  811  often  rolled  by  a  metropoutan 
inches  of  editorial  art.  paper  setting  the  original  cham 

Walter  Kneal,  Cleveland  Press  store  ad.  They  were  told  by  me 
chief  photographer,  questioned  higger  papers  that  such  a  practice 
why  there  isn’t  a  place  for  pho-  P?t  courted  by^the  metropolitan 
tographers  at  the  Mechanical  ^n-  dailies,  who  don’t  want  to  have 
ference.  their  type  composition  crushed  in 

“We  take  as  much  pride  in  our  rolling  such  mats, 
work  as  many  of  the  mechanical  Several  said  they  had  soIvm 
crafts,”  he  said.  “We  are  part  of  the^  problem  by  requesting  the 
the  line  of  production.  I  believe  chain  stores  to  furnish  thein  with 
there  should  be  a  spot  on  the  better  mats — rolled  from  zinc  or 
program  for  photographers.”  pattern  plates.  They  suggests 
Al  Levine,  Consolidated  Photo  chain  stores  get  their  mats 
Engravers  Equipment  Co.,  de-  made  at  proper  places,  rather  than 
scribed  the  Koloroid  Color  Proof-  rely  on  bigger  papers  to  roll  mats 
ing  Process  as  a  simplified  method  for  non-metropolitan  dailies, 
of  making  full  color  ink  pigment  A  show  of  hands  revealed  that 
proofs  from  separation  negatives.  |oore  non-metropolitan  dailies  w 
Koloroid  pigment  paper  has  photo-  installing  ink  tanks  to  replace  ink 
graphic  qualities  and,  in  the  Kol-  drums  in  their  pressrooms, 
oroid  process,  printing  inks  are 

made  a  photographic  medium.  Dacfur  nAVICOfl 
“Through  a  photographic  trans-  rOjIvI  IrVwlJvll 
fer  method,”  he  said,  “the  camera¬ 
man  can,  by  using  a  contact  print-  CinfliA 

er  and  arc  lamp,  and  with  his  I  Ol  ^111016  fllClU 
color  separation  negatives,  produce  ^ 

an  image  which  is  transferred  to  a  A  simplified  single  wrap  device 
Koloroid  treated  base  paper.  And  has  been  placed  in  operation  on 
produce  a  full  color  proof  within  the  Battle  Creek  (la.)  Times,  a 
an  hour  after  separation  negatives  weekly  owned  by  Mrs.  Hazel 
are  completed.”  Babb.  The  wrapper  is  a  patented 

Importance  of  having  a  ma-  idea  of  Louis  Derr  of  the  Times, 
chinist  to  take  care  of  typesetting  An  Iowa  Press  Association  bul- 
machines  in  smaller  composing  letin  describes  it  as  follows: 
rooms  was  stressed  from  the  “Basically,  it  is  an  aluminum 
standpoint  of  more  efficient  pro-  paste-tank  which  rests  on  the  top 
duction  with  the  limited  amount  end  of  a  stack  of  single-wrappers, 
of  equipment  use.  being  held  in  place  with  vertical 

Cecil  Watkins,  Sidney  (O.)  guides.  A  narrow  slot  in  the  bot- 
News,  said  his  paper  was  meeting  tom  of  the  tank,  extending  the 
the  situation  by  having  a  machin-  exact  width  of  the  wrappers,  feeds 
ist-operator.  Such  a  combination  paste  onto  the  sheet.  As  each 
man,  he  explained,  served  as  a  sheet  is  drawn  out,  its  upper  inch 
machinist  in  the  morning  and  op-  passes  under  The  slot  and  acquires 
erated  a  typesetting  machine  in  paste.  The  tank  immediately 
the  afternoon.  nestles  down  upon  the  next 

Other  composing  executives  said  sheet.  ... 
they  had  a  machinist  for  each  “Knowing  that  some  prefer  sin- 
six  machines  in  operation.  gle  wrappers  with  mitered  corner^ 

Use  of  colored  pencils  for  ad  Mr.  Derr’s  tank  is  mitered,  too.” 
composition  markup  to  delineate  The  gadget  is  called  “Derr’s 
different  machine  settings  was  Pas-Tank.” 
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Offset  Racing-Amusement  Daily 
Has  20-Minute  Production  Schedule 


proofs  and  reproductions.  Screen¬ 
ing  on  most  is  6S. 

The  Echelsons  feel  that  for  one 
who  wants  hard  enough  to  get  in¬ 
to  the  publishing  business,  this  is 
THE  way.  “But  it  calls  for  hard 
work,  lots  of  sweat,  no  days  off 


Home-Made  Dolly 
Moves  Equipment 

When  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 


w  and  plenty  of  headaches  and  heart-  Tribune  moved  into  its  new  com- 
R  All  \U'A  aches,”  Bob  Echelson  cautioned,  posing  room,  a  home-made  dolly 

By  Allen  M.  Wldem  In  addition  to  racing  informa-  designed  by  Machinist  George 

tion,  local  and  national  sports  are  Bolton  is  credited  with  playing 
Two  BROTHERS  at  Hartford,  tailored.  A  darkroom  was  con-  featured  in  the  Post  News.  Enter-  the  biggest  part  in  the  speedy 

Conn.,  have  parlayed  an  idea,  a  structed.  On  one  wall  of  the  dark-  tainment  news,  comics  and  col-  shifting  of  16  Intertype  machines, 

portable  typewriter,  a  radio,  a  room  a  lens  was  placed  thus  mak-  ynins  have  been  added  to  brighten  The  dolly,  made  of  angle  irons 

hand  mimeo,  $300,  a  broken  chair  ing  the  darkroom  into  a  camera  jhe  daily,  which  at  present  carries  mounted  on  24  ball  races  from 

and  hard-headed,  bull  determina-  In  front  of  the  camera  a  long  advertising.  Post  News  sells  Chevrolet  transmissions,  is  steer- 


tion  into  a  successful  six-day  off-  table  was  constructed  under  and  f^^ 
set  sports  and  entertainment  tab-  in  front  of  the  lens. 


loid. 

That  was  the  full  extent  of  their 


Mostly  Homemade  Construction 
On  this  table  was  placed  a 


resources  when  the  Post  News  couple  of  wooden  tracks  for  a 


was  started  five  years  ago 


copyholder  to  ride  on.  That  was 


Today,  the  Post  News  is  circu-  also  homemade  construction.  In- 
lated  through  14  towns  and  cities  side  the  darkroom,  the  same  sort 
in  Connecticut.  ^f  ^ig  ^as  made  in  back  of  the 


r  10c.  able  at  the  front  end,  open  or 

closed.  It  is  made  so  as  to  spread 
f  ■  Ilf  ■  ■■  the  side  pieces  into  an  open  U 

L  LflndDB  W6GKIIGS  under  the 

li  VUIIUWU  ■■  vvniiv#  jacked-up  Intertypes.  The  latter 
II  AM  1  A  ueed  to  be  raised  only  44  inch. 

IICP  lIttfPt  clully  Ihcu  slides  under  one 

UJV  VllJvl  rlUivJJ  5idg  of  the  Intertype,  which  is 

The  Geraldton  (Ont.)  Times  then  pinched  onto  the  other  side 


Respo^ible  for  this  venture  are  lens.  Instead  of  a  copyholder  on  g.  od  the  Nioieon  fOnt  1  News  P‘®ce  of  the  dolly  which  acU  as 

Robert  H.  and  Jack  L.  Echelson.  tracks,  a  vacuum  film  holder  (also  Canada’s  first  two  weekly  *  lift.  A  removable  rear  cross  bar 

The  project  has  served  as  guinea  homemade)  was  placed.  Thus,  two  newspapers  to  convert  from  “hot  holds  the  dolly  together  while  in 

pig  for  offset  newspaper  produc-  movable  elements  were  construct-  type”  to  “cold  type”  printing.  Boron’s  gadget  cost  only 

tion,  for  the  brothers  have  short-  ed,  to  allow  for  proper  focus,  re-  jfjg  Goldie  brothers,  publishers 

cut  offset  methods  to  the  extent  duction  and  enlargement.  Lighting  ^f  jjjg  Geraldton  newspaper,  tertypes  to  their  new  locations  at 

that  time  elapsed  between  finished  units  to  illuminate  the  copyboard  switched  to  offset  three  years  ago  ^he  rate  of  one  every  15-20  min- 

pasteup  and  first  copy  off  the  were  made  to  order  by  a  sheet-  ^yt  production  costs.  The  Nipi- 

press  is  about  20  minutes.  metal  worker.  gon  News  adopted  offset  a  year  Tribune  machinist  says  his 

Production  Flow  A  double  arc  lamp  and  a  later.  dolly  can  be  used  to  move  either 

This  includes  camera  work,  vacuum  printing  frame  for  keeping  The  publishers  of  the  two  small  Pedestal  cjr  star-based  inachines, 

forced  drying  of  negatives,  plate-  finished  negative  in  good  con-  weeklies  report  they  have  cut  nt)  alterations  needed, 

making  and  placing  of  plate  on  fa®*  with  the  sensitized  offset  plate  production  costs  in  half,  are  pro-  Another  wmpOTing  rcwm  fea- 

the  press  plus  a  score  of  incidental  were  the  only  two  essentials  pur-  ducing  a  better  product  and  are  “®signed  by  Mr.  Bolton  is  an 
small  operations,  such  as  opaqu-  chased.  Incidentals  for  the  dark-  avoiding  mechanical  breakdowns  automatic  signal  light  on  each  In- 
ing  of  the  negative,  masking  the  roo™.  trays,  etc.,  were  purchased,  since  adopting  the  offset  process,  tcrtypc  which  will  signal  the  ni^ 
negative,  bolting  plate  to  press  major  pieces,  however,  were  Both  newspapers  were  oa  the  chinist  at  the  inrtant  the  distrib- 

etc.  '  handmade.  Total  cost  for  dark-  verge  of  bankruptcy  before  mak-  stops,  thus  keeping  the  ma- 

The  Post  News  was  started  as  copyboard,  lights,  large  ing  the  change.  chine  fro™  becoming  plugged 

a  mimeographed  race  result  sheet,  opaque  table,  vacuum  frame,  etc..  Copy  for  the  two  newspapers  is  when  distritmtor  stops  occur.  An- 
Results  were  monitored  from  a  “mounted  to  less  than  $500,  in-  set  on  Varitypers.  The  Geraldton  other  trouble  si^al  system  is 
New  York  radio  station.  They  eluding  specially-constructed  sinks,  newspaper  sets  headlines  with  type  manually  operated  by  the  individ- 
were  then  transposed  to  a  stencil  Plastic  Plates  Used  left  over  from  its  old  equipment,  ual  operators.  Push  buttons  wil 

^d  run  off  on  a  hand  mimeo.  All  copy  is  pasted  up,  placed  bl}  Nipigon  News  uses  sten-  |«bt  up  bufos  a^^^ 

That  was  the  first  step  in  the  before  the  camera.  The  resultant  mk  headlines.  Cy  Qjpps,  ‘h® 

Al^Tn^st^n  line  negative  (after  opaquing  and  chanrardiSres  ofh^ 

A  secona  step  was  the  use  of  an  masking)  is  placed  agamst  the  off-  newspaper,  composes  news  siones,  His^rihntftr 

VatTSr  ?e“ntcrth!  v  H  SS’on  the  Advan^  orSe^dual  trouble 

a  usM  v^ityper  to  replace  the  Plastic  plates  are  sensitized  a  rectiy  on  me  variiyper.  ci«na1  systems  are  that  there  will 

portable.  The  third  step  was  the  few  minutes  before  the  negative  The  News  has  not  yet  installed  ^  -nj  mechani- 

purchaM  of  a  second  Varityper  is  burned  into  them.  These  are  an  offset  camera,  so  its  photogra-  ,  f_:iures  mav  be  caueht  before 

and  a  Davidson  offset  Duplicator,  burned  about  three  minutes,  inked  phy  is  done  at  the  Geraldton  become  major. 

The  Post  News  was  changed  and  placed  on  the  press.  The  plant.  The  cost  is  about  one-  Supervising  the  Tribune’s  shift 

from  two  and  three  collated  Echelsons  have  also  used  pre-sen-  eighth  that  required  to  produce  new  quarters  was  George 

mimeo  sheets  to  a  bulletin  sheet,  titized  plates  that  are  burned  less  a  similar  amount  of  “hot  type,”  composing  room  superin- 

printed  both  sides.  At  this  time  than  30  seconds  and  placed  direct-  Mr.  Copps  maintains.  tendent  Approximately  100  tons 

came  also  the  acquisition  of  a  ly  onto  the  press  without  any  _  _  of  eauinment  was  moved  in  about 


wire  service  and  a  new  plant.  preliminary  work.  At  present.  Kaaqc  Male  11  ’  hourr"''IThe  'heavresT  pl^® 

The  final  step  came  with  the  however,  these  are  found  to  be  I  K  weighed  about  seven  tons, 

purchase  of  an  ATE  Webendorfer,  too  costly.  AffjinflAfI  IH  RillC 

allowing  for  the  publication  of  a  Negatives  are  forced  dry  AliaiiyCU  III  DIIIJ 

four-page  offset  tabloid.  In  the  ‘br^gh  the  use  of  a  hair  dryer.  cabinets,  which  MiailOll  KiepdreS 

interim,  the  two  old  Varitypers  This  process,  as  fast  as  it  is.  ^  j200,  TaIa#im%a#aI4a» 

had  been  replaced  by  three  new  wasnt  fast  enough,  the  Echelsons  (Miss.)  Daily  TGlGiypCSClICr  MailUai 

ones,  all  bought  at  different  in-  discovered.  Times-Leader  has  ad  mats  ready  »  n  c  o,  t  i 

tervals.  A  fudging  device  was  rigged  ^  Russell  S.  Stratton,  formerly 

n<irirr»#,».  I.  Whereby  copy  went  to  the  camera  ai  an  ximc  .  production  manager  of  the  St. 

uanu-oom  is  Special  earlier.  The  plate  is  On®  cabinet  contains  36  bins.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  has  been 

consist  of  a  DSJ  model  00  the  press.  Late  results  arc  These  bins  are  in  three  rows,  one  retained  as  a  consultant  by  the 
(a  differential  spacing  machine),  typed  on  a  direct  image  master  each  month  of  the  year.  In  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

an  A20  (one  allowing  justified  (plate).  These  arc  fudged  or  ‘bis  cabinet  are  filed  three  years  Mr.  Stratton,  who  has  been  a 
columns  but  without  spacing  ad-  stripped  onto  the  plate  already  se-  “*“1  services.  consultant  for  Perry  newspapers 

justments  ^tween  letters)  and  a  cured  in  place  on  the  press.  This  In  the  other  cabinet  are  36  in  Florida  and  a  member  of  the 
third  which  is  used  for  columnar  allows  for  the  Post  News  to  main-  compartments  for  clip  books  and  ANPA  Mechanical  Committee,  has 

tain  its  established  schedule  and  eight  bins  for  mats  belonging  to  spent  several  weeks  gathering  in- 
The  changeover  required  cam-  carry  the  latest  in  race  results.  individual  advertisers.  The  master  formation  for  use  in  the  prepara- 

era,  dark  room,  platemaking  facil-  Newsprint  is  used  exclusively  book,  bound  with  hard  press-  tion  of  a  manual  on  Teletype- 

ities,  special  lighting,  etc.  This  was  with  good  results.  Plenty  of  pic-  board  covers,  is  kept  on  a  desk  setter  operations  shortly  to  be 

easily  acquired.  They  were  hand  tures  are  used,  many  from  mat  up  front  for  ready  reference.  issued  by  Linotype. 
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tendent.  Approximately  100  tons 
of  equipment  was  moved  in  about 
1 1  hours.  The  heaviest  piece 
weighed  about  seven  tons. 


SIralfon  Prepares 


EC 


t 


Daily  finds  key 

to 

broad  pix  coverage 

", , .  pictures  work  hard  for  us" 

Albert  Spendlove,  General  Manager  of  The  Nashua  Tele¬ 
graph  (N.  H.)  says,  “The  installation  of  a  Fairchild  Engraver 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  use  lots  of  pictures  for  the  first 
time.  Now,  with  the  help  of  low-cost  plastic  cuts,  pictures 
work  hard  for  us  in  many  ways.” 

Engraving  speed  boosts  news  value 

One  noon  hour  a  few  months  ago,  fire  broke  out  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  section  of  Nashua.  Thanks  to  the  Fairchild  Engraver, 
the  afternoon  edition  of  the  Telegraph  was  off  the  press  with 
an  illustrated  story  only  a  little  more  than  an  hour  later. 
Without  plastic  cuts  this  timely  news  photo  could  not  have 
been  run.  Today  such  experiences  are  commonplace  for  the 
Nashua  paper. 

Illustrated  features  build  circulation 

To  build  up  its  Saturday  circulation,  the  Telegraph  inaugu¬ 
rated  “Life  in  Nashua,”  a  weekly  feature  which  depicted 
an  average  day  in  the  life  of  a  community  member.  Interest, 
as  indicated  by  circulation  gains,  rose  so  rapidly  that  space 
for  the  feature  was  increased  from  a  half  to  a  full  page 
after  the  third  week.  Other  Telegraph  features  are  doing 
equally  as  welL 

Special  editions  become  practical 

Last  June,  one  edition  of  the  Telegraph  featured  on  its  front 
page  sixteen  single-column  cuts  of  local  graduation  speakers 
and  prize  winners.  Other  editions  included  similar  treatment 
of  grammar  school  and  college  graduations.  This  is  only 
one  of  the  “special”  ways  that  the  Nashua  paper  uses  ta 
heighten  reader  interest. 

Fast  cut  service  helps  sell  ad  space 

When  one  advertiser  wanted  to  feature  a  particular  shirt 
but  had  received  no  mats  from  his  suppUer,  the  Telegraph 
promptly  reproduced  a  glossy  photo  of  the  shirt  on  the 
Fairchild  Engraver.  In  this  case,  considerably  more  space 
was  sold  than  would  have  been  without  the  speedy  cut 
service.  Another  Telegraph  ad,  using  a  Fairchild  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  telegram  turned  out  so  well  that  the  advertiser 
repeated  it  twice.  Reproduction  was  still  sharp  after  the 
30,000th  impression. 


Fairchild's  mochanical  angraving  procau  has  given  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  the  low-cost  cuts  they  need.  To  learn  more  about  these  weeklies 
ond  dailies  write  to  Fairchild  Camera  and  Instrument  Corporation, 
88-06  Van  Wyck  Boulevard,  Jamaica  1,  N.  Y.  Dept.  100-  IIAI. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Lansing  Journal 


To  Drop  Column  9 


New  Press  Building 
For  SI.  Petersburg 


^  ~ 

I 


The  capital  city  of  Michigan  is 
;getting  its  first  look  at  the  finished 
appearance  of  the  new  Lansing 
State  Journal  plant. 

The  million-dollar-plus  structure 
should  be  ready  for  occupancy  by 
Summer,  according  to  Paul  A. 
'Martin,  editor-publisher. 

As  the  enclosed  stage  was 
reached,  the  first  shipment  of  parts 
for  the  new  Goss  Headliner  six- 
>unit  press  arrived.  The  new  press 
will  be  installed  with  one  color 
■deck. 

When  the  change-over  is  made, 
the  State  Journal  will  drop  a 
oearly-exclusive  feature  that  has 
been  variously  regarded  as  dis¬ 
tinctive  or  odd.  For  many  years, 
the  Journal  has  had  a  full  12-em 
•9-column  page,  using  newsprint 
■rolls  up  to  73V4  inches  wide. 
When  the  new  presses  roll,  the 
Journal’s  page  will  conform  to 
-the  standard  8-column  width. 

It  is  believed  this  will  leave  the 
country  with  only  one  major  9- 
. column  newspaper,  the  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune. 

The  ultra-modern  building  is 
faced  with  deep  red  Minnesota 
jgranite  along  the  ground  level  and 
Indiana  limestone  above.  Interior 
features  of  lighting,  air  condition¬ 
ing,  inter-office  communication, 
and  mechanical  means  for  stream¬ 
lining  newspaper  production  will 
be  of  the  latest  conception. 

The  walks  at  outdoor  entrances 
will  be  heated  for  continuous 
clearing  of  snow  and  ice. 


THKRMOPONE  windows  completed  enclosing  of  the  new  building  for 
the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal,  due  for  occupancy  next  summer.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  exterior,  faced  in  deep  red  Minnesota  granite, 
includes  a  built-in  window  box  effect  set  back  eight  feet  from  the 
sidewalk  which  will  be  planted  with  flowers  and  shrubs. 


Rival's  Old  Press  Noble 


Helps  Oul  In  Fire 


A  building  to  house  presses,  in¬ 
cluding  four  new  Goss  units  now 
in  a  warehouse  at  Tampa,  will  be 
erected  by  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times.  The  new  building 
will  be  40x100  feet,  three  stories 
high,  with  the  press  room  occu- 
jpying  the  first  two  stories. 


The  last  full  run  of  the  old 
presses  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Sun  turned  out  the  home  edition 
of  the  rival  paper,  the  Daily 
Province,  on  Jan.  4. 

Fire  in  the  Province  storage 
room  destroyed  700  tons  of  news¬ 
print  and  part  of  the  circulation 
promotion  department  and  heavy 
smoke  drove  out  the  entire  press¬ 
room  crew  just  as  the  home  edi¬ 
tion  was  ready  to  roll. 

Both  the  News-Herald  and  the 
Sun  offered  their  presses  at  once. 
The  Province  Management  accept¬ 
ed  the  Sun  offer  and  the  entire 
Province  crew  walked  over  one 
block  to  the  Sun  Building  and  put 
out  their  paper  on  the  old  Sun 
presses. 

The  Sun  has  just  completed 
a  new  mechanical  plant  just  three 
blocks  from  the  main  building 
and  has  been  using  the  new 
presses. 

The  fire  was  one  of  the  most 
stubborn  in  the  history  of  the 
Vancouver  Fire  department. 
Forty-four  firemen  were  overcome 
by  smoke,  20  were  taken  to  the 
hospital  and  firemen  were  on  duty 
just  about  24  hours. 

The  newsprint  damage  done  was 
either  by  fire  or  by  water. 

No  damage  was  done  to  the 
presses. 


^^•^^WHAT  DO 

THEY/fe?  /byou 

JuBt  a  minor  mechanical 
raHept?  That's  an  uneco*  W 


Ludlow 


^adtret?  That’s  an  uneco- 
Domical  way  to  look  at  it.  No 
.  .  .  not  just  frames  to  lock 
(IP  your  forms. 

They  are  necessary  accurate 
equipment.  Correct  chases 
mean  savins  of  time,  of 
money,  and  perfect  mats.  Ask 
any  mechanical  engineer. 


composition  is 
truly  profitable 
composition. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Av«..  Chicago  14 


Now  Sales  Manager 


Clifford  R.  Noble  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  manager  of  the  Art 
Gravure  Corp.,  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Noble  has  been  associated 
with  Art  Gravure  for  15  years  in 
an  executive  capacity,  and  fills  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  Frank  H.  Kreamer  who  re¬ 
mains  as  a  special  sales  represent¬ 
ative. 


New  Units  in  Newark 


Ottawa  Citizen  ^ 

Plans  New  Plant  Da 


Initial  steps  have  been  taken 
by  the  Southam  Company  for  t 
new  building  to  house  the  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Evening  Citizen. 

Purchase  of  a  109  by  76-foot 
lot,  at  a  cost  of  $  1 1 5,000,  close  to 
the  present  building,  has  been  an 
nounced.  With  the  purchase  of  this 
property  the  Southam  Company 
now  owns  uninterrupted  frontage 
from  its  center-block  building  to 
the  westward  corner  of  the  block 
on  Queen  street. 

$600,000  Structure 

Present  plans  for  the  structure 
call  for  a  three-story  building 
which  is  expected  to  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $600,000.  The 
new  building,  which  will  be  used 
exclusively  by  the  Citizen,  will 
accommodate  all  departments  ex¬ 
cept  the  business  office,  which,  it 
is  understood,  will  remain  in  its 
location  in  the  present  six-story 
building,  which  was  completed  in 
1904. 


Six  new  Walter  Scott  press  units 
have  been  installed  at  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News  and  six  more  will 
be  added  in  February. 


A  new  six-unit  press  will  be 
purchased  for  the  new  quarters. 
Both  the  stereotype  department 
and  the  composing  room  are  to 
be  enlarged  and  provision  is  being 
made  for  engraving  and  photo¬ 
graphic  departments.  The  Citizen 
has  no  engraving  plant  of  its  own. 


there’s  no  AAargin 
for  grror 


Minimize,  if  not 
eliminate  type-setting 
malfunctions,  with 
Spartan  Teletypesetter 
tapes.  Seven  colors 
in  stock. 


the  Industry's  first  choice 


Atog. 


iSTnI 


LINK  PAPER  COMPANY 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Daily  Machinists 
Discuss  Problems 


Smoother  operation  of  com-  Type  lead  is  a  comDinaiion  oi 
posing  room  machinery  was 

wught  by  machinists  in  their  with  too  little  heat,  the  antimony 
group  discussion  at  the  Illinois  will  separate  and  small  hard  pa  - 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer-  ticles  will  form, 
cnce.  L.  M.  Phares,  Champaign  .This  antimony  will  not jnei 
News-Gazette  was  the  group  lead-  Severens  emphasized.  u 

gj.  will  collect  and  form  needles  that 

‘serving  as  the  “experts”  were:  w'll  gather  back  of  the  mouth- 
Henry  B.  Frerichs  of  Ludlow  ne  added. 

Company;  Paul  Miller  of  Mergen-  .  ®*P®*^*  pointed  out  ur- 

thaler  Company;  Frank  Foster  of  ^^nt  if  two  molds  were  use  , 
Teletypesetter  Company;  Bill  ‘t  would  increase  the  mouth-piece 
Christman  of  the  Mohr-Lino  Saw  temperature. 

Firm;  and  Walter  Severens  of  ■  m  ■ 

'"'-Hr  should  can  Bcloil  Ncws  Engtaving 
mernto  a,°k"  d“. DoHC  Ifl  Plaiil  No.  2 

“As  often  as  necessary,”  the  The  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News 
chairman  remarked.  “You  don’t  Publishing  Co.  is  operating  plant 
clean  it  until  it  sticks.  Some  No.  2  in  a  building  on  State 
clean  the  plunger  every  day  Street,  just  south  of  the  Milwau- 
whether  it  needs  it  or  not.  There  kee  Road  depot,  housing  photo 
is  not  one  of  us  too  busy  to  engraving,  lithographing  and  offset 
do  that  sometime  during  the  day,”  printing  equipment.  Two  large 
he  added.  job  printing  presses  and  two  fully 

Mr.  Miller  pointed  out  that  in  equipped  photographic  darkrooms 
the  case  of  an  old  machine,  it  is  are  also  located  there, 
wise  to  let  the  plunger  go  as  long  Howard  Bliss,  a  veteran  Daily 
as  possible,  because  then  there  is  News  job  department  employe,  is 
less  backwash.  superintendent  of  the  plant,  and 

“Recently  we  changed  from  8  Ralph  Finger  is  assistant  in  charge 
point  to  9  point  and  now  I  find  of  the  large  engraving  camera  for 
that  we  are  having  ‘hot’  machines,  both  the  photo  engraving  and 
What  would  you  suggest  to  keep  lithographing  departments.  All 
the  machine  cool?”  a  machinist  Daily  News  photographic  work  is 
asked.  done  within  the  plant. 

Mr.  Severens  suggested  that  al¬ 
ternate  molds  be  used.’  He  admit-  nvAiA#! 

ted  that  a  blower  helps,  but  that  l6Q9r  KflpiQS  rlOJCCl 
molds  are  not  complicated  and  Construction  has  begun  on  a 
not  too  costly.”  large  addition  to  the  Gazette  Co. 

Another  member  complained  building  at  Cedar  Rapids.  la.,  with 
that  one  of  his  machines  will  run  steel  and  other  materials  already 
40  good  slugs  and  then  about  15  delivered.  The  addition.  60x112 
with  both  ends  chilled.  An  elec-  feet,  will  form  an  L  with  the  ores- 


10  me  as  a  make-up  man, 
Blatchford’s  the  buy  because 


it  makes  clean,  solid  slugs 
that  are  easy  to  handle: 
to  trim,  line  up,  and  lock  up.  ** 

Every  make-up  man  wants  material  that  fits  without 
fussing.  And  in  type,  slugs,  and  strip  of  Blatchford, 
he  can  be  sure  he  gets  it.  Why? 

First,  because  the  lead,  tin,  and  antimony  are  tops 
in  quality.  Unlimited  metal  resources  plus  close 
laboratory  control  account  for  that. 

Second,  because  Blatchford  formulations  assure  the 
characteristics  and  behavior  you  expect.  Nothing  is 
left  to  chance. 

Third,  because  alloying  and  molding  are  under  con¬ 
stant  control.  Every  batch  of  Blatchford  reflects 
know-how  gained  by  nearly  a  century  of  metal¬ 
mixing  experience. 

That’s  why  make-up  men,  operators,  and  pressmen 
tell  you,  “when  it  comes  to  metal,  Blatchford’s  the 
buy.”  Try  it. 


DESIGNERS  OF 
NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 


New  Plant  —  Modernizations  —  Production  Layouts 

A  few  of  our  achievements  over  our  35  years  — 

Tht  Milwauka*  Journal,  Milwaukna,  Wii.  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Daily  Oklahoman,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Now  being  completed: 

Tte  Vancouver  Sun,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia  The  State  Journal,  Lansing,  Mich. 
The  Daily  Tribune,  Royal  Oak,  Michigan 

Our  brochure  on  request. 

MORTON  L.  PEREIRA  &  ASSOCIATES 

Architects  *  Engineers 

100  W.  Monroe  Chicago  3,  111. 


Keep  your  metal  stock  always  up  to  par — use  the 
famous  Blatchford  Metal  Maintenance  Service.  Write 
for  details. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY,  Atlanta,  Baltimore^ 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Clttcland,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis’; 
^  National  Lead  Co.  of  Mass.,  Boston;  E.  VP.  Blatchford 
Co.,NtwYork;  Morris  P. Kirk  &  Son,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles; 
American  Lead  Corp.,  Indianapolis. 

n  Blatchford... 

the  NATIONAL  name 
for  dependable  metal 


Makers  of  the  famous  Blatchford  ** lioneycomh**  Base 


1 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Arizona  Times 
Equipment  Sotd 

Only  a  sign  across  the  front  re¬ 
mains  to  serve  as  a  reminder  that 
the  building  at  214  East  Roose¬ 
velt  Street  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  once 
served  as  a  newspaper  plant. 

The  sign  reads:  The  Arizona 
Times. 

But  the  interior  of  the  building 
is  bare. 

The  printing  and  office  equip¬ 
ment,  was  sotd  by  the  Valley  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  to  the  American 
Printing  Machinery  Co.,  of  New 
York  City,  for  $100,000 

The  bank  bought  the  equipment 
at  a  sherifTs  sale  last  July  15,  for 
$42,000.  At  the  time  the  bank 
held  a  $210,069.70  judgment 
against  the  Times. 

John  Boettiger,  now  dead,  and 
Anna  Roosevelt  Boettiger,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  President,  es¬ 
tablished  the  Times  as  a  dailv 
May  1,  1947. 

In  July,  1948,  the  paper  was 
sold  to  a  group  of  Phoenix  men 
headed  by  Columbus  Giragi,  long 
time  Arizona  newspaperman.  A 
year  later,  the  operating  company 
was  reorganized  with  Herbert  J. 
Knudten,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  la., 
taking  control.  The  newspaper 
ceased  publication  Oct.  5,  1949. 

Western  Division 
Conference  in  Daiias 

The  Southern  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  (Western 
division)  will  take  place  in  Dallas 
Jan.  29  and  30,  at  Hotel  Baker. 
Mechanical  department  executives 
from  newspapers  in  Texas,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico  and 
Louisiana  (west  of  the  Mississippi 
River)  have  been  invited. 

Officers  of  the  1951  conference 
will  be  George  Woodman,  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star  -  Telegram, 
chairman;  Palmer  Black,  Jr., 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe -News, 
vice-chairman,  and  Mike  Murray, 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers' 
AsscKiation,  Dallas  office,  acting 
secretary. 

Wringer  Solves 
Etcher's  Problem 

A  red  and  white  hand  wringer 
has  been  installed  in  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal’s  photo-engraving 
department.  The  wringer  was  the 
idea  of  the  boys  in  the  etching 
room  who  noticed  they  were  dirty¬ 
ing  plates  by  getting  powder  off 
their  hands  on  the  chamois  when 
they  would  wring  the  water  out. 
Because  of  the  time  element  there 
was  no  chance  to  wash  their 
hands  each  time.  The  wringer 
leaves  the  chamois  clean,  is  fast 
and  a  drier  chamois  results. 


Col.  Scot!  Heads 
Cline  Electric  Co. 

Col.  Warren  P.  Scott  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  A.  J.  Cline  as  chairman 
of  the  Board  and  Treasurer  of 
Cline  Electric  Manufacturing  Co. 
Harvey  E.  Brundage  is  president. 
Herbert  R.  Behr  vicepresident,  and 
Jess  Halstead  secretary. 

Mr.  Cline  will  remain  with  the 
Company  in  a  consulting  capacity 
and  will  retain  an  interest  in  its 
progress  and  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  products. 

Colonel  ^ott,  who  has  had 
wide  experience  in  the  printing 
machinery  field,  is  well  known 

THIS  DOUBLE  ROW  of  machines  is  backed  up  to  a  similar  row,  to  manufacturers,  printers,  and 
giving  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers  a  total  of  50  in  their  new  plant.  The  publishers  throughout  this  country 
composing  room,  increasing  floor  space  40%  over  previous  facilities,  a,|(j  abroad  He  was  formerly 
provides  space  for  the  simultaneous  makeup  of  46  pages.  chief  executive  of  American  Over 

seas  Agencies,  Ltd.,  and  the 
Printers  House,  Inc.,  New  York. 
„  During  the  past  several  months, 
the  illness  of  A.  H.  Parks,  retiring 

- -  _  I  president  of  the  company,  has 

prevented  him  from  being  active 
in  the  business. 

Recently,  Cline  moved  its  of¬ 
fices  to  its  new  factory,  compris¬ 
ing  over  100,000  square  feet,  at 
;  3405  W.  47th  Street,  Chicago. 
The  Company  was  organized  by 
Mr.  Cline  in  1912. 

?-l  Carlsbad  Building 

Construction  of  an  $80.0(X) 
building  for  the  Carlsbad  (N.  M.) 
Daily  Current- Argus  was  begun 
Dec.  28.  Floyd  Rigdon,  publisher, 
said  completion  is  expected  in 
ACCOUSTICALLY  -  TREATED  composing  room,  arranged  for  months.  A  48page  Hoe 

straight-line  production,  has  cut  costs  and  reduced  mistakes  at  the  P^ess,  formerly  used  by  the  .4/- 
Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel’s  new  plant.  Seven  linecasters  are  (Ga.)  Constitution,  will  be 

set  for  top  efficiency  for  news  and  advertising  banks.  There  is  room  for  installed, 
six  more  machines. 

Bernhard  Type  Guide 

Beckell  Is  Foreman  Jed  McDonald  Named  signer,  tells  how  to  use  Bernhard 

Afimin  lie  DAfArckiiril  G.  E.  (Jed)  McDonald  is  the 

Again  in  M.  HeterSDUrg  new  foreman  of  the  Ogden  12-page  booklet  published  by 

_  ...u_  rritaht  nr«v  American  Type  Founders. 


Beckett  Is  Foreman  Jed  McDonald  Named 


Again  in  St.  Petersburg 

Stewart  Beckett,  who  recently 
completed  several  weeks  as  com¬ 
posing  room  consultant  for  news¬ 
papers  in  Texas  and  Arkansas, 
became  composing  room  foreman 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  In¬ 
dependent  on  Jan.  8.  Mr.  Beckett 
had  been  associated  with  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  dailies  most  of  the  past 
20  years  and  has  been  composing 
room  foreman  of  both  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  the  Times. 

1 

Press  Foreman  Dies 

Raymond  F.  Leonard,  53,  fore¬ 
man  of  the  press  and  stereotyping 
department  of  the  Torrington 
(Conn.)  Register,  died  Dec.  31. 

i 

Maiier  Relires 

Benjamin  Lifschitz,  67,  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  for  nearly  50  years,  re¬ 
tired  Jan.  I.  He  was  a  mailer. 


G.  E.  (Jed)  McDonald  is  the 
new  foreman  of  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner  press 
room,  succeeding  Ben  F.  Thomas, 
who  requested  the  management 
to  relieve  him  from  the  responsi¬ 
bility  after  23  years.  Mr.  McDon¬ 
ald  started  with  the  paper,  Nov. 
20.  1934. 


Sludying  Fairchild 

Students  at  the  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  are  studying  the  Fairchild 
photo-electric  engraver  in  a  four- 
week  seminar-laboratory  class  de¬ 
voted  to  photo-journalism.  Several 
J-schools  have  already  leased  Fair- 
child  engravers. 

45  Using  'Teie' 

Results  of  a  recent  survey  made 
by  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  Chicago,  shows  that  45  of 
197  Inlanders  replying  now  have 
•Teletypesctters  in  their  plants. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

ASSOCIATES.  INC. 

• 

Newspaper  Presses 
Printing  Equipment 
Bought  and  Sold 

• 

Plant  Layout 
Mechanical  Production 
Service 

At  Your  Disposal 

• 

Complete  Plants  Equipped 
Large  or  Small 

• 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
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already  Installed 


^nNor-Coni^rtible  Press 


Hoe  Color-Convertible  Newspaper  Presses  comprising  a 
total  of  393  printing  units  have  been  installed  by  leading  newspapers 
throughout  the  Americas,  since  the  first  press  of  this  model  was 
placed  in  operation  in  1947.  Many  more  are  on  order  and  under 
construction  for  early  delivery. 

The  Color-Convertible  Press  is  being  selected  by  so  many 
newspapers  because  of  its  all-around  outstanding  performance- 
made  possible  by  the  efficiency  of  Hoc  design,  precision  construc¬ 
tion  with  the  finest  quality  of  materials,  and  the  many  special 
features  Hoc  has  developed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  modern 
newspaper  production. 

One-motion  ink  control,  ease  of  web-threading,  instantaneous 
plate  lock-up,  selective  main  folder  drive,  fold  equalizing  adjust¬ 
ments,  automatic  running  belt  tension,  full  speed  web-splicing— 
are  some  of  the  many  advantages  that  contribute  to  its  high-speed, 
High-quality  performance. 

And  finally,  the  Color-Convertible  Press  offers  an  unrivaled 
adaptability  to  R.O.P.  color  facilities  to  meet  the  steadily  increasing 
demands  for  more  and  more  color  in  the  daily  newspaper. 


BKANCmSi  BOSTON  •  CMCAOO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
HRMINOHAM  •  PORTLAND,  ORL 


HANDLE  HEAVY  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS 
WITH  LIGHTER  PAYROLLS 


Since  1814 
Hudson.  N  Y 
565  W  WASHINGTON  ST 
CHICAGO  6.  ILL 


420  LEXINGTON  AVE 
NEW  YORK  17.  N  Y 


RAILWAY  EXCHANGE  BUILDING 
ST  LOUIS  I.  MISSOURI 


SPECIALISTS  IN  EQUIPMENT  FOR  MECHANICAL  HANDLING  OF  MATERIALS 


$270,000  Projed 
In  Beaumont,  Tex 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Daniels'  Printer 
Now  Plant  Guide 


Bids  were  opened  Jan.  4  for  the 
construction  of  an  addition  to  the 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enter pirse  and 
Journal  plant  to  house  additional 
presses.  * 

Low  bids  on  three  phases  of 
the  construction  aggregate  nearly 
$270,000.  E.  C.  Davis,  company 
vicepresident  and  business  mana¬ 
ger,  said  actual  construction  work 
is  to  start  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  new  pressroom  will  adjoin 
the  present  plant  on  property  for¬ 
merly  used  as  a  parking  lot.  It 
will  have  only  one  floor  but  will 
actually  be  the  equivalent  of  a 
two-story  building  in  height.  Di¬ 
mensions  are  50  feet  by  108  feet. 

Four  black-and-white  press  units 
will  be  moved  from  the  present 
pressroom  and  five  units,  includ¬ 
ing  a  color  unit,  will  be  added. 


imposing  ma-  DIRECTORS  of  Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Left  to 
etired  at  the  right:  Les  M.  Phares,  Champaign  News-Gazette;  Sid  Scott,  Decatur 
J  of  just  put-  Herald-Review;  Earl  E.  Anderson,  Rockford  Newspapers;  Harold 
ver,  he  plans  McCormick,  Peoria  Newspapers;  and  Howard  M.  Colton,  Bloomington 
paper  as  es-  Pantagraph. 

S  r  Joim  Intertype  Wall  n'cw  pr«s 

p  on  the  Ral-  William  R.  Turner,  a  produc-  >*rouno  wew  rress 

were  several  t'on  man  with  30  years  of  experi-  A  spanking  new  64-page  Goss 
service  until  ence  in  the  printing  field,  has  been  Universal  press — all  120  tons  of 
arted  his  30  appointed  a  sales  representative  it — sits  shrouded  in  tarpaulin  as 
service.  fo''  Intertype's  Southern  District,  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard- 

:ditorial  copy  Mr.  Turner  has  worked  on  the  Times  builds  a  new  home  around 
and  set  most  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  as  makeup  it. 

e  late  Joseph-  chief,  assistant  composing  room  Because  of  the  size  and  weight 
nned  his  edi-  foreman  and  assistant  mechanical  of  the  multi-color  press,  contrac- 
readable  long-  superintendent.  tors  found  it  advisable  to  install 

came  so  adept  assemble  it  in  the  basement  of 

Man’s  writing  Aalflanfl  DIanf  Cftlfl  building  even  before  con- 

legend  goes.  valllOIIII  r  lain  JUlU  struction  of  the  basement  had 

t  for  the  writ-  John  R.  Sousa,  owner  of  Par-  completed, 

requently  ad-  T-Pak  Beverages  Co.,  has  bought  Construction  of  the  202x105 
Idn’t  read  his  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Post-Enquir-  foot  building  was  begun  Sept.  1. 
;  cold.”  cr  building  as  “an  investment.”  Completion  is  expected  in  April. 


You  can  cut  handling  costs  on  newsprint  rolls  at  the  flip  of  a 
latch  with  a  G-W  Pneumatic  Lowering  Machine.  All  you  do  is 
feed-in  the  rolls,  any  size,  and  they  are  on  their  way  down  to  your 
presses  or  to  storage,  wherever  you  want  them. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  a  G-W  Tray  Elevator  or  Pneumatic  Low¬ 
ering  Machine  saves  you  money.  Besides  saving  labor,  it  elimi¬ 
nates  damage  to  the  rolls.  Hinged  loading  fingers  pick  them  up 
carefully,  lower  (or  lift)  them  individually  and  discharge  them 
gently,  by  gravity. 

ALSO  AVAILABLE  ELECTRICALLY-OPERATED  FOR  RAISING 
AS  WELL  AS  FOR  LOWERING  ROLLS 

And  if  you  want  to  eliminate  "man-handling”  altogether  in  your 
plant,  investigate  G-W’s  efficient  line  of  economical  Conveyors. 
You  c&n  get  a  low<ost  set-up  for  mechanical  handling  of  stereos, 
magazines,  bundles,  mail  sacks,  etc.,  throughout  any  part  of 
your  plant. 

Write  now  and  ask  for  a  G-W  Engineer  to  figure  with  you  on  a 
cost-saving  solution  to  your  elevating  and  conveying  problems. 


ig.  I  —  Loading  Position 


Fig.  2  —  Discharge  Position 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Williams,  Jr.  Tells 
01  Xerography 

Cranston  William^  Jr.,  son  of 
ANPA's  general  manager,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  report  on  Xerography  for 
the  Virginia  Engineering  Review 
(October  1950).  He  was  graduat¬ 
ed  from  the  University  of  Virginia 
last  August  as  a  Bachelor  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineering,  with  electronics 
option.  At  present  he  is  attending 
tte  Wharton  School  of  Business 
Administration  at  the  University 
I  of  Pennsylvania. 

Research  on  xerography,  a  dry 
powder  printing  process,  is  being 
carried  on  at  a  rather  rapid  rate 
I  by  the  Haloid  Co.,  Battelle  Mem- 
,  orial  Institute,  Army  Signal  Corps 
j  and  Air  Force,  he  reports. 

Included  in  the  constant  devel- 
’  opment,  he  related,  are  new  plates, 

'i  powders  and  applications.  Some 
'  problems,  as  halftones,  making  of 
’  plates,  powders  for  halftones  and 
I  color,  and  plate  wear,  are  being 
I  overcome  and  new  ones  are  arising 
to  take  their  places,  he  stated. 

“Even  though  the  printing  in- 
I  dustry  is  set  in  its  ways,’  he  con- 
i  eluded,  “there  is  a  chance  for  great 
I  improvement.  It  is  exi^cted  that 
i  urography  may  possibly  make 

!  changes  in  the  publishing,  printing, 
and  reproduction  fields  as  the 
process  is  dry,  obtainable  on  any 
type  of  surface,  simple  to  operate, 
and  as  fast  as,  and  cheaper  than, 
\  the  present  printing  with  large 
bulky  machines  using  pressure.” 

Photo  (omposilion 
’  Installation  Made 

The  nation’s  first  completely  pho- 
j  tographic  composition  unit  is  being 
[I  installed  by  Typographic  Service, 

.  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

The  unit  will  consist  of  the 
American  Type  Founders’  Hadego, 
;  for  display  composition  and  In- 
tertype’s  Fotosetter  for  text  mat- 
;  ter.  A  third  component  is  the 
■  Bruening  Whiteprinter  for  proof- 
:  *"«• 


Weekly  Publishes 
From  Gas  Sfafion 

The  weekly  Valley  Leader  has 
completed  its  first  year  of  success¬ 
ful  operation  from  a  converted 
filling  station  in  the  business  cen¬ 
ter  of  Narrows,  Va. 

In  December,  1949,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Allen  bought  the 
gas  station  and  rebuilt  it  into  a 
newspaper  plant.  An  old  Babcock 
press  was  placed  over  the  grease 
pit;  a  compresser  used  to  clean 
sparkplugs  now  cleans  the  line¬ 
casting  machine,  and  a  storeroom 
for  tires  and  accessories  was  con¬ 
verted  into  an  advertising  office. 
The  cashier’s  booth  now  serves  as 
office  and  reception  room. 


IPI  Revises  Setup 
for  Pacific  District 

For  many  years  IPI  operations 
in  California  have  been  conducted 
by  a  subsidiary  of  Interchemical 
Corp.  called  the  International 
Printing  Ink.  Corp.  Ltd.  As  of  De¬ 
cember  18  the  subsidiary  trans¬ 
ferred  its  business  and  assets  to 
Interchemical  Corp.  and  will  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  IPI  Division. 
Interchemical  will  continue  the 
business  as  the  Pacific  District  of 
IPI  under  the  name  International 
Printing  Ink  Division  of  Inter¬ 
chemical  Corp. 

Paul  N.  Baxter  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  divisional  Vicepresident  of 
IPI  and  manager  of  the  Pacific 
District.  He  will  be  located  in  San 
Francisco.  Ernest  A.  Green  is 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
branch.  Other  Pacific  Branch 
Managers  remain:  A.  Reese,  Port¬ 
land;  Gordon  L.  Smith,  battle. 

Manufacturing  operations  will 
continue  at  Oakland  and  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

(lay  Stereo  Chief 

M.  W.  (Bud)  Clay,  who  first 
started  working  in  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  stereotyping  depart¬ 
ment  in  1922,  has  l^en  named 
stereo  foreman,  succeeding  the 
late  Willie  Rentiers. 


ERECTING  A  PRESS? 

SHAW  WILL  DO  IT  RIGHT 

Shaw  will  quickly  mount  your  press  on  its  foundation,  supply  any  parts 
that  need  reworking,  erect  the  press,  line  it  up  to  a  gnat's  eyebrow, 
and  take  it  through  a  perfect  run.  You're  fully  covered  by  liability 
and  damage  insurance.  Skilled  press  machinists  with  25  years'  asperi- 
ance  supervise  the  job,  and  the  job  is  guaranteed.  Write. 

Moving  •  Dismcmtling  •  Rapoirs  •  Initallotion 
Overhauling 


CAMilAS  OARKtOOM  EQUIPMtNT 

CHEMICALS  OEVEIOPINO  EQUIPMENT 

FILMS  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 

%  ETCHING  EQUIPMENT 


STRIPPING  EQUIPMENT 
SENSITIZING  EQUIPMENT 
TQQLS  AND  SUPPLIU 
CARIQN  TISSUE 


CHEMCO  LEVER  CONTROL  HCHING  MACHINE 


CHEMCO  LEVER  CONTROL  ETCHING  MACHINE  MODEL  501 

Another  Chemco  machine  designed  to  bring  every  advantage  to 
the  Etching  Department,  long  life  .  .  .  fume-free  operation  .  .  . 
faster  etching  .  .  .  maximum  convenience  for  operators. 


LOOK  AT  ITS  CONSTRUCTION: 

Inside  and  out,  every  metal  part  is  heavy  Chromium-Nickel  (Stain¬ 
less)  Steel,  including  the  fan.  The  body  of  the  machine  is  formed  of 
large  sheets,  resulting  in  few  joints,  and  these  are  af  all  welded 
construction.  Advantages?  Extra  long  life  .  .  .  complete  proofing 
against  nitric  acid  .  . .  and  easy  heat  dissipation  means  lower  bath 
temperatures  and  far  less  acid  evaporation. 

LOOK  AT  ITS  CONVENIENCE: 

Sliding  plate  holder  .  .  .  lever  controlled  acid  spray  baffle.  Baffle 
drops  over  paddle  wheels  when  lever  is  advanced  so  that  plates 
may  be  inserted  or  removed  with  paddle  wheel  in  full  operation.  A 
multiple  blade  paddle  wheel  drives  the  acid  spray  with  sufficient 
force  to  clean  the  plate  so  that  a  minimum  of  brushing  is  required. 
The  machine  is  designed  for  eye-level  plate  inspection,  and  all 
cantrols  are  easily  accessible  without  stooping  or  bending.  These 
Chemco  advantages  mean  faster  etching  with  less  fatigue  and  less 
nuisances  to  operators. 


Each  machine  is  equipped  with  its  own  ventilating  fan,  driven 


by  a  separate  motor. 


PHOTOPROOUCTS 
COMPANY,  INC. 


FACTORY  AND  CINERAl  OFfICES  CIEN  COVE  N  Y. 

■RANCHES.  Niw  York  Chicogo  OtIreH,  New  Orleoni  BoDon  Ailonto  OoHot 
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Here’s  a  package  that  will  give  any  newspaper  plant  three-fold  satisfaction 
year  *round  . . .  and  save  money  at  the  same  time! 

1 .  The  WOOD  Pony  Autoplate  casts,  shaves,  cools  stereotype  plates  accu¬ 
rately  and  with  uniform  thickness  and  curvature  ...all  on  one  machine. 

2.  It  outproduces  that  old  handbox  you  might  be  using  by  three  to  one. 

'  3.  Because  the  Pony  is  compact  it  can  be  installed  in  half  the  space  required 
by  handbox  equipment. 


WOOD  Pony  Autoplate  with  Pneu¬ 
matic  Pumping  Device  produces 
stereotype  plates  ready  for  lock-up. 
Pneumatic  Pumping  device — ^triple 
safety  measure  —  prevents  double 
pour,  prevents  pour  when  box  is 
open,  or  when  equipped  with  vacu¬ 
um,  when  box  contains  no  mat. 


Nashville  (Teim.) 
Banner  8t  Tennessean 

Allentown  (Pa.) 
Call-Chronicle 


New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times 

Greeley  (Colo.) 
Tribune 


WRITE  FOR  PULL  INFORMATION 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PtAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY  •  SALES  OFFICE;  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER  for  Icmuary  13,  195 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

J-Schools  Should  Offer 
College-Wide  Courses 


ism  professors  are  off  training  re¬ 
porters. 

The  writer  sent  letters  to  half- 


“Such  a  fair  and  reasonable 
treatment  is  particnlarly  intportant 
in  a  college  text  which  may  re- 


*  j  a-dozen  journalism  deans  about  ceive  rather  extensive  ^ise  in 

the  country  asking  for  their  eval-  courses  which  lie  outside  the  pro- 
nation  of  Irion’s  chapter.  Paul  J.  gram  of  the  schools  and  depart- 
Thompson,  director  of  the  school  ments  of  journalism. 
t  journalism  of  the  University  of  “Indeed,  a  journalism  major 

WWW  Texas,  replied:  probably  would  quickly  detect  and 

“As  an  evaluation  of  the  press,  suspect  Prof.  Irion’s  approach, 
Mr.  Irion’s  treatise  is  terribly  in-  while  a  political  science  or  soci- 
adequate  and  unfair.  It  leaves  so  ology  major  was  accepting  it  as  a 
For  thumbnail  documentation  much  untold  that  is  to  the  credit  definitive  treatment.” 


m  %  T%  1  cvaiuaiiuii  v/i 

By  Dvvight  Bentel  Mr.  Irion’s  treatise  is  terribly  in¬ 

adequate  and  unfair.  It  leaves  so 

The  J-schools  could  render  great  For  thumbnail  documentation  much  untold  that  is  to  the  credit 
service  by  taking  more  respon-  of  what  college  kids  are  being  American  newspapers  that  it 
sibilty  for  what  non  -  journalism  taught  about  newspapers  there’s  a  gjvgj  me  a  deeply  depressed  feel- 
students  are  taught  about  newspa-  recent  book  by  Frederick  C.  Irion  mg 

pers.  which  received  immediate  adop-  “Whv  couldn’t  he  have  evalu- 


It’s  confoundedly  unfortunate 
the  schools  and  departments  of 


For  the  most  part  journalism  tions,  according  to  its  publishers,  a  much  broader  Irions  to  convey  interpretation 

education  concerns  itself  narrowly  at  33  colleges  and  universities.  basis?  and  analysis  of  the  American 

with  training  recruits  for  the  in-  Prof.  Irion’s  book  (Public  Opin-  “Why  couldn’t  he  have  men-  press  to  the  general  college  stu- 
dustry.  A  few  schools  and  depart-  ionion  and  Propaganda,  Thomas  tJoned  the  myriad  of  examples  of  dent  while  they  confiine  their  wis- 

ments  offer  college-wide  introduc-  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1950)  devotes  a  very  fine  service  rendered  by  the  dom  to  journalism  majors, 

tory  courses  which  attract  limited  chapter  to  newspapers.  After  ex-  press?  A  broadening  assumption  of  re¬ 
numbers  of  general  students,  but  plaining  that  “a  major  key  to  an  «^j,y  couldn’t  he  have  credited  sponsibility  for  the  teaching  of 

most  do  not.  understanding  of  American  jour-  our  press  with  doing  a  better  job  non-journalism  students,  would 

What  most  college  students  are  nalism  is  the  profit  and  loss  state-  of  informing  the  public  than  is  most  certainly  help  to  remedy  an 

told  about  newspapers^  they  hear  ment  of  the  publisher’’  the  author  done  by  any  press  or  other  com-  unhealthy  situation, 

from  English  or  social  science  proceeds  to  a  round-up  of  the  rnunications  agency  anywhere  else  Actually  such  effort  could  well 
professors  or  others  who  seem  old  familiar  cases  purporting  to  jn  the  world?”  turn  out  to  be  the  J-schools’  most 

preoccupied  with  journalism’s  show  that  “profit  and  loss”  are  Says  Robert  Desmond,  chair-  important  contribution  to  Ameri- 

shortcomings.  the  determinants  of  newspaper  man  of  the  department  of  jour- 


“Why  couldn’t  he  have  evalu-  journalism  are  leaving  it  to  the 


Professors  of  English  who  have  policy  and  conduct. 


the^  determinants  of  newspaper  man  of  the  department  of  jour-  can  journalism. 


never  tried  to  write  a  headline  For  30  pages  he  cites  the  time-  fornia,  “The  trouble  is  that  he  ’Skipper'  Coffin  Honored 
or  put  together  a  story  at  dead-  worn  ^  illustrations  of  publisher  (Irion)  distorts  the  picture  in  his  Asheville,  N.  C. — Anonymous- 
line  sneer  loftily  at  newspaper  venality  which  allegedly  demon-  emphasis  on  the  business  direction,  ly,  a  former  student  has  donated 
“illiteracy”  and  deplore  the  “un-  strate  their  disregard  for  public  no  reference  to  the  real  basis  $1,000  as  a  tribute  to  O,  J. 
fortunate  impact  of  journalese”  on  welfare  where  financial  self-inter-  for  the  existence  of  the  news-  (Skiroer)  Coffin,  quarter-century 


nalism  at  the  University  of  Cali- 


For  30  pages  he  cites  the  time-  fornia,  “The  trouble  is  that  he 


or  put  together  a  story  at  dead-  worn  illustrations  of  publisher  (frion)  distorts  the  picture  in  his 
line  sneer  loftily  at  newspaper  “venality”  which  allegedly  demon-  emphasis  on  the  business  direction. 


the  language.  ests  are  at  stake.  All  of  which 

What  ’General’  Students  Get  might  not  be  so  bad,  perhaps,  if 
Professors  of  sociology  and  eco-  author  then  continued  with 


weiiare  wnere  nnanciai  seii-ime^  for  the  existence  of  the  news-  (Skipper)  Coffin,  quarter-century 
ests  are  at  stake.  All  of  which  paper — that  is,  to  convey  infor-  head  of  the  journalism  school  at 
might  not  be  so  bad,  perhaps,  if  mation.  ...  the  Universitv  of  North  Carolina. 


nomics  and  government,  who  have  adequate  presentation  of  the 
read  Seldes,  Ickes,  and  the  Report  other  side  of  the  story. 

-r  al  _  ^ _  _ .e  At_  _  « _  TtiA 


His  Slant  Is  Obvious 


the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
This  is  the  third  such  gift  to  the 


of  the  Commission  of  the  Press, 
decry  “newspaper  emphasis  on 


“Somehow  I  think  Irion  has  Schwl  of  Journalism  Foundation 
tried  to  be  fair,  but  perhaps  his  North  Carolina,  Inc.,  accord- 


The  ‘Best  Book’  in  Field  ‘O  o®  perMps  nis  Hiden  Ramsev  treas- 

D  .f  ,•»!,»  ♦  «i,A  „  .rkA  Ua  own  mental  concepts  and  preju-  "’S  to  u.  Hiaen  Kamsey,  treas 
But  right  at  the  place  where  he  ^  urer.  Other  gifts  have  honored 


crime  and  vice,”  vigorously  de-  might  appropriately  have  begun  Cgrtainlv  his  slant  is  ^*>ss  Beatrice  Cobb  and  Miss  Sara 

nounce  “newspaper  inaccuracy  the  favorable  side  Profi  ^  obvious  to  anyone  who  knows  Lee  Gifford, 

and  slanting  of  news,  publisher  closed  the  chapter  and  went  on  to  ,  .  .  .  ^  *  . 

resistance  to  social  progress  in  the  radio,  leaving  behind  him  a  damn-  for  use,  the  bits  of  evidence  2  Missouri  Scholarships 
public  welfare,  and  so  on  and  ably  distorted  and  unfair  picture  presented  amount  to  card-stacking  Glean,  N.  Y.-John  P.  Herrick, 
so  on,  but  seemingly  have  little  of  newspapers.  against  the  press.  onetime  newspaper  publisher  here 

to  say  on  the  favorable  side  of  ♦  ♦  ♦  might  be  a  useful  criticism,  who  “struck  it  rich”  in  real  estate, 

newspaper  oi«ration^  and  conduct.  And  how  was  this  treatment  of  gt  that,  even  if  a  bit  irritating,  if  banking  and  oil 

Ihe  newspaper  press  received  by  were  addressed  to  a  newspaper  production,  has 

These  same  professors  write  other  professors  about  the  land?  audience,  able  to  make  discounts,  established  two 

the  textbroks  and  references  which  “Looks  like  the  best  (book)  in  But  going  to  the  lay  reader,  I  scholar- 


the  textbooks  and  references  which 


2  Missouri  Scholarships 
Glean,  N.  Y. — John  P.  Herrick, 
onetime  newspaper  publisher  here 
who  “struck  it  rich”  in  real  estate. 


scholar- 


support  in  print  what  they  say  the  field  at  present:  comprehensive  think  it  is  regrettable  that  he  fails  ships  at  the 

in  their^  classrooms,  thus  docu-  and  thorough,”  says  J.  B.  Chan-  to  balance  his  accounts  more  sat-  School  of  Jour- 

menting  ^  for ^  the  students  what  non.  University  of  Kentucky,  in  a  isfactorily.”  nalism  of  the 

Says  Frederick  E.  Merwin,  di-  U  n  i  v  e  r  s  i  - 


their  profs  tell  ’em. 

And  these  are  the  professors. 


publisher’s  broadside. 


“A  most  excellent  treatment  of  rector  of  the  School  of  Journal-  ty  of  Missouri  in 


remember,  that  catch  the  “gener-  the  subject.  Scholarly  and  very  Rutgers  University,  “Chief  honor  of  Lafay- 

*  TK  f  •  u-  u  I-  ’■®3dable.  Should  find  its  way  into  objection  to  Prof.  Irion’s  chapter  ette  Young  and 


me  lacuiiies  wnicn  are  quaii-  many  college  courses,”  Allen  Da-  on  the  newspapers  centers  on  Walter  Williams, 

fied  by  study  and  experience  to  vid  Miller  of  Kansas  State  Col-  what  seems  a  misguided  effort  to  S  e  c  u  r  i-  „  ^ 

give  a  rounded  and  balanced  pres-  |ege  is  quoted  as  saying.  nullify  any  healthy  relationship  ties  he  has  de-  Herrick 

entation  of  the  American  press  “One  of  the  outstanding  texts  between  the  press  and  public  posited  will  yield  $1,000  income 

ar#»  rkff  in  r\v>A  /*nrnAf>  r\f  fhAir  ?_  Ia.  C-IJ  ¥a  _ II . ^11  ^  ..j  __  •!% 


are  off  in  one^  corner  of  their  jn  its  field.  It  is  unusually  well-  opinion.  annually,  ana  me  nrsx  awaru  wm 

campuses  prepai-ing  a  comparative  organized,  carefully  documented,  ••jhe’  picture  one  gets  is  that  be  made  in  September, 
tiandful  of  students  for  journal-  interestingly  written,”  says  Philip  of  a  crassly  commercial  press  with  Mr.  Herrick,  who  passes  much 
‘Stic  occupations.  M.  Smith.  Central  Michigan  Col-  a  lust  for  the  dollar  which  forces  of  his  time  in  California,  was  a 

Distorted  and  Unfavorable  lege  of  Education.  it  to  engage  in  ail  kinds  of  anti-  country  school  teacher  at  17,  a 

Inevitable  consequence  is  that  **  amazing  in  its  scope  and  social  monkeyshines  without  re-  country  editor  at  18.  He  branched 

large  numbers  of  college  graduates  coverage,  and  well-designed  to  in-  gard  for  the  climate  of  public  out  into  oil  industry  publications 

leave  their  campuses  carrying  with  troduce  the  student  to  the  com-  opinion.  and  became  a  special  correspon- 


annually,  and  the  first  award  will 


handful  of  students  for  journal¬ 
istic  occupations. 

Distorted  and  Unfavorable 
Inevitable  consequence  is  that 


leave  their  campuses  carrying  with  troduce  the  student  to  the  com-  opinion.  and  became  a  special  correspon- 

them  a  distorted  and  unfavorable  plexity  of  the  subject,”  says  Avery  _  The  result  shows  the  bias  dent  for  several  large  newspapers 


opinion  of  newspapers. 


To  have  the  college-graduate  o** 


Leiserson,  University  of  Chicago,  and  distortion  of  a  Harold  Ickes  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and 


or  a  George  Seldes. 


first  president  of  the  New  York 


portion  of  the  population  condi-  Note  that  none  of  these  testi-  “When  the  newspaper  is  dis-  State  Gil  Producers’  Association, 
tioned  to  this  viewpoint  could  re-  monials  is  from  a  journalism  pro-  cussed  as  a  medium  in  the  forma-  Since  1896  he  has  been  a  mem- 
sult  sometime  in  disastrous  conse-  fessor.  That’s  the  point  of  the  tion  of  public  opinion  its  record  ber  of  the  National  Editorial  As- 
quences.  Anyone  who  can’t  see  whole  piece.  These  endorsements  of  responsibility  (crusading  on  the  sociation.  He  authored  “Empire 


how  such  a  situation  constitutes  are  from  men  who  are  teaching  community  basis,  for  example) 
potential  danger  to  press  freedom  the  rank  and  file  college  student  should  receive  just  as  much  atten- 
ought  to  have  his  eyes  examined,  about  newspapers.  The  journal-  tion  as  its  occasional  lapses. 


Oil”  (Dodd  Mead  &  Co.),  which 
is  the  semi-official  record  of  the 
New  York  oil  fields. 
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PROMOTION 


Fresh  Facts  Should  Give 
Quick  Pic  of  Markets 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


As  WE  GRIND  our  Way  slowly 
but  surely  into  a  war  economy,  the 
need  of  business  executives  for  a 
fresh  and  factual  picture  of  what 
is  happening  in  your  market  be¬ 
comes  greater  and  more  pressing. 

One  great  strength  of  the  news¬ 
paper  is  the  dependence  business 
executives  have  on  it,  more  per¬ 
haps  than  on  any  other  single 
source,  for  information  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  its  market’s  economy. 

Serving  that  need,  naturally,  and 
recognizing  that  dependence  is  to¬ 
day’s  great  opportunity  in  news¬ 
paper  research  and  promotion. 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
grasps  the  opportunity  with  a  most 
impressive  broadside  which  it  titles 
“The  Milwaukee  Journal  Review 
of  Milwaukee’s  Business  Growth 
to  Aid  in  1951  Planning.” 

18  Graphic  Charts 
Contained  in  this  oversize 
broadside  are  18  graphic  charts, 
done  in  color,  which  show  the 
trend  of  basic  business  factors  in 
Milwaukee  during  the  past  10 
years.  They  show  population 
growth,  growth  in  number  of  em¬ 
ployed  persons,  in  weekly  income 
for  factory  workers,  in  annual 
income  in  the  market,  in  family 
income,  retail  sales,  bank  de¬ 
posits,  check  transactions,  building 
contracts,  home  telephones,  de¬ 
partment  store  sales,  farm  income, 
babies,  marriages,  business  level, 
families,  circulation,  and  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  broadside.  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager  Court  Conlee  explains,  was 
mailed  to  advertisers  before  the 
end  of  the  year  to  serve  as  a  guide 
in  planning  for  1951.  “This  sub¬ 
stituted  for  our  December  issue  of 
Business  Trends,”  he  notes,  “be¬ 
cause  we  felt  many  advertisers 
would  face  problems  in  planning 
ahead  due  to  the  changes  in  our 
national  economy  brought  about 
by  defense  activities.” 

As  a  means  of  getting  informa¬ 
tion*  over  fast  to  busy  advertisers, 
nothing  could  be  better  than  these 
excellent,  simple  charts.  As  a 
means  of  getting  an  impression 
of  the  Milwaukee  market  over  to 
busy  advertisers  fast,  and  in  a  way 
to  make  them  remember  it,  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  more  smashing  than 
this  broadside. 


As  in  the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade, 
for  instance,  whose  annual  report 
page  is  one  we  eagerly  look  for¬ 
ward  to  reading.  The  page,  head¬ 
lined  “The  Blade  Reports  to  its 
Readers,”’  appeared  in  the  issue 
of  December  31.  It  consists  of 
four  columns  of  type,  pretty  close¬ 
ly  set  and  relieved  only  by  a  few 
subheads  and  eight  small  illus¬ 
trations. 

But  don’t  ever  think  this  is  any 
deterrent  to  reading  the  page.  Be¬ 
cause  it  reads  easily,  smoothly, 
and  fascinatingly.  It  tells  Blade 
readers  how  their  paper  is  cov¬ 
ering  the  news  for  them,  recalls 
some  of  1950’s  editorial  battles, 
reviews  some  of  the  traipsing 
around  the  world  Blade  staffers 
did  in  their  quest  for  news,  re¬ 
ports  better  circulation  service, 
the  paper’s  biggest  circulation,  and 
the  fact  that  newspaperboys  (and 
girls)  earned  over  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  this  past  year  getting  the  pa¬ 
per  to  readers.  And  it  takes  a 
glance  at  the  year  ahead. 


dominant  advertising  medium,” 
says  the  San  Mateo  (Cal.)  Times 
in  an  8-page  market  data  folder 
that  tells  just  about  everything 
anybody  would  want  to  know 
about  the  market  and  the  medium. 
Neatly  laid  out  for  easy  reading 
and  quick  understanding,  this 
booklet  does  a  thorough  job  well. 

“Sportmanship  and  good  citizen¬ 
ship  go  hand  in  hand,”  says  the 
Chicago  Herald- American  in  a 
handsome  illustrated  brochure  re¬ 
viewing  the  12  events  in  its  1950 
year-round  sports  program.  In¬ 
teresting  to  note  how  these  events 
become  part  of  a  community’s  life, 
even  of  a  big  city’s  like  Chicago. 
The  softball  tournament,  for  in¬ 
stance,  has  been  conducted  for  21 
years,  this  past  year  drew  632  en¬ 
tries  and  700,000  attendance. 

SS  plus  CBA  equals  $  is  the 
super  success  formula  that  will 
intrigue  your  attention  in  a  simple 
folder  sent  out  by  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulletin.  SS  meaqs  ^n- 
set  Super,  a  new  supermailtet. 
CBA  means  Call-Bulletin  adver¬ 
tising.  $,  naturally,  means  success. 
The  fol^r  tells,  in  terms  of  ton¬ 
nage  of  food  products  sold,  how 
the  formula  worked  for  this  new 
supermarket  when  it  opened  to 
the  tune  of  CBA.  This  is  a  real 


Post  Office 
Clears  Local 
Ad  Contests 


The  Post  Office  Department  has 
approved  an  advertising  prize  plan 
conducted  by  Community  Surveys 
of  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif.  The  new 
ruling  reverses  a  previous  decision 
that  the  plan  would  violate  lottery 
regulations. 

The  Community  Surveys  con¬ 
tests  call  for  readers  of  a  news¬ 
paper  to  fill  out  ballots  listing  the 
best  ads  each  day.  Cash  prizes 
are  awarded  to  contestants  whose 
selections  coincide  with  the  final 
consensus.  Cost  of  the  program  is 
met  by  sponsoring  advertisers. 

Last  July  the  Post  Office  ruled 
against  the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.) 
Evening  Herald’s  use  of  the  plan. 
The  ruling  was  appealed  to  So¬ 
licitor  Frank  J.  Delany,  who  has 
the  Department’s  de¬ 
cision. 

A  Poll,  Not  Chance 

In  a  letter  to  Wid  Gunning, 
director  of  Community  Surveys. 
Mr.  Delaney  wrote  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  ballot  feature  of  the  contests 
“does  not  in  and  of  itself  inter¬ 


success  story,  and  the  folder  does  ject  an  element  of  chance  which 


Reports  to  Readers 
For  years  we  have  been  cam¬ 
paigning  that  it  ought  to  be  a  must 
for  every  newspaper  promotion 
department  to  prepare,  and  for 
every  newspaper  to  run,  an  annual 
report  to  its  readers.  The  idea 
is  slow  catching  on.  But  where  it 
does  catch  on,  it  catches  on  good. 


In  our  book,  it  is  hard  to  find 
a  simpler  yet  more  effective  pub¬ 
lic  relations  advertisement  than 
such  a  human  report.  In  New 
York,  the  Herald  Tribune  ran  a 
“Report  to  Our  Readers,  1950”  in 
its  issue  of  January  2.  Visually, 
this  seemed  less  crowded  than  the 
Blade’s  page,  yet  there  was  as 
much  packed  into  the  copy. 

The  Herald  Tribune  page  con¬ 
sisted  of  17  separate  paragraph 
items,  each  illustrated  with  a  neat 
little  cartoon  drawing.  These  para¬ 
graphs  reported  on  circulation 
growth  and  advertising  gains,  on 
war  coverage  and  other  reportorial 
and  editorial  achievements,  on 
changes  in  the  Sunday  edition,  on 
the  new  Early  Bird  edition,  on 
the  Forums,  the  Fresh  Air  Fund, 
the  Home  Study,  etc. 

This  report,  too,  is  easy  and 
interesting  reading.  It  impresses 
readers  with  the  vitality  of  the 
newspaper,  and  its  many  and  var¬ 
ied  activities.  Certainly  it  can  be 
no  less  impressive  on  advertisers. 

There  was  talk  some  time  ago 
about  an  annual  report  page  being 
done  for  the  whole  newspaper 
industry,  and  made  available  for 
use  by  any  and  all  newspapers. 
This  strikes  us  as  a  worthy  proj¬ 
ect.  Maybe  the  various  newspaper 
organizations,  news,  editorial,  and 
business,  ought  to  take  a  joint 
crack  at  it.  From  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  standpoint,  we  think  it  well 
worth  while. 


whale  of  a  good  job  telling 
about  it. 

Success  stories  also  make  up  a 
4-page  folder  sent  out  by  the 
Peoria  (111.)  Journal  Star.  And 
this,  too,  is  a  most  impressive 
promotion.  According  to  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager  C.  S.  Mugge,  the 
Journal  got  a  number  of  unsolicit¬ 
ed  result  stories  in  letters  from 
satisfied  advertisers.  It  used  these 
as  the  basis  of  a  series  of  large 
ads  in  its  own  columns.  This  fold¬ 
er  reproduces  four  of  the  ads. 
Simple,  but  packs  a  wallop. 


causes  the  plan  to  violate  the  post¬ 
al  lottery  laws.” 

“The  excellence  of  an  ad  de¬ 
pends  not  on  any  abstract  stan¬ 
dards,  but  upon  the  reaction  of 
the  public  itself,”  Mr.  Delany 
wrote.  “In  other  words,  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  no  better  than  the 
public  thinks  it  is.  It  would  there¬ 
fore  seem  to  me  quite  appropriate 
that  the  excellence  of  advertise¬ 
ments  be  determined  by  a  poll  of 
the  public.” 


3  Ottawa  Dailies  Fete 
Campus  Journalists 

Ottawa  —  The  three  Ottawa 
dailies — the  English-language  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Citizen  and  the  French- 
language  Le  Droit — gave  a  dinner 
to  60  editors  and  staff  members 
of  20  Canadian  campus  publica¬ 
tions  attending  the  13th  Canadian 
University  Press  Conference  last 
week.  Several  trophies  were 
awarded  for  general  excellence 
among  college  papers. 


the 

Y.) 


Employes  Distribute 
New  Brooklyn  Daily 

Newsstand  distribution  of 
month-old  Brooklyn  (N. 

Daily,  morning  tabloid  picture  pa¬ 
per,  is  now  being  handled  by  the 
paper’s  employes.  Publisher  Sid¬ 
ney  Klass  reported  this  week. 
Regular  newsstand  distributors  de¬ 
clined  to  handle  it,  he  said. 

The  paper,  formerly  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Weekly,  has  been  publishing 
16  to  40  pages  daily  except  Sat¬ 
urday,  with  color  on  the  first  page 
and  on  ads  inside. 


T.  D’Arcy  Finn,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Citizen,  told  the  dele-  $7,956  for  Needy 


In  the  Bag 

“Put  your  finger  on  a  $200,000,- 
000  California  market  with  one 


gates  he  believed  the  future  of 
Canadian  newspapers,  especially  in 
the  editorial  field,  lies  in  the  hands 
of  graduates  of  Canadian  univer¬ 
sities,  particularly  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

He  said  {?very  graduate  of 
Carleton  College  journalism 
school,  located  in  Ottawa,  has 
been  “grabbed  up”  and  in  every 
case  has  been  making  good.  Mr. 
Finn  pointed  out  that  it  was  not 
many  years  ago  that  newspaper 
publishers  didn’t  want  college 
graduates  as  reporters. 


Phoenix,  Ariz. — In  the  Phoenix 
Gazette’s  third  Adopt-A-Family 
Christmas  program,  533  individual 
and  group  contributions,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $7,956,  were  received.  That 
sum  served  to  assist  8,842  persons. 


Meritorious  Idea,  But- 

Springfield,  O.  —  An  editorial 
in  the  Daily  News  here  proposed 
licensing  of  persons  who  use  in¬ 
toxicants.  Immediately  there  was 
a  response  of  “maybe  it  will  work 
— the  idea  has  merit.” 
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This  Mail  Order  Company  spends 
$10,000,000  a  year  in  newspapers 

'Pen  million  dollars  can  be  spread  over  a  good  out,  to  find  out  all  they  can  about  the  news- 
niany  newspapers.  But  not  all  newspapers.  papers  they’re  going  to  use.  That’s  where 
Some  are  bound  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold  .  .  .  your  story  belongs. 


mostly  because  the  top  executiv^es  at  this  com¬ 
pany  and  its  agency  aren’t  given  enough  in¬ 
formation  to  be  entirely  sold  on  them.  These 
big  buyers  of  newspaper  space  use  Editor  & 
Bcblisher  as  a  working  tool,  week  in  and  week 


Big  People  . . .  Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 
. . .  Big  Business  for  You 

Almost  all  important  newspaper  buyers  read 
Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR  &L  PUBLISHER 

TIMES  TOWER.  TIMES  SQUARE.  MEW  YORK  18.  N.  Y. 


No.  17  of  a  Soriot 
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Manpower  Problem 
Confronts  Classified 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — Warren  supply  us  with  good  news  from 
Kemp  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  the  battlefield.” 
was  elected  1951  president  of  the  Mr.  Kemp  encouraged  CAMs 

to  create,  service  and  promote 
business  service  directory  accounts. 

The  Times,  he  said,  has  245 
firms  in  this  directory — each  on 
a  contract  from  three  to  12 
ntonths — using  about  six  columns 
each  day,  or  569,020  lines  in  a 
year. 

For  Directory  Advertising 
He  said  the  Business  Directory 
advertiser  should  be  sold  on  the 
idea  of  a  90-day  minimum  trial. 
He  said,  however,  these  basic 
points  should  be  explained: 

1.  Do  not  ever  expect  to  be 


Southern  Classi 
fied  Advertising 
Managers  Associ¬ 
ation  at  the  clos¬ 
ing  session  of  the 
organiza- 
tion’s  two  -  day 
session  here  Jan. 

8-9.  He  succeeds 
Israel  Weinstein, 
Shreveport  (La.) 
Times. 

Other  officers  - 
are  Leslie  Rick¬ 
etts,  Greensboro  (N 


Kemp 

C.)  News 


and  Constitution,  directors 
At  28,  Mr.  Kemp  is  one  of  the 
youngest  CAMs  in  the  nation.  He 
has  been  serving  as  editor  of  the 
SCAM  A  bulletin,  which  serves 
140  member  papers. 

‘Last  Salesman’  in  Service 
In  his  acceptance  speech,  Mr. 
Kemp  said: 

“I  realize  we  are  going  into  a 
very  critical  period  insofar  as  the 
manpower  and  newsprint  situa- 


ployes  and  even  classified  mana¬ 
gers  to  the  armed  forces.” 

The  manpower  shortage  was 
graphically  demonstrated  in  the 
form  of  a  telegram  from  CAM 
Farra  McDowell  of  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader,  who  said  he 
could  not  attend  because  he  had  explanation  of  the  rate  structure. 


just  lost  his  classified  salesman  to 
the  armed  forces. 

Nelson  Poynter,  editor  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times,  told  the 
group  that  if  newsprint  rationing 
becomes  necessary  he  would  fight 
for  a  priority  system  in  which  cur¬ 
tailment  of  space  for  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  would  be 
last  on  the  list. 

Arms  Before  Propaganda 
In  a  luncheon  address,  Ralph 
Nicholson,  publisher  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Independent,  said  he 
doesn’t  hold  to  the  idea  that  truth¬ 
ful  information  will  drive  out  lying 
propaganda. 

Mr.  Nicholson,  who  resigned 


“Dr.  I.  Q.”  Weinstein  asks  a  question  during  the  SCAMA  quiz  pro¬ 
gram.  Left  to  right  are  Walter  Lehman,  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Exprc» 
News;  C.  J.  Fox,  Ashland  (Ky.)  Daily  Independent,  Mr.  Weinstea, 
Jack  Whetstone,  Miami  Daily  News;  Chris  Mullholland,  Durhaa 
(N.  C.)  Herald-Sun  and  Ransom  Lake,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald. 


and  Record,  first  vicepresident  abjg  to  put  your  finger  on  results. 
H.  L.  McOsker,  Charleston  (W.  2.  The  firm’s  ad  will  be  rotated 

Va.)  Daily  Mail,  second  vicepresi-  daily. 

dent;  Mrs.  Blanche  Gates,  Mon-  3.  jiie  newspaper  continually 
roe  (La.)  News-Star,  secretary-  promotes  the  Business  Directory, 
treasurer;  Ransom  Lake,  Dallas  Xgd  MacDonald  of  the  Harri- 
(Tex.)  Times-Herald,  and  Searcy  son  C.  MacDonald  Classified  Ser- 
Gayvm’  Atlanta  Journal  vice  in  a  talk  on  sales  training 

y-.  j  .  advised  these  steps  for  a  new 

man: 

1.  Introduce  him  to  a  few  key 
people  around  the  plant  so  he 
will  feel  he  is  part  of  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

2.  Send  him  out  with  your  best 
man  for  two  or  three  days  to 
listen  in  on  solicitations. 

3.  Give  him  a  list  of  50  call¬ 
backs  on  transient  ads  that  have 
been  killed  before  expiration  and 

tion  is  concerned.  We  will  prob-  have  him  find  out  why  the  ads 
ably  lose  a  number  of  our  em-  were  killed. 

4.  Let  him  put  on  a  headset 
and  listen  to  the  ad  girls  make 
their  calls  for  a  day.  In  this  way 
he  should  learn  most  of  the  sales 
arguments. 

5.  After  he’s  been  with  you 
about  a  week  give  him  a  full 


6.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks 
give  him  some  required  reading 
on  advertising. 

‘Fair  Rate’  Defined 
Will  H.  Conrad,  Medford 
(Wis.)  Star  News,  a  weekly,  said 
promotion  had  increased  his  an¬ 
nual  income  from  $4,500  a  year 
to  more  than  $92,000  annually 
over  a  period  of  years  during 
which  time  the  population  of  his 
town  increased  from  1,800  to 
2,800. 

R.  E.  Goodale,  CAM  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Independent,  had  old- 
time  SCAMA  members  answer 
questions  on  classified  technique 
put  to  them  by  first-time  delegates 


last  summer  as  director  of  public  during  individual  two  and  three 
affairs  for  the  U.  S.  high  commis-  man  conferences. 


sioner  in  Germany,  said  the  only 
type  of  propaganda  that  will  suc¬ 
ceed  now  is  “news  of  success  on 
the  battlefield;  and  there  hasn’t 
been  much  of  that  lately.” 

He  urged  the  federal  govern 


Leslie  Ricketts,  CAM  of  the 
Greensboro  (N,  C.)  News  and 
Record,  said  a  “fair  rate”  must 
assure  the  newspaper  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  profit  from  Ks  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  and  should  be  attractive 


ment  to  take  the  money  now  alio-  so  as  to  permit  any  advertiser  to 
cated  for  propaganda  and  use  it  run  his  ad  long  enough  for  ade- 
in  buying  the  arms  “which  will  quate  results. 


‘The  important  thing  to  re¬ 
member,”  he  continued,  “is  that 
you  may  set  the  rate,  but  the 
public  sets  the  value.” 

A  survey  taken  during  the  ses¬ 
sion  showed  43%  of  CAMs  pres¬ 
ent  have  raised  classified  rates 
during  last  six  months  and  18% 
plan  increases  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Searcy  Garvin,  CAM  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and  (Con¬ 
stitution, -in  a  discussion  of  “Cen¬ 
sorship,”  suggested  each  paper 
adopt  its  own  regulatory  code. 

Less  Used  Car  Linage 
CAM  H.  L.  McOsker  of  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail, 
predicted  there  will  be  about  20% 
less  used  car  advertising  in  1951 
than  in  1950.  He  said  that  was 
based  on  a  survey  of  used  car 
dealers  in  Charleston. 

He  said  the  reason  for  the  'de¬ 
cline  is  “purely  economics — less 
supply  and  greater  demand.”  He 
suggested  as  a  remedy  to  the  loss 
of  linage  the  CAMs  should  play 
up  the  used  car  dealers  as  never 
before.  “Bring  them  better  lay¬ 
outs  and  better  copy,”  he  advised. 
“If  they’re  half  way  sound  finan¬ 
cially  they’ll  be  buying  advertising 
again.” 

He  asked  why,  “as  our  adver¬ 
tising  becomes  tighter,  can  we  not 
sell  these  dealers  the  same  type 
of  institutional  copy  that  so  many 
of  our  national  advertisers  used 
during  the  last  war? 

“After  all,”  he  added,  “the  deal¬ 
ers  in  my  town  and  in  yours  have 
spent  many  thousands  of  dollars 
on  advertising  since  1946.” 

St.  Petersburg  Times  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director  Irwin  Simpson  said 
he  feels  “as  most  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  men  do,”  that  advertising 
is  the  force  which  makes  people 
read  a  newspaper. 

“I  know  that  there  has  never 
been  an  editorial  written  which 
commanded  reader  attention  equal 
to  that  of  advertising,”  he  said. 
“If  you  doubt  that  just  ask  your 
women  readers  which  they  read 
more  carefully — a  full  page  de¬ 
partment  store  advertisement,  or 
the  lead  editorial.” 

Mrs.  Theresa  Smiley,  telephone 
room  supervisor  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Independent,  said  the  tele¬ 
phone  crew  is  trained  to  betray 
no  trace  of  eagerness,  anxiety  or 
pressure,  but  rather  concentrate 


on  earnestness  and  sincerity. 

Walter  S.  Campbell  of  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  president 
of  the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers, 
gave  the  outgoing  president,  Israel 
Weinstein,  a  certificate  of  app^^ 
elation  for  service  to  the  Southern 
organization. 

Mr.  Weinstein  awarded  certifi¬ 
cates  of  merit  to  three  past  presi¬ 
dents  of  SCAMA:  Wayne  Moores, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer;  Wal¬ 
ter  Lehman,  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Express-News,  and  Wayne  Pitt 
man,  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Nevy 
Piedmont. 

m 

BBB  Issues  Guide 
On  Militant  Ad  Theme 

In  recognition  of  a  growinf 
tendency  of  advertisers  to  use 
the  Army,  Navy  or  Air  Foret 
theme  in  commercial  copy,  the 
National  Better  Business  Bureau 
has  issued  a  guide  entitled  “Ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Armed  Services  ia 
Advertising.” 

As  a  general  rule,  BBB  said, 
there  is  no  objection  to  adver¬ 
tisements  using  the  Army,  Navy 
or  Air  Force  theme  or  adverts 
ments  in  which  reference  to  the 
armed  forces  is  made  provided 
such  advertisements  are  dignified 
are  accurate,  contain  no  classified! 
(secret,  confidential  or  restricted) 
military  information,  would  ncl| 
embarrass  the  military  servia 
mentioned,  and  could  not  be  in- 1 
terpreted  as  constituting  an  enk 
dorsement  of  the  product  by  thr 
service  mentioned. 

Truthful  claims  that  an  adver¬ 
tiser’s  product  is  in  use  by  the 
armed  forces  or  is  used  b; 
soldiers,  sailors  or  air  force  per 
sonnel  are  generally  permissible 
However,  there  are  many  re^tric 
tions  on  the  use  of  tCNtimonia' 
from  military  personnel  an.’ 
claims  that  an  advertised  produc’ 
or  service  has  official  approve 
are  never  authorized. 

■ 

Zenger  Story  on  TV 

An  hour-long  network  televisio: 
program  (“Studio  One”  on  CBS 
will  tell  the  John  Peter  Zenge] 
fight  for  press  freedom  at  10  p  m 
(EST)  Monday,  Jan.  22.  A  kins 
scope  recording  will  be  made  fc- 
presentation  at  the  ANPA  con| 
vention  in  April. 
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FOTOGS 

News 
Picture 
Contest 


Select  your  best  1950  pictures  for  inclusion  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  12th  News  Picture  Contest 


THREE  CASH  PRIZES  wiU  be  awarded  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  the  best  SPOT 
NEWS  photographs  made  by  newspaper  or  news  service  employes,  and  published  in 
DAILY  AND  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  of  general  circulation  during  the  calendar  year 
1950.  Entries  will  be  received  at  the  address  given  below  imtil  January  31, 1951. 

Winning  photographer  in  the  E.  &  P.  contest  will  receive  the  ANNUAL  AWARD  of 
Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio,  for  his  contribution  to  pictorial  journalism,  and 
the  winning  photo  will  be  hung  in  Kent  State's  HALL  OF  FAME. 
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SECOND  PRIZE 


THIRD  PRIZE 


5  Honorable  Mentions  of  $15 

Certificates  ol  awcord  will  also  be  made 
to  newspapers  or  news  services  em¬ 
ploying  the  -winning  photographers. 


IMPORTANT 

All  entries  should  be  mounted  on  board, 
size  not  exceeding  16  x  20.  Entries  must 
be  mailed  on  or  before  January  31,  1951. 
SUBMIT  ALL  MATERIAL,  CARE¬ 
FULLY  PACKED  TO  PREVENT  DAM¬ 
AGE,  ON  OR  BEFORE  JANUARY  31, 
1951. 


CONDITIONS  OF  THE  CONTEST 

1.  Pictures  taken  by  photographers  employed  by  a  newsp^er,  a  syndicate, 
a  news  service  or  by  an  accredited  free  lance  in  the  U.  b.  and  its  posses¬ 
sions,  in  Canada  or  in  Mexico,  are  eligible.  No  stills  from  newsreels 
are  eligible. 

2.  There  is  no  limit  on  number  of  pictures  which  may  be  submitted  by  an 
individual.  Pictures  must  have  been  published  in  a  newspaper  during 
the  CALENDAR  YEAR  OF  1950.  Attach  as  proof  of  punlication  a 
clipping  or  tear  sheet  bearing  date  line,  or  a  statement  from  your 
editor  or  chief  of  photo  staff  verifying  publication.  A  descriptive 
caption  on  the  back  of  each  picture  should  tell  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  made,  and  with  what  make  of  camera;  also  the  type  of 
film  and  bulb  employed,  shutter  speed  and  lens  stop.  Publication  of 
a  picture  in  a  magazine  or  other  periodical  does  not  qualify  it  for  this 
contest. 

3.  All  photos  will  be  judged  in  one  class:  SPOT  NEWS  PHOTOS. 
Cameramen  in  small  communities  have  an  equal  ^portunity  with  the 
photographers  of  large  cities  to  win  recognition,  l^e  point  system  de¬ 
vised  by  the  National  Press  Photographers  Association  will  be  followed 
in  the  judging.  This  provides:  4  possible  points  for  dramatic  quali^ 
achieved  while  covering  spot  news  story  \^ere  unrehearsed  action  is 
obvious;  2  possible  points  for  difficulties  encountered  and  competitive 
conditions  under  which  photographer  worked;  2  possible  points  for 
importance  of  story;  1  possible  point  for  technical  quality. 

4.  Pictures  must  be  submitted  in  8x10  size.  Prints  must  be  glossy  and 
should  be  mounted  on  board  (size  of  mounting  is  not  to  exceed  16x20) 
to  protect  the  print  and  show  it  effectively  to  the  judges.  A  flexible 
non-curling  board  is  best  for  exhibition  purposes.  Each  picture  must 
carry  a  title  written  or  lettered  under  it.  NO  NAMES  OR  OTHER 
IDENTinCATION  SHOULD  APPEAR  ON  THE  FRONT  OF  THE 
PICTURE. 

5.  Pictures  will  not  be  returned  unless  requested  at  time  of  entry.  All 
copyrights  will  be  carefully  respected  in  reproduction  for  news  purposes 
in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

(TO  PHOTO  DEPARTMENT  HEADS:  Please 
post  these  rules  conspicuously  for  your  staff.) 

•  •  • 


News  Picture  Contest 
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’/^ounJ  Ok  elr  ijeats 


Mauled  Editor  Relates 
Foray  of  Furious  Cult 


By  Calla  Hoy 


Santa  Fe — If  I  ever  see  a  group 
of  peroxide  blondes  dressed  in 
pastel  blue,  pink  beige  or  bright 
purple,  wearing  glittering  purple 
glass  pins  in  the  shape  of  the 
formee  cross.  I’d  better  shut  my 
mouth. 

I’m  not  one  to  keep  still  when 
I  consider  something  ridiculous. 
To  me  the  scene  in  the  office  of 
the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  on 
Saturday  morning  (Jan.  6)  was 
ridiculous.  I  h::d  not  before  seen 
fanatics  in  action.  At  first  they 
seemed  as  false  as  characters  in  a 
grade  B  movie. 

State  of  Siege 

We  were  under  state  of  siege 
from  groups  of  such  women.  The 
most  buxom  was  damning  the 
newspaper  with  all  its  employes, 
speaking  with  the  zeal  of  a  re¬ 
vivalist  but  with  language  from 
the  gutter.  She  said  the  editors 
would  be  dead  by  S  p.in.,  the 
paper  would  be  out  of  business 
and  we'd  be  selling  pins  on  street 
corners  only  no  one  would  buy 
our  pins.  She  called  down  a 
curse  individually  and  collectively 
on  the  staff. 

Two  editors,  male,  stood  quietly 
in  the  outer  aisle  surrounded  by 
the  big  woman  and  her  compan¬ 
ions.  As  her  profane  harangue 
continued,  she  would  turn  her 
wrath  from  them  to  address  cir¬ 
culation,  advertising  and  news 
room  employes  gathered  behind 
the  counters  to  observe  the  on¬ 
slaught. 

The  change  from  verbal  to 
physical  assault  came  suddenly 
when  she  cuffed  Managing  Editor 
John  McGuire  in  the  neck  as  she 
reiterated  that  he  was  a  fool. 
Editor  Will  Harrison,  standing 
nearby;  stated  he  was  the  editor, 
not  McGuire.  She  left  McGuire 
and  advanced  on  Harrison,  telling 
him  he  was  not  only  a  fool  but 
he  looked  like  a  monkey.  She 
then  slapped  Harrison  resound¬ 
ingly.  She  was  bigger  than  either 
man. 

Misjudged  Her  Fury 

As  she  moved  to  Harrison  a 
smaller  blonde  shuffled  her  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  outside  of  the  counter 
behind  which  I  was  standing.  Be¬ 
lieving  that  she  had  become  ner¬ 
vous  over  combat  by  one  of  her 
own  group,  I  remarked  how  ri¬ 
diculous  k  was  to  create  such  a 
scene  when  everyone  knew  the 
record  of  Mrs  Ballard.  (Mrs. 
Edna  Ballard  is  head  of  a  relig¬ 
ious  cult  call'd  •‘I  Am  Activity.”) 

I’d  misjudged  her  and  that’s 
why  Td  betru’  keep  my  mouth 
shut  if  ever  again  I  see  such  a 


group.  The  small  woman  leaped 
at  me,  grabbing  my  arms  over  the 
counter  with  clawing  effect. 

“No  one,”  she  told  me,  “can  say 
anything  about  Mrs.  Ballard.” 

I  jerked  out  of  her  grasp.  Our 
staff  photographer  was  near  trying 
to  get  a  picture  of  the  delegation 
engaged  in  physical  assault.  I  gave 
him  the  eye  to  see  if  he  had  a 
record  of  this  attack.  As  he 
moved  to  a  better  position,  I 
thru  t  my  arms  over  the  counter 
and  said.  "Do  it  again.”  She  did. 
She  dug  a  nick  in  my  finger  as  I 
drew  back  one  hand,  standing  her 
off  with  the  other.  And  that’s 
when  I  was  nailed  by  the  camera 
as  a  character  in  the  cheap  melo¬ 
drama  these  women  were  determ¬ 
ined  to  create. 

At  this  point  a  policeman  es¬ 
corted  the  delegation  from  the 
building  for  the  second  but  not 
the  last  time  that  dhy.  At  the 
door  my  attacker  was  heard  to 
ask  when  I  got  off  work,  adding 
me  to  the  list  threatened  with 
death.  But  that’s  hearsay.  As  an 
eye-witness  I  can  report  that  the 
philosophy  of  hate  and  destroy 
by  mob  violence  was  rampant 
within  a  group  whose  leader  had 
been  quoted  in  the  previous  day’s 
New  Mexican  as  bringing  only 
“love  and  blessing”  to  the  world. 


HAIR  PULLING  episode  in  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  office:  At 
left,  a  member  of  the  “I  Am”  cult  grapples  with  Calla  Hay,  society 
editor.  The  newspaper  had  published  a  story  to  which  the  cultists 
took  exception. 


i^.GOo  De.ivcrda 

Los  Angeles  —  “Assignment 
Save-Lives,”  consisting  of  48  pints 
of  whole  blood  donated  by  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Express  employes 
and  flown  to  Korea  via  Tokyo, 
was  accomplished  the  first  week 
in  January  under  personal  direc¬ 
tion  of  Bill  Kennedy,  H-E  staff 
wrker. 


gm.-n  h_3  ’jrcugkt  about  many  o! 
the  much  needed  reforms  they 
pointed  out  in  their  original  series, 
two  years  ago. 


Executive  Reporter 

San  Francisco — Executives  of 
two  Coast  newspaper  groups  have 
turned  war  correspondents  and 
embarked  to  the  Far  East. 

Roy  A.  Pinkerton,  editor-in-chief, 
John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers,  and 
Paul  A.  Jenkins,  publisher  of  two 
dailies  in  California’s  Imperial 
Valley,  planned  to  cover  the  Ko¬ 
rean  front  and  also  obtain  back¬ 
ground  information  for  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  their  organizations.  Their 
itinerary  called  for  visits  in  Okin¬ 
awa,  Formosa,  Hongkong  and  the 
Philippines  enroute  to  Japan.  The 
return  trip  is  scheduled  by  way 
of  Guam  and  Wake. 


White  House  Advance 
Washington  —  Reporters  were 
given  a  three-hour  start  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman’s  delivery  of  his 
“State  of  the  Union”  message  to 
congress  Monday. 

Joseph  H.  Short,  Jr.,  Presiden¬ 
tial  press  secretary,  had  more  than 
4,000  copies  of  the  long  address 
mimeographed  and  directed  that 
distribution  begin  at  9:30  a.m. 
Mr.  Truman  spoke  at  1  p.m. 

Most  of  the  correspondents  had 
cleared  the  copy  before  the  joint 
session  began. 
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Legislative  Expert 
Charleston,  W.  Va. — ^The  Og¬ 
den  newspaper  group  has  retained 
ex-Delegate  Rush  D.  Holt,  also 
a  onetime  United  States  Senator, 
as  special  correspondent  during 
the  legislative  session. 


News  Tip  in  Grocery 

Harriman,  Tenn.  —  A  weekly, 
the  Harriman  Record,  scoopd 
four  metropolitan  dailies  circu 
lating  in  its  area  recently  on 
TVA’s  plans  to  build  a  $102,000,- 
000  steam  generating  plant  near 
Harriman. 

Acting  on  a  tip  from  a  country 
grocer  who  noticed  “strange  men" 
surveying  the  nearby  countryside, 
the  Record  began  a  series  of 
checks,  which  included  calling 
congressmen  in  Washington. 

TVA  itself  refused  to  give  out 
any  information,  but  the  Record 
was  able  to  carry  a  banner  story 
announcing,  not  only  TVA’s  plans 
to  build  the  huge  plant,  but  the 
plant’s  approximate  capacity  and 
the  exact  location. 

The  Record  is  published  by 
Walter  T.  Pulliam,  former  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post. 

(Continued  on  page  67) 
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Helpful  to  GIs 
Los  Angeles — As  a  result  of 
five  articles  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  Mirror  exposing  the 
swindles  worked  on  GI’s  in  the 
seamier  section  of  the  city,  a 
movement  has  been  started  to  ex¬ 
pand  entertainment  facilities  for 
servicemen.  Joe  Ledlie  and  Art 
White,  Mirror  reporters  and  vet¬ 
erans  of  World  War  II,  donned 
soldiers’  uniforms  and  spent  sev¬ 
eral  nights  touring  bars,  dance 
halls  and  clip  joints  to  gather  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  stories. 


Followup  on  Hospitals 

Minneapolis  —  A  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  writer-photogra¬ 
pher  team  has  completed  a  revisit 
to  Minnesota’s  mental  hospitals. 

Their  articles  and  pictures,  en¬ 
titled  “Minnesota  Bedlam  Revis¬ 
ited,”  are  appearing  in  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune. 

The  work  of  staff  writer  Geri 
Hoffner  and  photographer  Arthur 
Hager,  the  articles  tell  of  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  care 
of  the  mentally  ill  in  Minnesota’s 
eight  state  hospitals. 

Background  for  the  articles  be¬ 
gan  two  years  ago  in  May,  1948, 
when  Hager  and  Mrs.  Hoffner 
first  visited  the  state’s  mental  hos¬ 
pitals. 

Their  follow-up  reporting  shows 
how  the  new  mental  health  pro- 


TRTPPER  Paul  Light,  columnist 
for  the  St.  Paul  (Mfaui.)  Pioucc^  | 
Press,  is  raakiug  a  one-month  to« 
of  South  America  via  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Clipper. 
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iHound  Their  Beats 
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Her  Toughest  Story' 

South  River,  N.  J. — Mrs.  Stan¬ 
ley  Smith,  Sayreville  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  South  River  Spokes¬ 
man,  tabloid  weekly,  covered  the 
toughest  story  of  her  career  last 
week. 

The  story  revealed  that  Warrant 
Officer  Edwin  Smith  had  been 
missing  in  action  in  Korea  since 
Dec.  1.  Warrant  Officer  Smith  is 
Mrs.  Smith’s  son. 

Friend  of  Press 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. — Secretary  of 
State  Beatrice  Roach  has  set  up 
two  desks  with  typewriters  for 
reporters  in  her  outer  office.  Un¬ 
til  now  the  Statehouse  has  boast¬ 
ed  a  pressroom  only  during  the 
Legislature — 60  days  every  two 
years — in  a  little  room  on  the 
third  floor. 

Their  Gag  Is  Cooked 
Houston — City  Hall  reporters’ 
efforts  to  feed  councilmen  a  lunch 
of  chili,  tamales,  chocolate  pie 
and  milk  and  vegetables  as  a  gag 
were  foiled  by  an  alert  chef. 

As  is  the  practice  after  council 
meeting  each  week,  councilmen 
were  given  slips  on  which  to  mark 
menus  for  the  day’s  meal.  Re¬ 
porters  intercepted  them,  marked 
the  rather  unconventional  meal, 
and  sent  them  to  the  mayor’s  pri¬ 
vate  dining  room. 

A  chef  who  checked  them 
thought  them  strange  and  sent 
them  back  and  substitutions  were 
made. 

Taking  part  were  Diak  Tate  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle;  Walter 
Mansell  of  the  Houston  Post;  Er¬ 
nest  Daily  of  the  Houston  Press 
and  Bob  Gray  of  KPRC. 

Reason  for  Crusade 
Portland,  Ore. — ^To  Jack  Rob¬ 
erts,  reporter  for  the  Journal, 
goes  a  great  share  of  the  credit 
for  straightening  out  the  affairs 
of  the  family  of  a  Northwest  navy 
lad  who  is  hospitalized  in  Japan 
after  duty  off  Korea.  His  21- 
year-old  wife  and  twin  sons  live 
in  Vancouver,  Wash.,  and  due  to 
some  mix-up,  they  have  received 
DO  allotment  since  he  enlisted  last 
August.  Mr.  Roberts  learned  that 
one  of  the  2V4-year-old  twins  was 
ill  with  nephritis  and  the  family 
had  run  out  of  money.  Using  his 
own  time  to  find  out  the  details, 
he  wrote  a  story  for  the  Journal 
which  produced  relief  for  the 
family  within  a  few  hours. 

One  reason  for  Mr.  Roberts’ 
keen  interest;  he  is  a  brand  new 
father  of  twin  girls. 

$1,000  Bell  Ringer 
Beaumont,  Tex. — Sam  Blakely, 
reporter  for  the  Beaumont  Enter¬ 
prise,  has  made  a  friend  of  the 
Salvation  Army. 

Mr.  Blakely,  who  only  recently 
rejoined  the  Enterprise  staff  after 


a  year’s  absence  caused  by  in¬ 
juries  suffered  in  an  automobile 
accident,  wrote  a  first  person  story 
on  Christmas  street  collections  by 
the  Salvation  Army  after  standing 
on  a  street  corner  and  ringing  the 
bell. 

Army  officials  said  his  story 
probably  accounted  for  an  extra 
$1,000. 

■ 

Gals  Win  Awards 
In  Sports,  Pictures 

Newport  News,  Va. — ^Two  top 
awards  have  been  won  by  women 
in  the  Virginia  Press  Association 
contests.  The  full  list  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  next  week. 

Mary  Bland  Armistead,  staff 
sports  writer  for  the  Roanoke 
World-News,  won  first  prize  in  the 
sports-writing  contest. 

Bea  Kopp,  staff  camerawoman 
for  the  Newport  News  Times- 
Herald  and  Newport  News  Daily 
Press,  won  top  honors  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  contest. 

■ 

N.  O.  Item  Retains 
Gambling  Sleuth 

New  Orleans — Michael  (Mick¬ 
ey)  MacDougall,  the  noted  gam¬ 
bling  sleuth  and  lecturer  on  the 
fine  arts  of  gypping  is  telling  the 
“inside  story”  of  gambling  in  New 
Orleans  in  the  Item. 

The  Item  said  it  had  employed 
Mr.  MacDougall  almost  a  year 
ago  and  planned  the  series  “not 
as  an  expose  but  as  a  factual  ac¬ 
count.”  Mr.  MacDougall’s  syndi¬ 
cated  column  runs  in  the  Sunday 
Times-Picayune  and  States. 

■ 

Price  Hike,  Pay  Boost 

Henryetta,  Okla.  —  J.  Leland 
Gourley,  publisher  of  the  Free- 
Lance  here,  has  hiked  his  sub¬ 
scription  rates  five  cents  a  week 
and  given  his  employes  a  $5  to 
$10  monthly  boost. 

■ 

Blood  for  Soldiers 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  —  Employes  of 
the  Republic  and  Gazette  contrib¬ 
uted  more  than  80  pints  of  blood 
to  the  armed  forces  during  a  two- 
week  drive  within  every  depart¬ 
ment. 

Scott 
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UNEQUALLED  RELIGIOUS 
NEWS  COVERAGE 

Editors  are  responding  to  the  tremend¬ 
ous  upsurge  of  spiritual  feeling  among  the 
American  people  by  increasing  their  relig¬ 
ious  news,  feature  and  photo  coverage. 

The  complete  coverage,  expertness,  ob¬ 
jectivity  and  high  journalistic  standards  of 
Religious  News  Service  are  well-known  to 
editors.  This  is  the  time  to  add  RNS  to 
your  present  coverage  because  now,  more 
than  ever  before,  religion  is  news. 

RNS  offers  a  daily  news  budget— with 
many  exclusive  domestic  and  foreign  relig¬ 
ious  news  stories;  weekly  features  for  your 
Saturday  church  page  or  Sunday  issue;  and 
a  selected  religious  photo  service. 

All  of  which  add  up  to  religious  cover¬ 
age  you  cannot  get  anywhere  els^— and 
cannot  afford  to  miss. 

Write  or  wire  us  for  samples  and  rates. 


RELIGIOUS  NEWS  SERVICE 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y, 
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Dr.  Gallup  Predicts 
Better  Papers  in  70 


Dr.  George  Gallup,  president 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Opinion  and  director  of  the 
Gallup  Poll,  predicts  changes  for 
the  better  in  the  newspaper  you’ll 
read  20  years  from  now. 

Speaking  Jan.  11  before  more 
than  140  members  and  guests  of 
the  New  York  chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Representatives,  Dr.  Gallup 
said  that,  first  of  all,  newspapers 
will  cover  a  wider  range  of  in¬ 
terests. 

“They  will  take  advantage  of 
the  great  flexibility  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  exploit  more  fully  many 
basic  interests  which  are  merely 
touched  upon  now,"  he  said. 

Better  Coverage 

He  added  that  he  believes  thfere 
will  be  better  local,  national  and 
foreign  coverage  with  greater  use 
of  interpretation  and  background 
materiak  And  news  stories  will 
be  written  more  informally  with 
less  of  the  5  W’s  crammed  into 
every  lead. 

“Makeup,”  Dr.  Gallup  contin¬ 
ued,  “will  be  designed  less  to  at¬ 
tract  front-page  reading  and  more 
to  get  cover-to-cover,  above-the- 
fold  and  below-the-fold  reading. 

“Typography  will  be  planned  to 
invite  reading  and  not  to  squeeze 
a  few  extra  words  into  each  col¬ 
umn  inch  of  space. 

“The  newspaper  will  strive  to 
establish  a  more  friendly,  more  in¬ 
timate  relationship  with  readers. 
It  will  be  less  stuffy,  less  pontifi¬ 
cal,  less  formidable.” 

Finally,  he  said,  “national  ad¬ 
vertising  will  take  greater  advan¬ 
tage  of  local  interest.  It  will  be 
more  newsy,  more  informative, 
and  it  will  shed  that  ‘canned’  ap¬ 
pearance.” 

Newspapers  today,  he  explained, 
face  the  problem  of  going  out  and 
looking  for  change  instead  of  wait¬ 
ing  for  change  to  come.  He  add¬ 
ed  that  in  a  changing  world  news¬ 
papers  “have  changed  surprising¬ 
ly  little.” 

Dr.  Gallup  emphasized  that  he 
found  this  odd,  since  “newspaper 
men  are  imaginative,  inventive 
and  critical  about  everything  in 
this  world  except  one  thing:  the 
newspaper.” 

Suggests  Committees 
In  partial  answer  to  some  of 
the  problems  now  facing  newspa¬ 
pers,  he  suggested  that  commit¬ 
tees  be  formed  “to  see  if  changes 
can  be  instituted  which  will  give 
the  newspaper  a  deeper  hold  on 
its  readers.” 

“Suppose,”  he  said,  “that  a  half 
dozen  committees  were  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  each  coaimittfie  ta  be 
composed  of  a  newspaperman,  a 
teacher  of  journalism  and  a  news¬ 
paper  representative. 

“That  would  make  a  pretty  ef¬ 


fective  team,  and  I  believe  that 
with  their  guidance  in  exploring 
these  problems  newspapers  might 
be  able  to  take  a  great  stride  for¬ 
ward. 

“It  might  even  be  worthwhile 
for  this  organization  ...  to  give 
a  series  of  yearly  awards  for  out¬ 
standing  innovations  and  outstand¬ 
ing  research,  the  goal  of  which  is 
to  make  the  newspaper  an  even 
greater  institution  in  American 
life.” 

Dr.  Gallup  passed  around  a 
questionnaire  and  asked  his  audi¬ 
ence  to  score  newspapers  on  a 
seven-point  basis.  The  rating  scale 
ran  from  0  to  100,  and  the  points 
covered  were:  1)  coverage  of  ba¬ 
sic  interests;  2)  coverage  of  local 
news  (and  coverage  of  national 
and  foreign  news,  as  well  as  the 
treatment  of  national  and  foreign 
news  to  give  them  the  widest  au¬ 
dience);  3)  style  of  writing;  4) 
makeup;  5)  typography;  6)  per¬ 
sonality  or  character;  and  7) 
quality  of  national  advertising. 

H.  James  Gediman,  president 


of  the  chapter,  said  the  results  of 
this  poll  would  be  announced 
later. 

Dr.  Gallup  pointed  out  that  “the 
reader  is  the  forgotten  man  in 
American  journalism”  because  of 
the  lack  of  data  on  his  interests, 
tastes,  preferences  and  habits. 

However,  things  are  getting  bet¬ 
ter,  he  added,  stating  that  “slowly 
but  surely  fact-finding  in  the 
realm  of  reader  interest  is  gaining 
ground  in  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion.  But  there  are  scores  of  basic 
problems  which  still  need  to  be 
studied. 

“Research  can  help  solve  these 
problems.  ...  I  happen  to  know 
there  are  many  capable  professors 
of  journalism  and  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  ready  and  eager  to  work  on 
newspaper  problems.  .  .  .  The 
more  than  650  graduate  students 
in  schools  of  journalism  in  this 
country  today  represent  about  a 
million  dollars’  worth  of  free  tal¬ 
ent. 

“Why  shouldn’t  the  newspaper 
profession  begin  to  look  more  and 
more  to  the  schools  of  journalism 
for  research  on  new  ideas  and 
new  practices?  Is  there  any  rea¬ 
son  why  universities  should  play 
a  less  important  part  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  than  they  do  in  the 
medical  field?” 


Ottawa  Editors  Debate 
'Authoritative  Source' 

Ottawa — ^The  Ottawa  Journal 
recently  took  to  task  the  Canadian 
Press,  and  editorially  commented 
over  the  news  agency  reports 
which  did  not  disclose  the  source 
of  certain  facts  and  opinions. 

Immediately  the  Ottawa  Citizen 
took  up  the  cudgels  for  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press. 

The  newspaper  fraternity  across 
Canada,  it  remarked,  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  CP  reporting 
of  defense  news  has  been  Under 
surly  and  unreasonable  attack.” 

“To  rule  out  reports  based  on 
‘informed  sources’  or  ‘official 
spokesmen’  is  to  rule  out  much  of 
the  news.  .  .  .  Quibbling  about 
unidentified  sources  smacks  of  the 
old  and  obsolete  principle  that  the 
public  is  entitled  to  only  the  news 
the*  government  thinks  it  should 
have.” 

■ 

Havana  Editor  Slain 

Havana — Antonio  Bayer,  35, 
political  editor  of  El  Tiempo,  was 
shot  and  killed  Jan.  10  in  a  mid¬ 
town  bar.  Three  other  memben 
of  the  staff  were  wounded.  The 
paper  is  owned  by  the  leader  of 
the  Socialist  Revolutionary  Move¬ 
ment. 


Crises  Develop  in  Newspaper  Contract  Talks 


The  newspaper  labor  front  was 
astir  this  week  ^th  critical  nego¬ 
tiations  in  several  cities. 

Federal  mediators  went  to  work 
again  to  find  a  seniority  formula 
acceptable  to  publishers  of  12 
New  York  City  dailies  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Newspaper  and  Mail 
Deliverers  Union. 

For  weeks — all  other  craft  un¬ 
ions  settled  for  new  contracts  in 
November  —  government  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  William  Mapel, 
vice  chairman  of  the  Publishers 
Association  of  New  York,  have 
striven  to  frame  a  legal  hiring 
clause  for  the  drivers. 

Strike  Threatened 
At  a  meeting  of  450  of  the 
1,700  members,  the  union  decided 
this  week  it  would  not  even  vote 
on  the  latest  proposal.  Instead 
its  leaders  were  instructed  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  satisfactory  clause  within 
two  weeks,  or  there  would  be  a 
general  strike. 

San  Francisco  stereotypers  re¬ 
jected,  by  a  one-vote  margin,  the 
$3  wage  increase  offered  to  all 
unions  in  a  re-opening  that  fol¬ 
lowed  an  arbitration  award  of  $2 
to  $2.50  to  guildsmen.  Craft 
unions  had  earlier  settled  for 
$1.40.  Five  unions  have  accepted 
the  $3  hike.  A  similar  agreement 
in  Oakland  was  stalemated  by 
printers’  rejection  of  the  offer. 

In  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  union 
printers  on  the  Evening  Outlook 
voted,  to  strike  unless  maaagement 
accedes  to  the  demand  for  ITU 
jurisdiction  over  Teletypesetter 
personnel. 

Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers 


Association  appealed  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Arbitration  Award  from 
an  award  to  pressmen  granting  $2 
as  of  last  Aug.  1,  another  $2  as 
of  Dec.  28,  and  $2.50  more  on 
April  3.  Other  unions  received 
$2  or  $2.50  in  negotiations  and 
publishers  put  the  first  $2  of  the 
award  into  effect  for  pressmen 
while  appealing  the  balance. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  formally  boasted  wage  gains 
of  $3,800,000  in  two  -  year  con¬ 
tracts  affecting  6,200  members 
since  the  settlement  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun 
strike  last  August. 

“The  figure  would  be  even 
larger,”  said  Executive  Vicepresi¬ 
dent  Thomas  J.  Murphy,  “if  it 
included  gains  resulting  from  im¬ 
proved  night  differentials,  shorter 
work  week,  extra  holidays,  vaca¬ 
tions  and  overtime.  Also  omitted 
are  figures  on  anticipated  wage  in¬ 
creases  in  contracts  which  have 
reopenings  after  one  year.” 

ANPA  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  18  work  stop¬ 
pages  against  28  newspapers  in 
1950,  with  16  strikes  by  ITU  lo¬ 
cals  against  25  dailies.  The  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun 
and  three  Pittsburgh  dailies  were 
the  only  papers  to  suspend  pub¬ 
lication  during  the  disputes. 

Regional  offices  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  are  check¬ 
ing  on  the  extent  of  compliance 
by  the  ITU  to  the  Board’s  order 
issued  15  months  ago  in  the 
ANfA  and  ChicasQ  canes. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Ore¬ 
gon  asked  the  Board  why  it  was 


contemplating  court  action  and 
Ivar  Peterson,  a  member  of  his 
staff,  conferred  with  NLRB  mem¬ 
bers,  after  which  he  reported  the 
Board  would  analyze  the  regional 
reports  to  determine  whether  fur¬ 
ther  action  against  the  union  is 
necessary. 

NLRB  offices,  re  -  emphasizing 
that  work  on  the  enforcement  pe¬ 
tition  has  not  been  stayed,  agreed 
that  Mr.  Peterson’s  understanding 
of  the  situation  is  correct.  Elisha 
Hanson,  general  counsel  for  AN¬ 
PA,  said  he  would  call  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court’s  attention  to  the 
matter  if  NLRB  fails  to  act  with¬ 
in  15  days. 

The  Board  order  was  aimed  pri¬ 
marily  at  restraining  ITU  from 
closed  shop  demands  in  newspaper 
negotiations. 

Pravda,  Please  Copy 

Washington — Another  “leak” 
of  confidential  information 
through  the  Congressional 
Record  has  helped  to  lift  that 
freely-circulated  daily  to  the 
status  of  “must”  reading  in  the 
Soviet  Embassy. 

Rep.  John  Taber  of  New 
York  revealed  in  the  course  of 
debate  the  super-secret  speed 
attainments  of  the  snorkel  sub¬ 
marine.  Ike  information  had 
been  given  to  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Taber  is  a  member,  in  secret 
and  in  executive  session. 
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Tollc  Total  stock  of  the  Portland 
iieWIlUU&t;  station,  which  adds  up  to  700 

&  00  Ate  shares,  has  been  held  largely  by 

nSS6lS  in  X^CllCl  Portland  residents,  according  to 

Filed  with  FCC  The  Scott  Paper  Company  is 

Washington  -  An  application  o? 

filed  with  the  Federal  Communi-  T./g  r’ 

cations  Commission  for  purchase  l".  c^i/t  i’ 

of  KGW,  Portland,  for  $350,000  J.  Adams, 

gives  the  value  of  S.  I.  Newhouse 

o«^  Bank,  48  1/9  and  Michael  J.  Frey, 

newspaper,  radio  and  security  .q  ...  lifted  Portland 

holdings  as  not  less  than  $5,000,-  ^  w 

OOO.”  with  no  personal  liabilities, 

Mr.  Newhouse.  explained  that 
bis  net  income  for  each  of  the  ‘f  ’ 

past  two  years,  after  federal  taxes.  Heads  Foundation 

was  in  excess  of  $50,000,  a  figure  The  application  listed  Mr.  New- 
lepresenting  joint  income  of  him-  house’s  interests  as  ownership  of 
self  and  his  wife.  the  Portland  Oregonian,  Staten 

The  application,  filed  in  behalf  Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance,  Newark 
of  the  Newhouse  interests  and  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger,  Herald- 

Pioneer  Broadcasters,  Inc.,  pres-  American  and  Post-Standard  of 
ent  owners  of  the  Portland  sta-  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  several 
tion,  said  it  is  proposed  to  furnish  newspapers  published  on  Long 
finances  so  his  wife,  Mitzi,  and  Island. 

his  two  sons,  Samuel  I.  Jr.,  and  It  said  he  is  50%  owner  of  the 
Donald,  can  take  over  the  Port-  Jersey  Journal,  and  has  a  finan- 
land  station.  The  station,  former-  cial  interest  in  the  fiarrisburg 
ly  affiliated  with  the  Portland  (Pa.)  Evening  News  and  Harris- 
Oregonian,  has  an  application  burg  Patriot.  The  application  goes 
pending  for  television.  on  that  he  is  87%  owner  of 

Purchased  for  Sons  Central  New  York  Broadcasting 

In  addition,  the  three  have  Corp.,  Syracuse,  owner  of  WSYR, 
“quick  assets”  in  their  own  names.  WSYR-FM,  and  WSYR-TV,  a 
including  $50,000  in  the  name  of  company  of  which  he  is  also 
Mitzi  E.  Newhouse,  $50,000  in  treasurer  and  director, 
the  name  of  Samuel  I.  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Newhouse  is  president  and 
$75,000  in  the  name  of  Donald,  director  of  the  Samuel  I.  New- 
Both  sons,  according  to  the  appli-  house  Foundation,  Inc.,  which  has 
cation  are  under  25  years  of  age.  organized  for  charitable  purposes 
The  application  says  it  is  the  de-  “only,”  and  is  president  and  di- 
sire  of  the  sons  to  “become  active-  rector  with  a  financial  interest  in 
ly  interested  in  the  radio  and  Cortland  Corporation,  a  holding 
television  field.”  corporation  owning  stock  in  the 

A  balance  sheet  of  Pioneer  Newark  Morning  Ledger,  as  well 
Broadcasters,  Iik.,  lists  total  as-  as  secretary,  treasurer  and  direc- 
sets  as  of  Dec.  6  of  last  year  of  tor  of  Madas  Realty  Corp.,  a 
$186,263,  of  which  $70,610  is  realty  holding  corporation, 
called  current  assets.  The  rest  ■ 

includues  an  AM  building  trans-  «•  h  i  . 

miner  valued  at  $15,486;  an  FM  Airllll©  AQ  lYlCrK 
building  transmitter,  $7,449;  equip-  Scandinavian  Airlines  System 
ment.  $61,977;  real  estate  $30,739.  will  send  out  mats  of  its  ads  to 
A  brokerage  fee  of  $7,000  is  newspapers  on  its  schedules 
spelled  out  in  the  contract  of  sale,  around  the  world.  Cuts  and  writ- 
which  is  to  go  to  Vincent  J.  Man-  ten  copy  previously  used  resulted 
no  and  Smith  Davis.  in  different  formats. 


A  FEW 

CHOSEN  WORDS 

CAN  BE 

YOUR  SALESMAN! 

The  Classified  Ads 
In  Editor  &  Publisher 

are  the  SALESMEN  reaching  the  thousands  tlwt  de¬ 
pend  on  these  messages  for  the  best  buys  in  any 
type  of  printing  equipment,  supplies,  etc. 

^list  a  salesman  now  by  sending  those  “chosen 
words”  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher, 

Classified  Department. 

Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  BRyant  9-5052 


23rd  Annual 

PRINTING 

EDUCATION 

WEEK 

January  14-20,  1951 


Sponsored  by  The  International  Graph¬ 
ic  Arts  Education  Association,  412 
National  Savings  &  Trust  Building,  719 
15th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C., 
in  cooperation  with  The  International 
Benjamin  Franklin  Soedety,  Inc.,  and 
The  Franklin  Institute. 

(1)  To  commemorate  Benjamin  Franklin's 
245th  birthday  anniversary,  January 
17.  1951. 

(2)  To  bring  more  forcibly  to  the  youth 
of  America  in  the  nation's  schools  the 
democratic  principles  and  wisdom  of 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

(3)  To  call  attention  to  the  importance  of 
printing — "as  to  what  printing  IS, 
how  it  works,  what  sort  of  a  career 
it  offers,  and  why  it  has  a  social 
value  above  almost  any  other  in¬ 
dustry." 

The  Printing  Industry — represented  by 
the  International  A^oedation  of  Print¬ 
ing  House  Craftsmen  and  Printing  In¬ 
dustry  of  America,  Inc. — joins  with  us 
in  observing  PRINTING  WEEK  during 
the  some  period. 

THE  INTERNA'nONAL  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 
SOCIETY  will  commemorate  the  245th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  birth  of  Franklin  with  a  luncheon 
at  12:30— Saturday,  January  20,  1951— at  the 
Hotel  Commodore,  New  York  City. 

The  guest  of  honor  and  principal  speaker  will 
be  The  Hon.  Warren  R.  Austin,  Chief  United 
States  Delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  who 
will  receive  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Society  in 
recognition  of  outstanding  service  to  his  coim- 
try  and  will  speak  on — "America's  Future  in 
World  AHoirs." 

For  tickets — $5.00  each — tables  of  eight— ad- 
dress-^General  George  L  Bliss,  President,  441 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Atlantic  City 
Stock  Control 
Cost  $920,000 


National  Bank  and  Trust  Co., 
Bethlehem,  $34,000  at  4.5%. 

Assets  Reported 


Councils  should  be  ensconced  ig 
UN  PtGSS  Corps  their  permanent  home,  now  under 

continued  from  poge  12  construction,  and  removed  from 

_ _  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.  factory 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  Press-  correspondents  from  50  countries  at  Lake  Success. 

Union  company  shows  assets  of  accredited  to  the  UN,  but  the  Many  newspaper  editorials 
$737,646  as  of  last  Oct.  31,  which  majority  of  them  work  there  only  hailed  the  new  dateline.  How- 
Washington — Financial  details  includes  property,  plant  and  equip-  on  a  part-time  basis  and  are  not  ever,  the  New  York  News,  a  near 

of  the  transaction  in  which  a  ment  estimated  at  $277,547.  eligible  for  association  member-  neighbor,  in  an  editorial  entitled 

group  headed  by  Holland  L.  Bethlehem  shows  assets  of  ship.  “Look  Who’s  Moved  In!”  ob- 

Adams  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.  would  $934,941  on  the  same  date,  of  The  association  sponsors  lun-  served: 

acquire  control  of  the  Press-Union  which  $432,937  is  in  fixed  assets,  cheons,  most  of  them  during  the  “It’s  a  nice,  impressive-soundini 
Publishing  Co.  newspapers  and  including  buildings  worth  $171,-  General  Assembly  sessions,  at  address,  and  we  continue  to  wish 
radio  station  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  017;  machinery  and  equipment,  which  UN  delegates  and  members  the  UN  boys  all  success  and  as 
J.  are  given  in  an  application  filed  $212,745;  radio  stattions,  $144,-  of  the  Secretariat  make  off-the-  long  a  life  as  they  deserve.  But 
with  the  Federal  Communications  072;  and  furniture  and  fixtures,  record  talks.  It  also  interviews  anybody  wanna  bet  that,  one  ol 
Commission.  $24,111.  UN  leaders  on  a  weekly  radio  these  days  or  years,  that  big  suit 

Completion  of  the  deal  depends  Bethlehem  said  it  had  a  net  in-  program  “United — Or  Not?”  over  case-style  building  won’t  be  a 
upon  FCC  approval  of  transfer  come  after  all  taxes  of  $316,592  the  ABC  network.  fine  useful  garage  or  hospital,  la 

of  the  WBAB  and  WBAB-FM  11-  for  the  year  1948,  and  $130,429  a  lounge  with  a  snack  bar  for  beled  just  plain  400-or-so  E.  42d 

-  _ _  _ C,  O” 


censes  to  the  Bethlehem  Globe 
Publishing  Co.,  of  which  Mr. 
Adams  is  president. 

Proxies  Expire  March  31 
In  order  to  complete  the  trans¬ 
fer  during  1950,  at  the  urging  of 
the  Atlantic  City  firm,  the  tran¬ 
saction  took  place  on  Dec.  21 
when  697  out  of  1,000  shares  of 
stock  were  sold  for  $920,000. 


for  1949. 


Winnipeg  Staff 
Pays  Tribute 
To  Publisher 


the  convenience  and  comfort  of  St.?' 
all  correspondents,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  members,  will  be 
furnished  at  the  new  headquarters 
by  the  association.  The  group 
also  plans  to  provide  a  plaque  for 
a  memorial  reading  desk  the  UN 
is  to  place  in  the  briefing  room  as 
a  tribute  to  the  late  Nat  Barrows, 


U.P.  Establishes 
Sixth  Division; 
Albany  Center 


Re1 

Bu 


Winnipec-A  record  pt.chi,ve-  CAicogo  Doily  Ncr,  killed  I...  a  u  ”.ArS!".';nSed”hi°lS 


B  ,  •  A  ,  1  -.E  S“fpi»si"8  anything  in  the  plane  crash  in  Bombay,  India,  ihresiah  isbmen 

I":?'”  "“'Pir  of  the.  IkinnipPg  Mr.  Barrows  was  secretaiy  of  the  5' 


ulations  of  the  FCC,  the  Bethle-  Tribune,  and  the  enthusiastic  lead-  association  at  the  time  of  his 
hem  company  turned  over  proxies  ership  given  by  Publisher  Arthur  death. 

operators  to  Permit  vv.  Moscarella  were  recognized  by  The  news  agencies  and  some 
Atlantic  City  management  of  both  Tribune  employes  recently  newspapers  will  maintain  corres- 


Division  and  the 
appointment  of 
Edmund  Sleeves 


radio  and  newspaper  properties  to  ^hen  they  gave  him  a  copper  pondenls  at  both  Lake  Success 


continue. 

The  proxies  are  to  expire  on 
March  31,  or  upon  approval  of 
the  FCC,  whichever  comes  first, 
after  which  the  Bethlehem  com¬ 
pany  will  assume  operations  of  the 
properties. 


plaque.  and  in  the  new  international  city 

Alex  Ominski,  mailroom  fore-  until  June,  when  the  new  Security 
man  with  42  years  of  service  with  Council  hall  is  completed  on  the 
the  Tribune,  made  the  presenta-  East  River, 
tion.  The  ringing  of  a  brass  bell 

“We  know,”  the  tribute  read,  sumnaoned  correspondents  to  the 


Headquar 
ters  will  be  Al¬ 
bany. 

This  makes  the 
sixth  U.P.  divi¬ 
sion  in  the  United 
States  and  com¬ 
pletes  an  arrange- 
m  e  n  t  whereby 


It  lo< 

pressure 
for  dep: 
ty  shop! 
Who 
Execi 
oent  si 
do.  The 
40th  a 
Nations 
ciation 

City. 

“The 
to  sell 
keep  I 
I  Edware 
manage 
Pa.  ‘T 
threat 
tem  w 
“Bui 
use  hi 
how  t 
Nor 
voice, 
ing  I 
Washi 
sentin 


Sleeves 


In  the  event  the  FCC  refuses  “that  1950  has  been  the  best  year  briefing  room  for  the  talks.  After- 

to  approve  the  transfer,  the  appli-  in  the  Tribune’s  history  ...  best  wards  the  group  gathered  to  see  . .  . . 

cation  said,  the  Press-Union  com-  advertising  volume  .  .  .  best  in  cnrisiine  ^'e^er,  teletype  ^  p  activities  in  every  state  are 

pany  will  surrender  its  license  to  circulation  and  best  in  prestige,  operator,  send  out  the  lirst  ines-  the  direct  supervision  of  a 

operate  the  stations,  “the  proxies  To  make  this  showing  you  and  new  dateline,  des-  regional  manager, 

will  expire,  the  selling  stockholders  the  rest  of  us  had  to  meet  heavy  tmed  to  ^orne  perhaps  tne  most  states  compose  the  Ne* 

will  file  their  resignations  as  offi-  competition,  buck  a  flood,  a  near-  fj®"‘hcant  and  celebrated  one  in  Vork-New  England  division:  New 

cers  and  directors  of  Press-Union  hurricane  and  world  war  2V4.  It  the  world.  York,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 


and  Bethlehem  Globe  will  assume  a  real  tribute  to  your  leadership. 


control  of  the  Press-Union.” 

$412,000  from  Assets 
Surrenders  of  stock  came  from 
Frances  E.  Croasdale  and  Albert 
J.  Feyl,  each  of  whom  had  held 
303  shares,  as  well  as  from 
trustees  of  stock  held  under  the 
will  of  John  A.  Micene. 


to  the  zip  you  put  into  a  job,  that 
the  records  were  so  great.” 

The  Tribune  is  a  division  of  the 
Southam  Co.,  Ltd. 


New 


Tribute  to  Huntress 

San  Antonio — ^As  a  tribute  to 


Informal  Inspection  Rhode  Island.  Vermont, 

Afterwards,  the  correspondents  Hampshire  and  Maine, 
made  an  informal  inspection  of  the  The  other  five  divisions  are: 
20,000  square  feet  available  to  Eastern  States  with  headquarters 
the  press  on  three  floors  of  the  at  Pittsburgh,  Ross  Downing,  man- 
$24,000,000  Secretariat  Building,  ager;  Southern  Division  with  head- 
(E&P,  Jan.  6,  p.  5.)  quarters  at  Atlanta,  Stanley  Whit- 

All  modem  devices  will  be  uti-  aker,  manager;  Central  Division 


Frank  G.  Huntress,  publisher  of  facilitate  Ae  fast  proces-  with  heardquarters  at  Chka^. 

.  .  „  . ,  »!,»  ^“8  of  news  about  the  world  Mims  Thomason,  manager;  Soutn- 

Of  the  purchase  price,  Bethle-  “e  San  Antonio  Express  and  oriranization  sit-  u/fst  nivisinn  with 

ImVl»  lli=ircfflc»  wm  B.  aW.  Dalli».  Fred 


rent  assets,  for  which  Mr.  Adams  two  dailies  have  mounted  a 
agreed  to  indemnify  the  company  bronze  bas  relief  of  the  publisher 
by  the  end  of  1952,  with  allow-  in  the  foyer  of  the  Express  Pub 
ance  for  any  dividends  received,  fishing  Co.  building. 


headquarters  at 
McCabe,  manager, 
to  dial  in  on  council  or  committee  Pacific  Division  with  headquarters 
room  sessions  and  listen  either  by  at  San  Francisco,  Frank  Bartholo- 
loudspeakers  or  earphones  in  any  mew,  vice-president  and  manager, 
one  of  the  five  official  languages,  Mr.  Sleeves,  a  native  of  Iowa. 


The  rest  came  from  loans,  accord-  The  tribute  marked  Mr.  Hunt-  when’the  entire  SWTOOO.OOO  bS  joined  The”  u’.p"  in"  Chreago”  in 
ing  to  the  application.  re^  66th  year  with  the  company,  j^g  program  is  completed  at  the  June,  1939.  While  attending  the 


A  loan  of  $320,000  from  the  The  sculpture  is  the  work  of 


Pennsylvania  Company  for  Bank 
ing  and  Trusts,  Philadelphia,  is 
the  largest  single  loan.  It  is  pay¬ 
able  at  the  rate  of  $16,000  each 
quarter,  and  interest  is  3%%. 
Stock  in  the  Press-Union  company 
is  put  up  as  security. 


Pompeo  Coppini,  widely  known 
artist  who  fives  here. 


E&P  Essay  Prize 


new  site.  They  will  have  direct  University  of  Nebraska  he  worked 

access  to  council  chamber  press  as  an  undergraduate  reporter  for 

galleries  via  a  passway  from  the  the  Lincoln  Journal  and  Omaha 

third  floor,  on  which  most  cor-  World-Herald.  Later  he  was  staff 

respondents  have  their  offices.  writer  on  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 

Communications  systems  from  Times.  Before  his  appointment  as 

Editor  &  Publisher  will  give  the  press  quarters  were  opened  division  manager,  he  was  bureau  | 

a  Certificate  and  $50  as  second  Tuesday  by  Western  Union,  Press  manager  and  business  representa- 

Other  loans,  payable  on  demand  prize  in  a  high  school  essay  con-  Wireless,  RCA  -  Communications  tive  at  Minneapolis, 
and  unsecured,  came  from  the  test  sponsored  by  the  Advertising  and  Mackay  Radio.  ■ 

Times  Publishing  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Club  of  New  York  as  part  of  the  Correspondents  anticipate  con-  1  C  J 

$43,000  at  3.5%;  Bethlehem  national  contest  conducted  by  the  siderable  trouble  in  covering  the  ^SUC  lor  OUnClay 

Printing  Corp.,  $45,000  at  3%;  Advertising  Federation  of  Ameri-  scattered  activities  until  July  1,  Hartford,  Conn. — ^The  Hart- 
Union  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Beth-  ca.  The  theme:  “What  Advertising  by  which  time  the  Security,  Eco-  ford  Courant  has  raised  its  Sun- 

lehem,  $66,000  at  4%;  and  First  Means  to  Me.”  nomic  and  Social  and  Trusteeship  day  price  from  15  to  20  cents. 
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Retailers  Have  to  Sell 


But  Not  By 

It  looks  like  a  period  of  low- 
pressure  advertising  in  prospect 
for  department  stores  and  special¬ 
ty  shops. 

Who  says  so? 

Executives  of  leading  depart- 


Scare  Ads 

ease  of  parking — night  hours — 
huge  and  complete  departments. 
But — not  a  single  line  of  newspa¬ 
per  space  offering  merchandise  ex¬ 
clusively  at  Hecht’s  new  suburban 
store,  which  opened  in  the  fall  of 


144  Pages  in  Roto 

Los  Angeles  —  The  66th  an¬ 
nual  Midwinter  number  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  2,  in¬ 
cluded  a  144-page  rotogravure 
magazine  presenting  the  story 
of  Southern  California  in  pic¬ 
tures  as  well  as  full  picture 
coverage  of  the  Pasadena 
Tournament  of  Roses  and  the 


nent  stores  around  the  country 
do.  They  put  out  the  idea  at  the 
40th  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  this  week  in  New  York 
City. 

“The  merchant  must  continue 
to  sell  his  share  of  the  goods,  to 
keep  distribution  flowing,”  said 
Edward  Carroll,  sales  promotion 
manager,  Hess  Bros.,  Allentown, 
Pa.  ‘To  fail  in  these  would  be  a 
threat  to  the  very  American  sys¬ 
tem  we’re  protecting. 

“But  he  must  do  more.  He  must 
use  his  highly  specialized  know¬ 
how  to  sell  ideas.’’ 

Nor  was  Mr.  Carroll  a  lone 
voice.  Richard  Meyer,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  the  Hecht  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C.  echoed  the 
sentiment. 

Echo  of  EPT 

“Our  task  is  cut  out  for  us,  gen¬ 
tlemen.”  Mr.  Meyer  said.  “We 
have  the  means,  the  experience, 
and  perhaps  even  a  greater  stim¬ 
ulus  in  the  excess  profits  tax,  to 
increase  our  efforts  in  public  serv¬ 
ice  advertising.  Make  a  start,  how¬ 
ever,  small,  in  your  store  cam¬ 
paign  for  1951.  You  owe  it  to 
your  customers  and  your  com¬ 
munity.  But,  most  of  all,  you  need 
it  in  your  business.” 

These  merchant  executives  at 
the  same  time  recoil  from  the  idea 
of  “institutional”  advertising. 

At  Hecht,  all  the  executives 
threw  away  their  “institutional” 
halos  about  1940.  But  this  year 
the  store  won  one  of  the  NRI5gA 
awards  for  the  best  Institutional 
Advertising  in  1950. 

“For  the  past  10  years  we  have 
been  thinking  in  terms  of  public 
•ervice  advertising — not  institu¬ 
tional — and  on  this  basis  we  have 
esUblished  four  definite  aims,” 
said  Mr.  Meyer. 

They  were:  1.  To  maintain  the 
store  as  a  leader  in  community  af¬ 
fairs. 

2.  To  maintain  a  distinct  per¬ 
sonality  for  the  store. 

3.  To  establish  the  various  sell¬ 
ing  services  of  the  store  in  the 
public’s  mind. 

4.  To  improve  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  retailing  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Washington  area. 

5%  for  Public  Service 

No  specific  appropriation  is 
channeled  into  this  type  of  copy. 
But,  over  the  years,  the  share  is 
about  5%  of  total  store  advertis¬ 
ing. 

I  An  example  of  the  Hecht  sys¬ 
tem:  advertising  filling  more  than 
100  full  pages  selling  the  con¬ 
cept  of  suburban  shopping — the 


1947. 

“Without  a  bit  of  flag-waving, 
we  feel  we  did  a  great  deal  for 
the  capitalistic  profit-system,”  Mr. 
Meyer  reported,  “by  describing 
what  we  do  for  our  folks  in  the 
way  of  pensions,  medical  atten¬ 
tion,  non-profit  cafeterias,  asso¬ 
ciates’  promotion  systems  and  so 
forth.” 

Mr.  Carroll  meanwhile  warned 
against  excessive  sentimentality. 

Gray  Market  Hypocrisy 

“We’ve  a  real  job  to  do,  what¬ 
ever  happens,”  he  said.  “But  let’s 
not  rush  into  it  with  page  after 
page  of  Art  Director’s  dreams.  Re¬ 
member  those  slogans  like  ‘We’re 
with  you.  Uncle  Sam’  and  “Slivo- 
vitz  Brother  Goes  to  War.’  Let’s 
not  wave  a  flag  with  one  hand 
and  reach  into  the  gray  market 
with  the  ether.” 

What  should  not  be  done,  he 
said,  is  what  some  stores  did  last 
fall:  shouting  that  war  was  about 
to  stop  television  production — 
BUY  NOW! 

“We  must  prove  our  intentions 
by  our  operations,”  Mr.  Carroll 
declared.  “Fancy,  patriotic  ads 
and  a  new  flag  over  the  main  en¬ 
trance  won’t  do  the  trick  alone.” 

Here  are  his  suggestions  to  de¬ 
partment  store  ad  managers: 

1.  All-out  effort  to  prevent 
“scare-buying”  and  hoarding. 

2.  Concentration  of  effort  on 
goods  which  do  not  involve  scarce 
or  critical  materials. 

3.  Introduction  to  the  buying 
public  of  those  goods,  be  they 
substitutes  or  new  developments, 
which  will  not  endanger  the  war 
effort. 

4.  Leadership  in  preventing  un¬ 
warranted  price  increases  at  any 
level  of  our  economy. 

5.  Full  cooperation  with  the 
spirit,  as  well  as  the  letter,  of  the 
increasing  number  of  official  reg¬ 
ulations. 

“Sure,  we’re  all  promotional 
people,”  Mr.  Carroll  said.  “We’re 
all  out  to  Beat  That  Day,  or  That 
Record,  or  perhaps  Beat  That 
Store  Down  the  Street.  We  all 
love  to  merchandise  and  promote 
the  hard-to-get,  the  lower-priced, 
the  Unusual.  But  we  can  do  both, 
in  fact,  we  must  do  both.  From 
now  on,  we  of  the  stores  of  Amer¬ 
ica  begin  what  may  be  our  great¬ 
est  chance,  our  greatest  hour  to 
prove  that  our  store  system  can 
flourish  even  under  difficulties  and, 
more  importantly  still,  to  back 
the  defense  and  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  with  every  grain 
of  skill,  of  integrity,  of  conscience 
at  our  promotional  command.” 


Rose  Bowl  game.  James  Tol- 
and,  photo  editor  of  the  Times, 
was  editor  of  the  Midwinter 
number. 


Carrier  Regulation 
To  be  Left  Alone 

Albany — A  publishers’  commit¬ 
tee  apparently  has  convinced  both 
lawmakers  and  state  officials  that 
primary  regulation  of  newspaper- 
boys  should  remain  in  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department. 

The  Assembly  committee  in 
charge  of  labor  legislation  has  no 
intention  of  offering  a  bill  to  put 
all  control  of  street  trades  in 
the  Labor  Department,  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  informed  this 
week. 

A  spokesman  for  the  State  La¬ 
bor  Department  said  it  is  unlike¬ 
ly  any  such  legislation  will  be 
asked,  in  view  of  the  attitude  ex¬ 
pressed  by  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  (mostly  circulation  men)  at 
a  recent  public  hearing. 

At  the  hearing.  Industrial  Com¬ 
missioner  Edward  Corsi  was  not 
wholly  in  sympathy  with  the  news¬ 
papers’  plea  to  leave  present  law 
alone.  He  was  critical  of  the  phil¬ 
osophy  that  carrier  boys  are  in 
business  for  themselves  but  ad¬ 
mitted  the  public  generally  ac¬ 
cepts  that  “Little  Merchant”  idea. 
■ 

Sinclair  Lewis  Called 
Good  Newspaperman 

New  Haven,  Conn.  —  Sinclair 
Lewis,  who  died  this  week  a  world- 
famous  novelist,  was  a  good  news¬ 
paperman,  says  managing  editor 
Arthur  J.  Sloane  of  the  New 
Haven  Journal-Courier,  who  was 
telegraph  editor  when  Mr.  Lewis 
got  his  first  newspaper  job  in 
1906  while  he  was  a  student  at 
Yale. 

“He  wasn’t  a  failure  as  a  re¬ 
porter,”  says  Mr.  Sloane.  “He  was 
a  good  newspaperman.  He  always 
belittled  his  work  and  said  he  was 
a  poor  newspaperman,  but  he 
wasn’t. 

“He  worked  here  more  than  a 
year.  It  was  the  first  money  he 
ever  earned  writing.” 

■ 

World  Almanac  Out 

A  full  report  of  the  work  of 
the  United  Nations  is  a  feature 
of  the  1951  World  Almanac  and 
Book  of  Facts,  published  by  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun.  Much  of  the  1950  Census 
data  also  is  given  in  this  66th  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  manual. 
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Hadacol  Eyes 
Eastern  Mart 
With  Big  Budget 

Hadacol,  the  vitamin-mineral 
liquid  which  was  a  market  sensa¬ 
tion  in  1950  with  $4,200,000 
worth  of  newspaper  advertising, 
is  heading  for  the  East  Coast  with¬ 
in  the  next  90  to  120  days. 

The  adv;ertising  budget  may 
reach  $25,000,000  in  1951,  Sen¬ 
ator  Dudley  J.  LeBlanc  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  from  Los  Angeles 
where  he  personally  supervised 
the  super-promotion  introducing 
his  product  to  the  West  Coast. 

This  budget,  explained  Mac  p. 
Hedrick,  Hadacol  adman,  is  based 
on  a  wholesale  gross  of  $100,000,- 
000  which  may  be  achieved  if 
there  is  an  ample  supply  of  the 
essential  chemicals  for  the  Hada¬ 
col  formula. 

Last  year.  Senator  Leblanc 
said,  the  wholesale  “take”  was 
$20,000,000  with  distribution  in 
only  22  states. 

“Los  Angeles  is  a  dress  rehears¬ 
al  for  New  York,”  he  declared 
as  he  ran  off  a  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  elaborate  merchandis¬ 
ing  effort  there. 

As  the  Senator  and  his  caravan 
arrived  in  Los  Angeles  on  a  pri¬ 
vate  train,  a  barrage  of  newspaper 
and  radio  copy  ballyhooed  the 
product  and  the  promotion  show 
in  which  Hollywood  Stars  par¬ 
ticipated.  More  than  $125,000 
will  be  spent  in  30  days  of  ads 
and  radio  spot  announcements. 

Mr.  Hedrick  said  the  Majestic 
Advertising  Agency  of  Houston  is 
scheduling  Hadacol  copy  five  days 
a  week  in  950  dailies  and  twice  a 
month  in  6,600  weeklies.  The  Sen¬ 
ator,  he  remarked,  studied  many 
readership  reports  before  deciding 
to  use  the  editorial  format  for 
testimonial-type  ads. 

Little  over  two  years  ago  Sen¬ 
ator  Leblanc,  a  Louisiana  politi¬ 
cian,  borrowed  $2,500  to  put 
Hadacol  on  the  market.  Today, 
Mr.  Hedrick  said,  the  firm  has 
$7,000,000  assets. 

Other  Campaigns 

Some  other  campaigns  heading 
for  newspapers: 

Kellogg’s  All-Bran  (Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt) — half-page  four-color 
copy  in  Sunday  supplements  and 
70-line  black-and-white  ads  in  800 
newspapers  for  the  1951  Muffin 
Jamboree. 

Pal  Blades  (Paul  Lefton) — $1,- 
000,000  budget  for  all  media. 

Blackstone  and  Yankee  Cigars 
(Harry  B.  Cohen) — All  media. 

Lewyt  vacuum  cleaner — Dou¬ 
bled  sales  effort,  with  $1,800,000 
for  cooperative  advertising.  Com¬ 
pany  recommends  half  of  local 
budget  in  newspapers. 

Dickies  work  clothes  (Fort 
Worth,  Tex.) — ^Tie  in  mat  service 
provided  to  9,000  dealers  with  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  use  newspapers 
year-round. 
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JOHN  W.LTON  Tuixoca.  51,  FCC  Queries  Sfations  „*3r™orrer''.hirL  RSnTC.o-;K;i,r4'?.S 

(VafotoirtOTV'wfp  On  Racing  Broadcasts  Henry  Gartner ’of  New  York 

year's  and  a  former  sports  write'r  WasHiNOTON-An  investigation  City  notified  the  Washin|lon  office  »|,«d.ml.l.  Bos  704a,  K 

and  an  official  statistician  for  the  broadcasting  of  race  resuUs  was  of  InternaUonal  News  Service  on  - 

National  Football  League  Jan  8  ‘oslduted  Jan.  11  by  the  Federal  Tuesday  that  he  was  coming  to  vEAR-oid  weekly— circulation  i2,o«t 

He  had  been  a  City  Councilman  Communications  Commission.  would  provide  a  ».3«.000^^*ross-no  ^pi^t^wn„ 

and  Vice-Mayor  of  Alexandria.  The  commission  asked  all  sta-  news  story.  purtnership.  Rockland  Shc^ 

Charles  W.  Nax,  70,  executive  extent  to  which  informa-  Edwin  Hoffman,  INS  reporter,  p«‘>r.  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the  relating  to  horse  racing  is  and  Jack  Stein,  INP  cameraman,  ^  ^  ! 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  broadcast.  met  Mr.  Gartner  at  Union  Sta-  SmiT^WcaVur^X 


New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Newark,  'Mpot  for  Storv* 
N.  J.,  Jan.  10.  *  1  j  a  ei  *Li:- 

■  Prelude  to  Stabbing 

FCC  Queries  Stations  Washington -if  ever  a  ; 

^  „  J  was  made  to  order,  this  is  it: 

Un  itacing  broadcasts  Henry  Gartner  of  New  ^ 
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until  his  retirement  in  1949,  and 
a  founder  of  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Advertising  Managers,  Legation.  They  waited  at  the  re-  pl™  of‘^e^srrin“t. 

Jan.  4.  Washington — Gideon  A.  Lyon,  ception  desk  while  he  went  to  seat.  Box  7i56,  Editor  &  PubiUke. 

Cecil  M.  Jones,  49,  head  of  83,  who  served  the  Washington  another  room;  soon  they  heard  rtjitno  market-  «• 

the  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  news  bu-  for  61  years,  from  cub  re-  loud  argument,  then  a  scuffle.  rEwSERVE  officer  must  sell  quleWy, 

reau  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  porter  to  associate  editor,  until  his  Mr.  Gartner  emerged,  carrying  pine  progressive  southeast  weekly,  ■* 

Banner  and  a  former  telegraph  retirement  three  years  ago,  died  a  10-inch  butcher’s  boning  knife  J^o.ooo  n 

editor  of  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  here  Jan.  8  after  a  brief  illness,  (he’s  an  unemployed  chef)  and  &  Publisher.  '  ’  £1 

Herald,  Dec.  29.  He  also  had  On  his  50th  anniversary  with  the  told  the  newsmen:  “Take  pictures,  -  I 

worked  for  the  Atlanta  bureau  of  Star,  the  late  Editor  Theodore  W.  take  notes.  This  is  your  stonj.”  GRoss®ovJr*'$?o^5oo^«r^wUh 

the  AP,  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Noyes  described  him  as  the  pro-  Legation  employees  held  Mr.  n^t.  Well  equipped.  No  cvmpetltln,  I 

State  and  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  ducer  or  supervisor  of  10,000  edi-  Gartner  until  police  arrived  to  $6,ooo  down.  Jack  L.  Stoll  *  Am 

News.  torial  pages.’’  book  him  for  stabbing  a  woman.  ge*e|''27.‘*c\ufo^ia.°''°  ^  - 


Gideon  Lyon  Dies 


met  Mr.  Gartner  at  Union  Sta-  aLiABAMA  weekly— in  fast  giwl 

^  J  ,  .  ,  .  inK  northern  Alabama — Decatur  4»l 

tion,  accepted  his  invitation  to  ac-  trict.  circulation  3,700  last  natiouil  n 
company  him  to  the  Hungarian  audit.  New  machinery  and  equlpm«i| 

, _ recently  added.  Long  term  contnalyM 

Legation.  They  waited  at  the  re-  assures  plenty  of  newsprint.  Contyl — 


&  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
GROSS  over  $20,000  year  with  god 
net.  Well  equipped.  No  cvmpetltloi. 


News. 

Vern  Hinkley,  58,  assistant  to 
the  editor  of  the  Honolulu  (Ha¬ 
waii)  Star-Bulletin,  with  which  he 
had  been  associated  for  28  years, 
of  which  17  years  were  spent  as 
managing  editor,  Jan.  7.  He  for¬ 
merly  worked  for  the  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Republican  and  Ga¬ 
zette  and  the  old  San  Francisco 
Bulletin. 

Howard  W.  Newton,  47,  head 
of  the  New  York  agency  bearing 
his  name  for  placing  personnel  in 
advertising  firms  and  a  former 
executive  of  several  leading  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  Jan.  7. 

James  Howard  Towsend  Pear¬ 
son,  83,  former  publisher  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Cataract,  former  sports  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  and  Detroit  (Mich.)  Journal, 
at  Niagara  Falls,  January  3. 

Lawrence  P.  Hardy,  72,  who 
many  years  was  automobile  editor 
of  the  old  New  York  World,  at 
Peacham,  Vt.,  Jan.  2. 

Max  Werner,  49,  author  and 
commentator  on  military  affairs, 
who  had  written  for  the  New 
York  Daily  Compass,  Jan.  8. 

F.  Wilhelm  Sollmann,  69, 
German  journalist  who  was  once 
editor-in-chief  of  10  newspapers  in 
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A  Country-Wide  Advertising  Exchange 
TO  BUY:  Equipment,  Plants,  Properties 
TO  HIRE:  Qualified  Help  in  all  departments 
TO  SECURE:  Positions  all  departments,  any  state. 
RATE  GUIDE— Consecuf ire  Insertions. 
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ror/c  Daily  Compass,  Jan.  8.  ANNOUNCEMENTS  ANNOUNCEMENTS  . . .  _ 

Ge^rmaT'^umalist^X"^^^^^^^  Newspaper  Brokem  - Newspaper  Brokers - Promorioo  Services - 

editor-in-chief  of  10  newspapers  in  irk  Tke  “Golden  Rule”  la  our  yard-  CX>NFID^TIAL  INTORMATION 

U.4  Rhineland  and  wboTel!43  w,  , 

found  the  German  Republic  in  may  brothers,  Binghamton;"NTY.  dailies  or  WEEKLIBS-Mountain  47“*<^*.Mi«?IIti0°n.l 

1919,  in  Mount  Carmel,  Conn.,  Established  1914.  Newspapers  boufht  fta^s.  Midwest,  Southwest.  ^^7  E* 

Jan  •“d  sold  without  publicity. _ _  *  Associates,  812  Boston  Yes,  in  just  ONE  section  of  tbi 

Tam’pc  Pbvpo  All  pm  70  fnr  PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South  - -  Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertisisjl 

JAMES  rRYER  ALLEN,  /9,  tor  Dakota  Newspapers  Herman  Koch  BUY  or  sell  a  newspaper  or  Job  Service  for  January  there  are  nw 

25  years  a  writer  on  lawn  tennis  2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  city,  Iowa!  *“  the  Southwest  contact  James  proved  copy  ideas  for  47  classidw 

anH  KilHorH.:  f/Yr  ,1,4.  A/.....  aoTTT  vw.AW  wi,ir»n7  T-  Jackson,  Pauls  Valley,  Okla. _  Hons  ranging  from  Airlines  to  Oort 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY,  live-wir, 
weekly  for  sale.  Consistent  moaij- 
maker,  fast  growing.  MetropoIiUi 
New  York  area,  half  hour  Tino 
Square.  No  plant,  low  overhead.  Is- 
quiries  must  be  prepared  to  ^ive  evi¬ 
dence  of  financial  responsibility.  Boi 
7161,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CENTRAL  Florida  exclusive  conih 
sest  weekly,  1950  gross  $22,001. 
Priced  at  $21,000  with  $14,000  dowi. 
Box  7076,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

■WEEKLY  offset  newspaper  on  Lsu 
Island  grossing  $32,000.  Quick  uk 
$15,000,  half  cash.  Box  7108,  EdiUi 
tc  Publisher. 

FabHcoHons— Wanted  ~ 

LIFE  INSURANCE  executive  wiilm 
return  to  newspapering.  Wants  dslll 
up  to  50,000  size.  Plenty  of  eau 
backing.  Box  7152,  Editor  A  PiV 
lisher. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  0..  newsman  will 
pay  cash  for  southern  daily,  6.000  k 
10,000  circulation,  preferably  Oulf  «r 
Atlantic  coastal  area.  Box  7110.  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Pnblisher. 

_ Cartoona  Fcatnres 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  U.  S.  may  »• 
found  in  editorial  cartoons.  Write  f« 
free  proofs  of  onr  current  serviet- 
Midwest  Syndicate,  Box  533,  Whea¬ 
ton,  Illinois. 

Promotion  Services 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 


Ready-to-Sell 

Linage  Ideas  for 

47  Ciassidcstionsl  | 

Yes,  in  just  ONE  section  of  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertisisf 


and  billiards  for  the  New  York  Celebrating  out  soth  year  without 

Sun  until  its  sale  last  vear  Ian  •  lapse  of  time  as  exclusive  newspa- 

until  US  sale  last  year,  Jan.  brokers.  We  would  like  to  be  of 

4.  Mr.  Allen  was  the  first  presi-  service  to  you,  the  publisher,  and  to 
dent  of  Lawn  Tennis  Writers  As-  to»,  t^e^huy^er^^^^ 


sociation  and  had  covered  tennis 
championships  for  the  New  York 
Tribune,  New  York  World,  New 


Box  192,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 
NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUY8EN 


York  Post  and  newspapers  in  Chi-  445  ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Publications  for  Sale 

cago,  Boston  and  Philadelphia  California  dailies,  weekues  white  for  latest  list  of 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Raymond  Campbell 
ALEXANDER  HAAOEN,  INC. 
4101  West  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

ESTABLISHED  NEWSPAPERS 
with  profitable  records  on  fair  terms 
J.  R.  GABBERT 
3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Publications  for  Sale 


over  a  half-century  period.  His 
widow  died  an  hour  and  ten  min¬ 
utes  after  bis  death. 

Kenyon  S.  Jones,  53,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Miami,  Fla.,  Associated 
Press  bureau  since  1940  and  a 
former  AP  traffle  bureau  chief  in 


t.oj  »  WRITE  rOK  LATEST  LIST  of  uewa- 

J.  A.  Snyder,  3570  ^ancei  Avenue  p^gr  Propertiet  for  Sale.  MAY 

_ Venice,  California _  bllOS.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

MIDWEST  PAPERS:  Bailey-Krebblel  -p-,.  .  .  . — T - : - — - T" 

Service.  Successors  to  Clyde  H.  Knox,  FI^RIDA  job  shop  in  fast  growing 
218-19  Journal  Bldg.,  Salina,  Kanias.  suburban  section  of  large  Florida 
- ; - = -  city.  Community  has  good  bnsinett 


For  any  siie  paper  contact 
ODETT  t  ODETT,  Brokers 
Publishers  for  Many  Years 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


district,  wants  weekly  newspaper. 
$8,000  cash  required.  For  details 
write  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  55,  [ 
Melbourne,  Fla. 


Dairies.  ,  ! 

Get  your  1951  Want  Ad  record  « 
to  a  flying  start  by  suhseribing  to  W 
Howard  Parish  Service.  Write  f* 
sample  issne  today. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plant 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  32,  FIs. 


“Every  week  finds  new  readers  et 
Editor  &  F^bllsher.  Tour  classi¬ 
fied  ad  ean  bring  new  prospeeti 
each  week  for  Promotion  Features, 
Cartoons,  and  Services.” 


EDITOR  d  PUBLISHER  for  jemuary  13.  1951 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

__^£^®_En^neeis 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Newsprint 


Inc.  CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
Printing  Press  Engineers  *'**  lots 

and  Movers  '“d  .continu^  Wkfngs  ‘‘in-' 

^eb.  Offset.  Flat-Bed  Experts 

N  Kftst  4th  St.,  Ngw  Yorh  ^  M  v  - •  _ 

Phone;  SPring  7-1740*  '  ’  newsprint,  all 

loyal  S.  DIXONS  sVelA  ^4°"* 

ItEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECt6rR  i^reest  ^onve%er^°!.f 


fast  grot. 

catar  t»| 
t  natioiii 
pqnipoMj 
I  coQtria 

PubtS 


machinery  and  SUPPl.fF^ 

_  f’reaa  Room  - 

TPBtJL^R  m.*f**i  *****  Pnnip. 

12 — HOF  *****  ^'**’  P“®p. 

e— GOSa  "'*’^  nvnilatle 


Av”.-  Brooklyn  n“t  “ph  0"derdonk 
green  6  0505.  ’  One ‘^New  '  York 'a 
,  converter,  nf  newsprint^ 

CROSS  PIT  FQ  ^trVvorRINT 

...«"sriJ!s7ci?aYi?"At.  — -  ”  • "°'  *  I 

CHerry  l-3305-^rEllowgtone”’-4^**  -  Photo  EngnivilW 

E.  P.  WAU/MAN  AND  OOMPAJIT  PMOrn 

Printing  Machinery  rv.^„ 

I  Bought  and  Sold^  ENGRAVING 

.  Z,NCArLSs,„„ 

SS"SainteL7ncer7Bh'!^^^^  Ne w  sf/I.^OuVk  St. 


12 — HOF  iin!».  *****  pnnip. 

6— GOSS  "'*’^  availatle 

75  HP^ac  "j*^  “gailable 

Th?ee  KohI?r^reel»  "ac  **""**"* 

GOSS  16  page  preaa'^^  "****'*'•» 

_ C.  Oxford.  Boise,  Idaho 


I  Stereotype 

22^-  ‘'*®*'*'  ^™ace 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 


____Photo  Engraving 

PHOTO 

engraving 

equipment 

ZINC  AND  MAGNESIUM 


LORENZ  PRINTING 
machine  CO  INC 

J — ai  flf 


Press  Room 


ivi/-bv.^riiiNC  NC  - 

""-^a"f^;nssr»:s.T.  gviiirHfW5f|«-r'g 


.machinery  ■bHlwugr  i*"  cut^o^®  Oapaci*y 

_  Comnosimt  Room  Drive"” wfth'°"  **’**,  '"'^ColJr;®  a!”o 

- -  with  complete  Stereo. 

S  irSK  E'-ltS57 


42nd  Street 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 


Wanted  to  - 

WANTED 

COMPLETE 

newspaper  plants 
newspaper  presses 

COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

ben  shulman  associates 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  City 
BRyant  9-1132 


fiiwm  V  DINOTYPE  t35i9i  3  UNIT— 

SINGLE  KEYBOARD.  Gas  Pot  with  leed;  22%* 


4  ifoid  Disk  ■  "I**'*"*  ^  - ■ 


^  1*.  24.”30  ‘and  n^**  *4.  complete  Stereo?  ” 

i  cVd?tio”n®°ain’  22T  Capacity 

:4i-  -iraiUbie  now  at  $^500."”  ‘***‘’"**“*-  or  ’ll!  bUckf ’mo?;?  drive"”’'  *’7V’ 

ALAN  DIETCH  Stereo.  arire,  complete 

.  71  QaeeniihnwA 


-ALAN  DIETCH 

typesetting  machines 

’  >rB»TTPcs  ,.30„  :  ' 

shulman  associates 
“T  s  !;!!!!!T|?E  fSI55,»  ‘ 

.18  UEOTTPU  m.7I  EOT  _  SAM,  .,.p,„  „  ■ 


N.w*v  V*^*«  ^▼nnne 

^**’‘i«**.  Bew  York 
Phone  BRyant  0-1182 


ne'  8  LINOTYPE  *37471  POR  SALE:  ^-Page  H„ - ^ 

SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  23'9/i6®''’gheeT*?’nt ‘''witi**®* 

*****  Ave. — N  Y  18  stereotype  eqnipment  and‘**i  '•^P**t* 

_ »»””•  wlkK..!' 

ivK  s.l.p.  ,  — - - Cnnn.ettrnt*^*™''*"^’  SUmfort. 


a,;.  S-P-.l-lV'^oF'' 

Avenne.  Cleveland  14  nhin  Payne 
Moll  D _  -  I  rhie«v«  i?”**  1*.  Ohio.  Branehea; 


7  wTde).  ’®'A*!‘  (‘’TO  P»gM 

-  21 H  ’  inch^Int’-Sff  o?' dli"/  v'**«'"«‘«r. 

or '  withonf  itljJi,  **reas  with 

WANTED:  EIrnda  and  T  J", - 

or  elertrie.  Caah  *  A*™?,!*'*"’  "IT?-  *“• 

W",%,  ?"  ••  &  'SK 

fii’SS  pr"',"..  BM  p„,.. 

condition  of  eoninm.  »  **.>1”’ ®*  “"d 
Editor  A  P^M?.;'.*:"’®"*-  B«  7054. 

witi  1.12ft  0  t>»  Meyer  Ja> 

Mw/a;Vrat  r”'"'  BA. 

..Ak-TTiM  to  b""'?:''  8.88 

tor  *  Pnhlig*  *°  Box  7101.  Edi-  1 
ETeVtri^’d"  ®  rCBULAR  5 


r: — iHe..  mpwb-  '  te?!:;rgi?-'^'*^B^t^? 

including  nlat..'  »  *'  ™®del8  available  cycle  AC  Gem  J*.®  7'f-  ®  P*****.  «0 


oTr'TS'  B»"IP 

T^er,  hTT,  *•"»  It— Oii^ 

•Jje  rlaaalflgj  “MiThl  **'®’" 

Idr”  eel„„~.  »*»rhlnery  a^i  8„p. 


^®IT0R  s  publisher  fOT  January  13,  1951 


speed.  *  units  at  moderate 

PowS?  4“d?cki'^,-I„‘'gr®**'Vd".h*'**®-  '^''* 

*V2r^”^•V  p*-- 

drawn  "?rora'''s7??ri’’*  r.,  ’‘"'‘"•'r  Yrlth- 
'■'""’rdiately  available.  "•’*  ^  *’*■"*•**- 
The  ^stern  Color  Printing  Oo 
Waterbnry  20.  Conn. 


_  HELP  WANTFn 

j  __^_____^jniintgtrattvc 

I  assistant  to  the  publisher 

S?i:priit-"..S„9  K»n"!;s 

sides  of  operations  Manf  ^rarn  all 

molintainons  connty  in  wH*  w?‘  ■*’’3® 
D.n,  a™,i..,.*o;.„o8.;™“" 


m  HELP  WANTKn 

_ _ Administrative  ' 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 

or  Assistant 
to  Publisher 

"  I  s,;ss 

_  Box  7088.  EdUor  &  Pabli,'C®‘’'"‘’‘*- 

«"t4e?t7/'"? 

10  Bulletin.  Providenee??Rho°d'e  Iri"and"*‘ 

_  Circnlation 

AOBiHTANT  CIRCULATION - 

Good  -h  Manager 

_  SSip?*!,?,.  ”  ■ter".  ?"■ 

SbMaJ^Vr  p^^ytnan  t^«?‘ed~frr 
to  org*;.!  .^eV'and 

with  future  for  ,e«f  'J'*^?.*  P««ition 
background  and  ..itl*  *»"''der.  Give 
Editor”°df  pMlyjh  ®.^**®®*®<*-  Box 

"  w^i-TOD manager 

I;  and  ‘afternoon  paZr  ^ne7r  “25  MO™’”* 
culation.  Give  <5.000  cir* 

i*-  r-r7*'p"7e®*t®**„*,«*“;7.  othe?'*p.J?f®- 
7132.  Editor  rpSXher!*^”**- 

■  rs-wsL 

Give  f3vii  n  .,“7  H  hours.  5  dava 
eluding  Age  'ttraft 'stiu""**  ^®*t.®'’’ 
ed  Salarv  ’  Write 

&  Publisher.  “**  Editor 

\f  ATT  viaTI  - - — - — 

<iay  Publication  *  o*  Sun- 

.‘itate  Age  ■  .Circulation  10.500 

Salary  Expe®c?e”l""  wtS  ®^t'*  Bt.tSS; 
Edito?  &  Publisher.  "‘®  ®°*  ’*5*. 

I  Cla-wifled  Adygrifatw 

sS'rxsr  '■•iittrr'*—"’  •"! 
™,”'sTj"Sr”’'F'BS 

details.  *  Publisher,  giving  fnll 

CLASSIFIED  advertlRlng - 

man  or  woman  #e  h*'*J"f  “•nager, 

partment  "Oond  sllarv”*’tb7lV.'**"'  **- 

mnnity.  cooperativS  *m^’».***^  ^  *““• 

000  ABC  dsii;  TiJT  77.- 

land.  N  J  ^38”™)®!*  ^°5rnsl,  Vine- 
delphia.  ■  ■  '"**••  ^fP®  Phil*. 


Display  Advertfafa;  - 

rtoSr*"'”' 

T.  B.,  TP.’J.XKVfflJK.'*'- 


I 
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HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


POSITION  open  for  experienced  man 
on  Pennsylvania  daily.  Salary  $75.00 
per  week,  plus  a  bonus  of  5%  for  in¬ 
creasing  active  accounts,  plus  10% 
on  all  new  accounts.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  department  of  three  men. 
Clive  complete  details.  Box  7069,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


LOUISIANA  DAILY  WANTS 

2  FULLY  EXPERIENCED 

LOCAL  DISPLAY  SALESMEN 

AOE  85  to  55  with  ear. 

Start  at  adequate  salary  and  name 
your  own  ticket  on  production.  Plenty 
of  competition  but  low  rates  help. 
Most  work  with  little  supervision, 
make  simple  layouts  and  write  copy 
that  SELLS.  Please  write  fully  to: 
Hal  Ganz,  admanager.  The  Journal, 
8524  Winbourne  Ave.,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana. 


ADVERTISING  Manager  for  success¬ 
ful  Connecticut  weekly.  One-man  de- 

fiartment.  Weekly  experience,  car, 
ayout,  copy  knowhow  needed.  Salary 
set-up  excellent.  Would  like  person¬ 
able  Joe  to  fit  in  with  close-knit  or¬ 
ganization.  P.  O.  Box  421,  Walling¬ 
ford,  Connecticut. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  strong 
ABC  weekiy  in  fast  growing  terri¬ 
tory.  30  miles  New  York  City.  Ex¬ 
perienced  sales,  layout.  Car  essential. 
Permanent.  Box  7164,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  salesman. 
Write  details,  background,  experience, 
military  status,  salary  requirements, 
when  available,  supply  references. 
Daily  Press,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  man  on 
daily  of  4,200  circulation.  Good  pay. 
News-Banner.  Bluffton,  Indiana.  Roger 
Swaim,  publisher. 


EXPERIBNOED  ADVERTISING  sales- 1 
man.  One  who  can  make  layouts  and 
write  retail  store  copy  and  who  has 
ability  to  sell.  Position  available 
now  on  the  advertising  staff  of  a  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper  in  New  Jersey, 
a  short  distance  from  New  York.  Box 
7168,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPENING  available  for  display  man¬ 
ager  on  Pennsylvania  daily.  Must 
have  at  least  10  years’  experience. 
Give  complete  information.  Box  7129, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  LADY  with  retail  advertising 
experience,  who  can  make  layouts  and 
write  retail  store  copy  and  who  has 
selling  ability.  Position  available  on 
the  advertising  staff  of  a  daily  and 
'Sunday  newspaper  in  New  Jersey,  32 
miles  from  New  York.  Box  7167,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


COPYREADER  for  fast  metropolitan 
morning  desk.  Most  have  five  years 
experience  on  newspaper  of  good 
standing.  Reply  with  full  details,  in¬ 
cluding  references.  Job  now  open. 
Write  Box  7014.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  REPORTER  AND 
PHOTOGRAPHER  for  three  growing 
prize-winning  weeklies  in  metropolitan 
area  in  Milwaukee  County.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  amb'tious  woman.  Box 
7127,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

COPY-READER — Daily  newspaper  in 
western  United  States  is  in  need  of 
copy  reader  either  beginner  or  man 
with  experience.  Prefer  applicant 
who  is  familiar  with  west  or  who  now 
resides  west  of  Mississippi.  Vacancy 
is  war  replacement  but  successful  ap¬ 
plicant  may  become  permanent  staff 
member.  Please  detail  education  and 
experience.  Box  7120,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisner.  _ 

REPORTER,  young  woman  preferred, 
journalism  school  or  college,  with  some 
experience.  Northern  N.  E.  daily: 
Make  first  let*e-  romplete.  Box  7067. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORS 

Employee  Publications 

LARGE  company  has  opportunities 
for  several  plant  paper  editors,  age 
24-30,  in  South,  Southwest  and  Mid¬ 
west.  Journalism  experience  essential. 
$300-400  month  to  start.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  complete  background  data,  stating 
draft  status.  Box  7072,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MAN  WITH  experience  both  on  street 
and  in  news  room,  preferably  includ¬ 
ing  some  on  small  to  medium  daily, 
who  has  written  editorials  or  is  ready 
to  do  it.  Sound  education,  broad 
knowledge  of  nation  required.  Must 
know  what  editorial  page  is  about. 
Job  with  small  syndicate,  good  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  State  experience, 
background,  salary,  when  available. 
Box  7140,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  afternoon  daily,  em¬ 
phasis  local  news.  Camera  experience. 
Permanent  position  for  stable,  sea¬ 
soned  married  man.  Starting  salary 
$70.  Kenneth  G.  Meuser,  Monett 
(Missouri)  Times. 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  Young  woman 
with  technical  skill.  Pine  personality. 
Splendid  opportunity  on  picture¬ 
conscious  Southern  daily.  Box  7170, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


RADIO  news  editor  for  WEOK, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  complete 
details  or  call  Mr.  Barry,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  8300. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  in  multi-campus, 
active  middlewestem  sport  town  of 
100,000.  Requisites:  Top  writer,  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability,  promotion  sense,  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  good  habits,  attractive 
personality.  Excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Prefer  middle  western.  In 
30’s.  Apply  Box  7118,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  Two  reporter-pho¬ 
tographers  in  Southwest.  Excellent 
salary.  Immediate  openings.  Box 
7117.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WANTED:  WIRE  desk  assistant  by 
medium  sized  Southern  morning  daily. 
State  experience,  salary  expected.  Box 

7144,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Young  lady  to  handle  so¬ 
ciety,  edit  correspondence,  do  fea¬ 
tures,  occasional  news  by  small  but 
active  afternoon  daily.  Prefer  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate,  unmarried,  person¬ 
able.  Opening  available  about  March 
1.  Pino  opportunity  for  one  seeking 
general  experience.  Write:  Editor, 
The  Nevada  Daily  Mail,  Nevada,  Mis¬ 
souri. 


Salesmen 


FOR  A  FEW  RIGHT  MEN 
Some  good  states  in  Midwest, 
South  ft  Northwest  open  for  top- 
notch  men  already  traveling 
for  responsible  firms  to  repre¬ 
sent  Community  Surveys  as  side 
line.  Years  of  successful  case 
histories  have  proved  our  pro¬ 
-am  brings  important  increased 
linage  and  educates  merchants 
about  Why  and  How  to  advertise. 
It  costs  the  paper  nothing. 
Liberal  bonuses  to  paper’s 
staff  for  signing  sponsors.  I 
will  be  at  NAEA  in  Chicago  Jan. 
20  to  24.  or  write  me,  Wid 
Gunning,  14027  Rubier  Road, 
Sherman  Oaks,  Calif. 


_ Mcchanlcftl 

ASSISTANT  FOREMAN,  competent  to 
art  as  machinist  for  7,000  circula¬ 
tion  evening  paMr  in  New  England. 
Open  Shop.  Permanent  position. 
Pleasant  surroundings.  Box  7087, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

PRESSMAN  or  combination  Pressman- 
stereotyper  wanted.  Duplex  Unitubn- 
lar  press,  all  modem  equipment  on 
daily  of  13.000  circulation.  Excellent 
hours,  wage  scale,  other  benefits. 
CAPE  COD  STANDARD  TIMES 
Hyannis,  Massachusetts 
Telephone — Hyannis  1200. 

,  TELETYPESETTER  Tape  -  Puncher, 
I  permanent,  $2.00  per  hour.  Mnst  be 
thoroughly  experienced.  Good  eqnip- 
,  ment.  No  labor  trouble.  Write  Bex 
7000,  IMitor  ft  Pnblisber. 


PLANT  SUPERINTENDENT — Print¬ 
ing  equipment  technician  who  can  su¬ 
pervise  maintenance  of  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  in  plant  geared  to  produce 
morning,  evening,  Sunday  newspapers, 
letter  press  and  offset  printing,  pho¬ 
toengraving  —  for  top  production. 
Should  be  good  on  personnel  handling. 
BECKLEY  NEWSPAPERS  CORPO¬ 
RATION,  Beckley,  West  Virginia. 


WANTED  for  expansion,  combination 
Duplex  pressman  printer  or  printer 
pressman  for  job  department  and 
straight  matter  Linotype  operator. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  ability.  Excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions,  40  hours  plus  4  guaranteed 
over  time  hours  if  desired.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt,  single  men  preferred.  Write 
fully  or  phone  News  and  Views,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  North  Carolina, 


PRINTING  SUPT.  NEEDED 
WE  NEED  over-all  technical  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  superintendent  to  plan  and  ad¬ 
minister  all  printing  activities  relating 
to  large  printing  department  maintained 
by  our  mail  order  bouse.  Located  in 
midwest  city  of  50,000.  Must  have 

alert,  oorapetent,  management-minded 
man  who  can  assume  and  discharge  full 
responsibility.  Write  in  detail,  cover¬ 
ing  salary  lequirement,  draft  status  and 
all  facts.  Interviews  will  be  arranged 
with  suitable  applicants.  Box  7173, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


INSTRIimON 


l.initType —  Prinnng 


LINOTYPE — INTERTYPE 
SKILLED  Operators  always  in  de¬ 
mand.  Basic  course  12  weeks.  OHIO 
LINOTYPE  SCHOOL.  Logan  18,  Ohio. 


WRITF.RS’  SERVICES 


LMeraiY  Agency  _ 


NEWISPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles.  Books.  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40  St.  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  wanted 


I  WOULD  LIKE 
TO  CHANGE  POSITIONS 


EXCELLENT  NEWSPAPER  AND 
BUSINESS  BACKGROUND 


I  am  presently  employed  as  islw 
advertising  manager  for  a  nations^ 
known  firm  with  top  reputation  in  n. 
tail  sales  promotions,  retail  advertii- 
ing  and  business  analysis  progriM 
for  retail  stores. 

BEFORE  entering  the  advertiiiii 
and  sales  promotion  field*  1  owned  ia4 
published  two  large  and  succestbl 
semi-weekly  newspapers. 

I  have  a  good  and  well-ronndti 
newspaper  background.  This  inclndti 
reporting,  copy  writing,  space  sal«- 
man,  editor,  and  feature  writing  tbtt 
won  two  press  association  awards. 

MY  age  is  38.  I  am  a  hard  worker, 
in  good  health,  capable  of  handliii 
any  executive  position  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  out  of  the  metropolitsi 
area. 

AS  an  advertising  and  sales  execs 
live  I  can  assume  any  responsible  po¬ 
sition  for  manufacture,  retailer,  ir 
newspaper,  if  that  position  demands 
someone  to  train  or  supervise  a  sslss 
or  advertising  staff,  write  copy  tktt 
sells,  or  be  sole  to  sell. 

I  enjoy  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  my  present  employer.  If  I  am  sbls 
to  make  a  change  it  will  be  for  per¬ 
sonal  reasons.  Salary  in  five  figures. 
Will  go  anywhere. 


Write  Box  7171,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

AND  BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE 
DAILY  and  weekly  field.  Former 
publisher,  proven  record.  Best  cre¬ 
dentials.  Box  7079,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT 
25  YEARS  experience  dailies,  combi¬ 
nations,  weeklies.  Draft  exempt.  Out¬ 
standing  record.  Competent,  mature 
judgment,  management  experience  all 
departments.  Excellent  references — 
abilKy,  integrity,  responsibility.  As¬ 
sure  publisher  of  capable  assistant. 
Details  please.  Box  7081,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  or  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager  available  immediately. 
Age  49.  Entire  career  successful 
newspaper  executive.  Retail.  National 
and  Classified  inside  and  outside  sales 
leadership.  Widely  experienced  in 
space-gaining  promotions,  special  edi¬ 
tions.  Fine  health  and  habits.  Undis- 
pntable  references.  Married.  Appre¬ 
ciate  some  details  your  operation  and 
salary  your  first  letter.  Box  7185, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 

OR  ASSISTANT  to  busy  pnblisber. 
22-yesr  record  of  successful  manage¬ 
ment  on  small  and  large  papers  in 
highly  competitive  fields.  Clspable  of 
handling  all  advertising,  news,  circu¬ 
lation,  production  and  labor  problems. 
VERY  conscious  of  the  relation  of 
costs  to  profits  and  have  outstanding 
record  of  profitable  operations. 

CAN  secure  complete  cooperation  of 
department  heads  and  work  with  them 
to  increase  production. 

46  YEARS  old,  family,  university 
graduate,  active  in  civic  affairs.  Avail¬ 
able  settlement  of  partnership. 
RF.SPON8IBILITT  and  opportunity 
to  participate  in  profits  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  salary.  Prefer  East  or 
South.  Box  7147)>  Gdftor  ft  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL 
GENERAL  MANAGER 
AND  PUBLISHER 

SEEKS  top  or  back  stop  job  with  I 
challenge.  Experienced  in  small, 
metropolitan  and  chain  general  mu- 
agement.  A  cost-cutter  and  builder  sf 
circulation  and  advertising.  Know  sll 
departments  including  mechanical,  la¬ 
bor  relations,  and  promotion.  Age  44, 
University  graduate,  business  admla- 
istration  and  journalism,  pins  20  yssn 
practical  experience  in  tough  competi¬ 
tive  spots.  Bo.i  7104,  Editor  ft  Psh- 
lisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 
OR  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
MAN  with  exceptional  experience  all 
departments  desires  permanent  cos- 
nection  with  daily  7,000  to  25.004 
Urge  interview.  After  study  of  opw 
ation,  if  I  cannot  increase  your  sa- 
nnal  net  revenue  to  more  than  donNi 
salary  asked.  I  shall  not  accept  posi' 
tion.  Outstanding  references.  Addrsn 
Box  7139,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBLISHING  EXECUTIVE 

VETERAN,  37,  married,  2  childrsa. 
Nine  years  book  publishing,  especisUi 
reference,  with  editorial,  prodnetios. 
selling,  management  responsibility. 
Some  newspaper,  magazine  experi¬ 
ence,  plus  knowledge  typography, 
printing,  binding,  ad  layout,  direct 
mall  techniques.  Now  employed,  but 
wants  change,  preferably  West.  B«s 
7130,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


JIIJ  OperatlUDB. 

iplete  cooperation  of  CARTOONIST-Artist,  experienced,  ds- 
and  work  with  them  sires  position  on  metropolitan  daily 
uction.  newspaper.  Box  7075,  Editor  ft  P*** 

,  family,  university  lisher. 

in  civic  affairs.  Avail-  —  —  ...  — 

if  partnership.  FORMER  Engineering  draftsman,  sx* 

Y  and  opportunity  36,  single,  draft  exempt,  seeks  op**' 
profits  more  impor-  ing  as  beginner  in  art  department  sa 
•j.  Prefer  East  or  newspaper.  Go  anywhere.  SamplM 
“Edftor  ft  Publisher.  furnished  on  request.  Box  7157,  Edl' 
tor  ft  Publisher, 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  lanuary  13,  1951 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


LATIN  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS! 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER  of  Span- 
iih  incestry,  20  years'  experience 
«ith  National  monthly  and  weekly 
BSfssine.  Last  seven  years  with  daily 
lewipspers.  Thorough  knowledge  all 
phues  of  circulation,  little  merchant 
pits,  ABC  regulations,  promotion 
throogh  sales  crews,  schools,  groups, 
•M.  Wishes  position  with  Spanish 
sigssine  or  daily  newspaper,  prefer 
Htxico.  Complete  thorough  knowledge 
Spanish,  d  Tears  in  Latin  America. 
Bsi  7049,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  manager,  18  years 
•iperience  one  company.  ABO,  little 
Mrrhant  plan,  etc.  Best  of  refer- 
Mcei,  now  employed — wants  change. 
10  to  25.000  circulation.  40  years  of 
igs.  War  2  veteran.  No  military 
itstns.  Car,  family  man.  Southwest, 
^x  7068.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
14  TEARS  experience  on  metropolitan 
pipers.  Can  promote  and  maintain 
circnlation  in  all  its  phases.  Record 
to  serve  as  proof.  Finest  references. 
Age  37,  married,  two  children.  Will 
wcept  job  with  present  challenge  and 
titisfying  future.  Available  now.  Box 
7119.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  Manager  seeks 
change.  Aggressive  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  all  phases  of  operation. 
Prefers  East.  Available  within  rea- 
■onahle  time.  References  first  class. 
Box  7137.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Clas.sified  Advertisiiic 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  More  than 
20  years  experience  on  large,  medium 
sited  and  small  properties.  Proven 
producer.  Sound  constructive  meth¬ 
ods.  Capable  of  handling  most  diffi¬ 
cult  assignments.  Prefer  salary  and 
commission  on  net  revenue  increase. 
Top  references.  Box  7158,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
NOW  employed,  wants  change,  mar¬ 
ried.  draft  exempted.  Good  sound 
clusified  experience.  Box  7115,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


_  Cnirespondents 


CORRESPONDENT— Newark,  N.  J. 
ires.  Spot  news,  feature  or  trade  pa¬ 
per  coverage.  College  grad  with  10 
years’  experience  available  on  fee  or 
retainer  basis.  Box  7128,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  . 


CORRESPONDENT  in  Europe.  Ex¬ 
news  service.  Take  share-expense  as¬ 
signments.  Contact  R.  H.  Lindsay, 
Parlement.  Dcurle,  Belgium. 


EUROPEAN  ASSIGNMENTS 

Experienced  newspapwerwoman  leav¬ 
ing  for  France.  Germany,  England 
end  of  month.  Will  accept  calibre  as- 
tignments.  Box  7160,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


ADVERTISING  Executive,  age  38,  ex¬ 
empt  military  service,  well  rounded 
experience,  seeks  position  as  Adver¬ 
tising  manager  or  assistant  on  daily 
in  Midwest.  Write  Box  7070,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


TOP  LINEAGE  ADMAN 
M.ANAOER,  12  years  competitive  ex¬ 
perience.  Draft  exempt.  Good  pro¬ 
moter.  Sound  character  and  back¬ 
ground.  Commission  or  salary  and 
commission  only.  Address  Box  7150, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


display  salesman,  capable,  ex¬ 
perienced,  young,  married  and  am¬ 
bitions.  Seek  position  around  New 
England.  Box  7073,  Editor  4  Pub- 
liiher. 


ADVERTISING-Businees  Manager  for 
medium-sixe  daily.  Age  40,  married, 
to  years  consistent  increases.  Good 
eopy,  excellent  layouts.  Department 
management  plus  key  accounts,  or 
management  plus  ideas,  campaigns 
snd  promotion  for  staff.  Prefer  my 
native  Texas  or  other  Southwest  lo- 
!‘*U"n.  Box  7166.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


advertising  salesman.  Vet  33, 
drsft  exempt.  Missouri  B.J.  and  M.A. 
Owns  1950  car,  has  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  advertising  salesman  on 
5"'*''opolitan  daily.  Seeks  position  on 
daily  in  Southwest,  but  will  go  any¬ 
where.  Best  references.  Hard  work¬ 
er.  Minimum  rf5.  Box  7146,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 


display  MANAGER-Salesman,  25. 
veteran.  Married.  Child,  J-Sehool 
graduate,  own  car.  Manager  and  salea- 
man  on  weeklies,  semi-weekly,  daily- 
eirculation  to  30.000.  Seek  reloca- 
tjon.  Box  7114,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

salesman,  who  sells  to  build,  can 
make  ^tractive  layouts,  write  selling 
years’  experience.  Avaiiable 
!J"?*'^'«‘eiy.  Age  30.  single,  car.  Box 
7124,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


DRAFT  exempt.  Vet,  26,  B.A.  Eng¬ 
lish,  1  year  graduate  English.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  Some  reporting 
experience.  Free  lance  writing.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Available  now.  Bos 
7052,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DBSKMAN  —  Good 
on  heads,  makeup.  Fast.  Now  em¬ 
ployed,  Draft  exempt.  Box  7051,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 


PH.B.,  two  years  graduate  English 
Department;  University  Chicago. 
Know  some  photo.  Married,  one 
child,  vet.  Any  where  West.  George 
Marro,  General  Delivery,  Estes  Park, 
Colorado. 


REPORTER,  published  and  edited 
weekly  in  eastern  city,  bought  out. 
Seeks  spot  on  daily.  Vet,  24,  college 
grad,  single,  with  car.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  7040.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  assistant,  experienced  in 
research,  editing,  writing  on  library 
publications.  Competent  secretary. 
Box  7056,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  graduate,  5  years 
business  experience,  wants  beginning 
job  on  Soiitbern  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Box  7055,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


VETERAN,  24,  Recent  B.8.  in  Jonr- 
nalism,  SDX,  desires  editorial  posi¬ 
tion  on  small  daily  or  suburban  week¬ 
ly  in  New  England  or  New  York 
state.  Some  weekly  experience.  Box 
7038,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


COPY-READER,  17  years  metropolitan 
experience,  now  employed  on  fast 
desk,  wants  to  edit  foreign,  amuse¬ 
ment  or  book  pages.  Married,  chil¬ 
dren.  draftproof,  healthy,  sober.  Box 
7063.  Editor  4  Publisher 


EDITOR-REPORTER  seeks  work  on 
growing  paper.  Can  handle  wire  copy, 
heads,  any  beat.  Five  years’  know¬ 
how.  Drau  exempt  vet.  cast  or  West 
Coast  or  Rockies.  Box  7082,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


REPORTER  Adman,  27,  Vet.  News 
bureau  reporter ;  ad  copy  and  report¬ 
er  for  ipoup  of  weeklies.  Journalism 
grad  with  honors.  Own  car.  Seeks 
interesting  situation.  Box  7078,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 


I  WANT  A  CHALLENGING  job  with 
a  FUTURE.  Experienced  reporter. 
Degree  in  political  science.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt.  References.  Box  7108,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


•ASSI-STANT  Editor,  after  2  years  on 
New  .Jersey  weekly,  wants  to  utilise 
4  years  daily  experience — News,  fea¬ 
tures,  rewrite,  wire,  makeup,  etc. 
Young  woman,  excellent  references. 
Box  7134,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


B.  .4.  ENGLISH,  Vet.  25,  wants  to 
begin  newspaper  career  on  daily.  Lo¬ 
cate  anywhere.  Now  available.  Box 
7121.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


DAILY  or  weekly  editorial-side  posi¬ 
tion.  Jonmallsm  honors  graduate. 
Sigma  Delta  Ohi  ontstandii^  graduate 
and  scholarship  awards.  Can  handle 
camera.  Married  veteran,  28.  17 

months  trade  journal  experience. 
Available  immediately.  Box  7147, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT,  4  years’ 
experience  foreign  news,  international 
affairs.  Widely  traveled.  Fluent 
French,  German.  Age  26,  draft  ex¬ 
empt.  Box  7169.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  reporter,  28,  three  years 
experience  with  two  large  dailies.  Ac¬ 
curate  news  getter  and  expert  writer. 
All  beats,  general  assignment,  fea- 
tnres,  theater  critic.  BJ  and  BA  Mis¬ 
souri.  SDX  scholarship  award,  KTA 
member.  Married  veteran,  now  em- 
I  ployed.  Top  references,  clippings,  pho¬ 
tograph.  Minimum,  $65  a  week. 
Write  Box  7143.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


CONSERVE  THAT  PAPER 

Tabloid,  other  tight-paper  experience 
provides  know-how  to  lick  newsprint 
scarcity.  Started  young  (now  42),  25 
years  writing,  editing,  make-up  quali¬ 
fies  for  editor,  managing  or  city  edi¬ 
tor  small  daily  or  live  weekly.  Em¬ 
ployed  big  city  but  want  to  settle  per¬ 
manently,  raise  youngsters  in  pleas¬ 
ant  small  community.  Box  7122,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  top  city  weekly  seeks 
change.  Knows  editorial  production. 
Young,  married,  college;  experience 
on  metropolitan  daily.  Excellent  writ¬ 
er-editor.  Box  '7133,  Editor  4  Fnb- 
lisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  on  every  news  desk, 
adept  at  make-up  and  eliminating 
overset.  Easterner,  48,  snd  married 
seeks  job  in  $6,000-$6,500  range  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  Box  7112,  Editor  4 
Publisher. _ 

Farm  Editor  or  Assistant 

QUALIFIED  as  editor  of  state  farm 
or  trade  publication,  or  as  extension 
editor.  ’Top  experience.  Under  40, 
family.  Want  permanent  post  in  mid¬ 
west  or  west.  Box  7148,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial  _ _ 


MR.  EDITOR,  does  your  coverage  of 
fine  arts  activities  attract  readers, 
stimulate  opinion,  lend  prestige  to 
your  paper!  Raise  local  standards, 
promote  community  effort!  If  not, 
consider  hiring  a  successful  specialist 
with  nose  sharpened  on  beat  and  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  (but  no  writer  of  jour¬ 
nalese;)  university  and  professional 
school  background;  postgraduate 
studies  in  music  performance,  fine 
arts  history,  philosophy,  journalism; 
knows  most  art  museums  east  of  the 
Mississippi;  five  years’  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  includes  by-lined  column 
writing,  copy'  and  department  editing, 
mostly  on  metropolitan  papers ;  pre¬ 
newspaper  experience  in  writing,  arts, 
public  relations;  frankly  graying  wom¬ 
an,  proven  acceptable  professionally, 
personally,  socially;  Irish  tempera¬ 
ment  under  control;  best  references. 

Box  7126,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

RECENT  Journalism  graduate,  Eng¬ 
lish  major,  anxious  to  start — any  edi¬ 
torial  capacity,  anywhere.  Copy  edit¬ 
ing  and  advertising  experience.  Box 

7116,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Editorship  of  one  down 
in  the  month  and/or  heels  daily,  any 
sise.  Purpose:  to  rejuvenate  same. 
Qualifications:  background,  imagina¬ 
tion,  DRIVE.  Prefer  South.  Box  7149, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


HARD-HITTING  managing  editor  with 
record  of  accomplishment  leaving  top 
foreign  company  public  relations  post. 
Experienced  advertising,  promotion. 
Draft  exempt.  Box  7107,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


TOP  FLIGHT  NEWSMAN 
40,  22  years’  experience  with  AP 
and  large  dailies  seeks  job  with  ag¬ 
gressive  paper.  Can  fill  any  editorial 
position.  Box  7131,  Editor  4  Pnb- 

NEWS  EDITOR  on  18,000  daily,  now 
employed,  seeks  change.  Missouri 
graduate,  29.  single;  39  months  han¬ 
dling  AP,  U.P.  wires.  Page  -  make¬ 
up;  handling  city  desk  one  night 
weekly;  assume  managing  editor’s 
duties  when  he  away;  will  consider 
all  offers.  Box  7141,  Editor  4  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

NEWS 

SPORTS  EDITOR 
OR  WRITER 

LONG  experience  on  desk  snd  news 
coverage.  Well  oualifled  with  strong 
newspaper  daily  background.  Respon 
sible  snd  capable.  How  are  the  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  western  part  of 
the  U.  S.f  No  draft  problem.  Em¬ 
ployed,  but  would  like  to  move.  Box 
7136,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


NEW  YORK  editor  wants  editorial 
writing  position  West  or  South.  Box 
7111.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

YOUNG  MAN,  23,  BA.,  MA.  One 
year  to  present  on  New  York  daily;  in 
morgue,  on  newsroom  floor,  and  as 
space-rate  writer.  Editorial  assistant 
for  one  year.  Editor  of  college  year¬ 
book  and  newspaper.  Single.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt.  Will  relocate.  Type,  drive  car. 
Box  7172,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


ReporTer,  Rewrite,  Desk 

Native  New  York  City;  20  years  large 
dailies;  all  beats.  Veteran,  active, 
healthy,  temjMrate.  References.  Any¬ 
where  east  U.  8.  short  notice.  Please 
state  salary.  P.  O.  Box  310,  Mt.  Mc¬ 
Gregor,  New  York. 


RESERVIST-Veteran  seeks  reporting 
or  desk  job  anywhere.  Nearly  three 
years  daily  reporting,  plus  radio  news. 
Missouri  nadnate.  George  Cominos, 
1368  Hodiamont,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

SPORTS  writer,  2%  years  on  daily 
as  sports  editor.  All  phases  sports 
daily  column,  camera,  makeup,  wire 
copy.  B.A.  English,  vet,  draft  exempt, 
go  anywhere.  Box  7123,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


Y'OUNG  WOMAN,  with  humor,  origi¬ 
nality,  accuracy,  desires  newspaper 
work  as  reporter,  feature  writer.  Ex¬ 
perience:  college  English  teaching, 
roofreading,  some  feature  writing. 


QUALIFIED,  dsily-paper-experienced 
advertising  man-printer  seeks  position 
as  advertising  and/or  typography  in¬ 
structor.  Young,  family  man,  intelli¬ 
gent.  industrious.  Universitjr  of  Min¬ 
nesota  BA.  Excellent  training  and 
references,  some  teaching  experience. 
Pacific  northwest  or  far  west  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  7151,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

_ Mechanical _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
mechanical  superintendent,  assistant 
to  publisher — now  employed,  wants  to 
make  new  connection  with  newspaper 
needing  a  thorough  job  from  stand- 

?oint  of  eIBciency  and  economy.  Fre¬ 
er  open  shop  operation.  Box  7096, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  or  Composing  Room 
•Superintendent.  Top-flight  executive, 
45,  more  than  30  years’  experience 
with  thorough  knowledge  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  costs;  proven  record  of  ac¬ 
complishment.  desires  change.  Strict¬ 
ly  sober.  Top-notch  references.  Inter¬ 
view  arranged.  Confidential.  Box 
7065.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER:  Do  you  need  a 
good  composing  foreman  or  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent  that  knows  how  to 
handle  men  and  promote  harmony! 
Box  ’1113,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


PhotogriphHi 


TOP  NYC  LENSMAN 
WISHES  to  relocate,  capable  handling 
staff  or  single.  10  years  successful 
background  in  news,  features,  pub¬ 
licity.  Samples  available  via  air  mail. 
Married.  Age  37.  Own  ear.  Box  7102, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


15  YEARS  of  all  around  a»erienee, 
including  color,  age  84.  Presently 
employed  on  large  Midwest  daily  and 
Sunday.  Desire  change  for  personal 
reasons.  Best  references.  Member 
NPPA.  Box  7074.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


PHOTXYGRAPHBR:  Married,  veteran, 
32  years  of  age,  currently  employed 
as  combination  photoengraver-pnotog- 
rapher  on  10.000  daily.  One  year  on 
paper,  ten  years  photo  ei^erience — 
commercial.  Navy,  retail.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  I.ate  model  ear.  Complete 
Speed  Graphic  ontfit.  Prefer  north¬ 
east  or  Pacifle  northwest.  Box  7125, 
Editor  4  Pnblisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


A  “ruckus”  is  developing  over 
a  series  of  ads  sent  out  by  the 
National  Tax  Equality  Association 
to  newspapers  for  local  sponsor¬ 
ship. 

On  page  18  of  our  Nov.  18 
issue,  E&P  carried  a  brief  story 
headlined:  “Tax  the  Untaxed  Se¬ 
ries  of  Ads  Now  Available.”  It 
was  all  about  a  new  series  of  mats 
available  free  at  NTEA  offices  in 
Chicago;  reported  the  first  series 
was  run  in  1949  in  467  small 
dailies  and  weeklies  and  in  1950 
the  second  series  ran  in  807  pa¬ 
pers;  and  contained  this  para¬ 
graph: 

“Aim  of  the  ads  is  to  bring 
business  now  exempt  from  federal 
income  taxes  into  the  taxable  fold. 
Such  exempt  operations  now  in¬ 
clude  cooperative  organizations, 
mutual  savings  banks,  state  and 
federal  savings  and  loan  associa¬ 
tions  and  some  small  mutual  fire 
and  casualty  fire  firms,  according 
to  Paul  H.  Martin,  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  of  NTEA.” 

Mr.  Martin  also  claimed  credit 
for  his  organization  in  passage  of 
federal  tax  legislation  in  the  past 
two  years  bringing  independent 
businesses  operated  by  churches, 
educational  and  religious  organi¬ 
zations  within  the  revenue  code. 

The  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  this 
story  when  we  received  a  letter 
from  Frederick  S.  Gram,  director 
of  public  relations  of  the  Group 
Health  Mutual,  Inc.,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  accusing  E&P  for  “circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Big  Lie.”  He  called 
attention  to  Mr.  Martin’s  quote 
(above)  and  wrote: 

“The  fact  that  you  qualify  the 
statement  does  not,  it  seems  to 
me,  discharge  your  obligation  to 
your  readers.  The  truth  ought 
to  be  important  enough  to  get  a 
passing  nod,  and  the  truth  is  that 
cooperative  organizations  and  mu¬ 
tual  organizations  which  earn  in¬ 
comes  pay  taxes  on  those  in¬ 
comes.”  Mr.  Gram  noted  his  own 
organization’s  income  tax  last 
year  as  $20,334  and  that  a  “large 
regional  cooperative  organization” 
paid  income  taxes  “in  excess  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars.” 
Then  he  charged  “certain  sections 
of  the  newspaper  industry  joining 
up  with  a  notorious  propaganda 
agency  to  promote  a  campaign  of 
falsehood.” 


sota  Association  of  Cooperatives. 
Mr.  Peterson,  in  the  “release,” 
described  the  NTEA  ads  as  a 
“smear  campaign,”  added  the 
“statements  in  the  ads  are  largely 
untrue,”  and  said  the  200,000 
members  of  cooperatives  in 
Minnesota  are  not  “‘tax  dodgers’ 
or  slackers,  as  charged  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  NTEA  ads.” 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
ads  make  no  such  charge  against 
individuals,  we  were  going  to  let 
the  whole  matter  lay  there  with 
the  explanation  “the  ‘release’  at¬ 
tempts  to  answer  statements  made 
in  the  ad  copy  and  we  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  open  our  columns  to  a 
free-for-all  on  the  relative  merits 
of  the  taxing  formulae.”  If  the 
co-ops  had  issued  a  series  of  “re¬ 
plying”  ads,  we  would  have  duly 
reported  that  fact. 

So,  we  were  prepared  to  let 
the  matter  drop  until  we  received 
a  copy  of  a  letter  Mr.  Peterson 
has  written  to  many  weeklies  and 
dailies  in  Minnesota.  The  letter, 
definitely  a  pressure  attempt,  seems 
to  drag  the  subject  back  into  the 
realm  of  this  column — therefore, 
this  lengthy  account. 


We  told  Mr.  Gram  that  it  was 
not  our  responsibility  to  take  a 
position  on  the  campaign  but  that 
we  were  merely  reporting  to  the 
industry  that  these  ad  mats  were 
available  for  local  sponsorship. 

Mr.  Gram  came  back  immed¬ 
iately  with  another  letter  saying 
he  resented  “being  smeared,”  and 
enclosing  a  “release”  for  E&P 
to  use  quoting  Harry  J.  Peterson, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Minne- 


The  letter,  addressed  “To 
Newspaper  Editors  and  Publish¬ 
ers,”  states:  “This  series  of  ads 
is  part  of  a  smear  campaign 
against  cooperatives.  The  state¬ 
ments  in  the  ad  are  largely  un¬ 
true.  Members  of  the  Minnesota 
Association  of  Cooperatives  resent 
it  most  deeply.” 

After  pointing  out  that  about 
“one-third  of  the  population  of 
the  state  ...  are  members  of 
cooperatives  .  .  .  they  are  not  ‘tax 
dodgers’  or  slackers  as  charged 
in  the  proposed  NTEA  ads,”  the 
letter  states: 

“If  these  ads  appear  in  Minne¬ 
sota  newspapers  it  will  stir  up 
much  resentment  and  ill-feeling 
which  will  have  only  negative  re¬ 
sults.  However,  if  you  feel  that 
you  must  run  these  ads,  may  we 
suggest  that  the  firms  paying  for 
the  space  be  required  to  place 
their  name  under  the  ad.  Local 
merchants  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  hide  behind  the  NTEA 
in  Chicago. 

“We  are  certain  that  if  you  dis¬ 
cuss  this  problem  with  some  of 
your  farmer  friends  you  will 
quickly  get  their  reaction,  partic¬ 
ularly  if  they  are  members  of  the 
cooperatives,”  Mr.  Peterson  con¬ 
cluded. 

The  letter,  obviously,  is  a  veiled 
threat  to  the  newspapers  of  Minne¬ 
sota  that  they  will  incur  the  wrath 
of  the  cooperatives  if  they  so 
much  as  print  the  ads.  It  is  a 
veiled  threat,  also,  against  any 
merchant  or  advertiser  who  might 
have  the  courage  to  sign  his  name 
to  the  NTEA  ads. 


We  don’t  approve  of  publishing 
opinion  ads  without  revealing  who 
paid  for  them.  But  even  more  do 
we  deplore  pressure  groups  which 
force  a  person  or  an  organization 
or  advertiser  to  resort  to  subter¬ 
fuge  in  getting  his  opinions  across 
because  he  fears  retaliation  for 
saying  what  he  truly  thinks. 

NTEA  has  a  perfect  right  to 
offer  ads — whether  paid  for  or  for 
local  sponsorship — expressing  the 
opinions  of  its  membership  on  the 
tax  structure.  The  co-ops  and  their 
associations  have  a  similar  right 
to  present  their  opinions. 

Action  101  (12)  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  C!ode  provides  the 
exemptions  for  the  co-ops.  There 
may  be  some  that  do  not  take 
advantage  of  it.  The  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  says  it  has  no 
figures  available  on  the  propor¬ 
tion  which  utilize  the  exemption. 
But  it  is  the  Bureau’s  impression, 
according  to  what  E&P  has  been 
told,  that  the  general  pattern  of 
co-ops  is  utilizing  the  advantages 
of  that  section. 

But  whether  they  use  it  or  not, 
the  discussion  is  not  over  which 
do  and  which  do  not  and  to  what 
extent.  The  argument  basically  re¬ 
volves  around  the  formula  itself 
— whether  or  not  Section  101  (12) 
should  exist. 

There’s  a  legitimate  subject  for 
debate  in  and  out  of  the  ads. 

But  neither  that  nor  any  other 
political  or  economic  subject  pro¬ 
vides  an  excuse  for  one  side  or 
the  other  to  apply  pressure  against 
newspapers  to  support  or  refrain 
from  supporting  either  one. 


'Clearance  Service' 

For  Technical  Stories 

Washington  —  Requests 
from  writers  for  guidance  on 
whether  technological  information 
should  be  published  have  been 
reaching  government  agencies  in 
sufficient  number  to  warrant  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  “clearance  service,” 
Commerce  Secretary  Sawyer  an¬ 
nounced  in  setting  up  a  new 
branch  of  the  Office  of  Technical 
Services. 

Establishment  of  the  service  fol¬ 
lowed  a  study  of  recommendations 
made  by  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Internal  &curity,  of 
the  National  Security  Council. 

Material,  or  inquiries,  may  be 
submitted  to  OTS  for  advice 
which,  Mr.  Sawyer  said,  may  be 
followed  or  not  as  the  questioner 
sees  fit — except,  of  course,  where 
it  touches  material  statutorily  or 
otherwise  declared  to  be  restricted 
or  confidential. 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Jan.  15  —  New  York  Sttfe 
Associated  Dailies,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo^ 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  16— New  England  Dail; 
Newspaper  Assn.,  winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Jan.  16  —  Associated  Prea 
Board  of  Directors  meetini, 
New  York  City. 

Jan.  16-17 — New  York  Stale 
Publishers  Assn.,  winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo^ 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  17-18  —  New  England 
Association  of  Circulatioi 
Managers,  annual  meetini, 
Hotel  Kenmore,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  18-20 — ^Tennessee  Prea 
Assn.,  midwinter  convention, 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

Jan.  19-20 — Wyoming  Prea 
Assn,  meeting.  Pains  Hotel, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Jan.  19-20— Idaho  Editorial 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

Jan.  19-20  —  Virginia  Prea 
Assn.,  annual  midwinter  meet¬ 
ing,  Williamsburg  Lodge,  Wfl- 
liamsburg,  Va. 

Jan.  21-23  —  Northeastern 
Classified  Advertising  Manag¬ 
ers,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Mayflower,  Washington,  D,  C 

Jan.  22-24— Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  25-27 — Kentucky  Prea 
Assn.,  midwinter  meeting, 
Brown  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Jan.  26-27  —  Allied  Daily 
Newsapers  of  Washington,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Washington  Ath¬ 
letic  Club,  battle. 

Jan.  26-27 — Michigan  Prea 
Assn.,  83d  annual  convention, 
Hotel  Aldo,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Jan.  26-28 — Canadian  Maa- 
aging  Editors  Conference,  meet¬ 
ing,  Quebec  City,  Canada. 

Jan.  27 — ^Texas  Press  Assa, 
midwinter  meeting,  Austin. 
Texas. 
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Slogan  Advocated 

Borger,  Tex.  —  J.  C.  Phillips, 
editor  and  general  manager  of  the 
News  Herald,  is  calling,  in  editori¬ 
als,  for  the  adoption  of  a  nation¬ 
wide  slogan  reading  “Communism 
Must  Be  Destroyed.”  He  said  he 
hopes  the  thought  expressed  by 
the  four  words  will  be  furthered 
by  other  editors. 


Directors  of  lAPA 
To  meet  in  Mexico 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Inter-American  Press  Associatkh 
will  meet  Feb.  26  in  Mexico  City, 
with  adjournment  set  not  later 
than  March  2. 

President  Tom  Wallace  urged 
attendance  by  all  members  and 
Joshua  B.  Powers,  president  of 
the  executive  committee,  said 
would  be  the  most  importinf 
meeting  in  the  history  of  the  as¬ 
sociation. 

The  meeting  will  discuss: 

1.  Organization,  financing, 
location  of  the  permanent  businee 
office  of  the  Association. 

2.  Regulation  and  organization 
of  Tribunal  on  Freedom  of  tbt 
Press. 

3.  Distribution  of  newsprint 

4.  Agenda  and  preparation  ft* 
next  meeting  of  members  to  b* 
held,  in  accordance  with  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  on  Oct.  12,  1951. 
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HOW  LINOTYPE  MIXERS 
MORE  THAN  PAY  THEIR  WAY. . . 


at  the  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal  b 


I  j  ^  “Wc  were  so  pleased 

Hygrade  Smoked  I 

IldinC  IiQa}  Model  35  Linotypes 

ndlllO  Average-lb.  U^Vi 

we  added  this 

^^4  Selected  OtJL  reports 

KOdSl  Beef _ lb.  OlC\  Myron  A.  Pier,  Me- 

Bottom  Round  or  Top  Round  3  chanical  Superinten- 

_ _ r  dent.  And  this  new 

Wide  Range  Lino¬ 
type  Mixer  is  living  up  to  everyone’s  expectations.  It's 
turning  out  mixed  foodstore  advertising,  news  heads  and 
straight  advertising  text  in  record  time.  By  mixing  8-point 
text  and  30-point  display  faces  on  the  same  slugs,  make¬ 
up,  lock-up  and  other  “floor  work”  has  been  simplified; 
hand  composition  of  display  has  been  cut  to  the  bone. 
Extra  wide  main  magazines  give  it  the  capacity  for  both 
large  display  faces  and  the  smallest  text  faces. 

The  Wide  Range  Model  35  Mixer  is  available  with  two 
or  four  wide  90-channel  magazines  or  combinations  of 
wide  72-  and  wide  90-channel  magazines.  For  keyboard¬ 
ing  even  larger  display  faces.  Model  36  Wide  Range 
Mixer  has  additional  capacity  for  two  or  four  wide  34- 
channel  auxiliary  magazines. 


4  at  the  Country  Life  Press 


S  Dictionary  composition  ranks  as 
one  of  the  most  complex  produc¬ 
tion  jobs  known  to  printers  and 
publishers.  That’s  why  Country 
Life  Press  turned  to  their  two 
Model  30  Linotype  Mixers  when 
setting  the  text  of  the  Thorndike- 
Barnhart  Comprehensive  Desk 
Dictionary.  Type  specifications 
called  for  mixing  roman  and  italic 
faces  with  two  different  bold  faces  and  special  phonetic 
accents  and  symbols.  Special  keyboard  layouts  on  the 
Model  30  Mixers  permitted  over  99%  of  this  intricate 
text  composition  to  be  set  quickly  and  accurately  without 
the  use  of  any  sorts. 

Such  production  efficiency  is  one  reason  why  the  regu¬ 
lar  edition  of  this  new  dictionary  will  retail  for  only  $2.75. 
It’s  also  the  reason  why  Country  Life  Press  depends  upon 
six  Blue  Streak  Linotype  Mixers— four  Model  29’s,  two 
Model  30’s— for  setting  complex  texts. 

The  Model  29  Linotype  Mixer  is  available  with  two 
or  four  standard  90-channel  magazines  or  combinations 
of  standard  72-  and  90-channel  magazines.  The  Model 
30  Blue  Streak  Mixer  has  the  additional  capacity  for  two 
or  four  wide  34-channcl  auxiliary  magazines. 
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BROOKLYN  5,  NEW  YORK 
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.  .  .  for  city  rooms 

. .  .  for  ad  agencies 

,  .  ,  for  research  departments 


$1.10  Postpaid 
in  soilproof  heavy  paper 


$1.85  Postpaid 
in  durable,  heavy  library 
style  cloth  binding 


NEW  HIGHLIGHTS  of  the  1951  WORLD  AL¬ 
MANAC'  include:  comprehensive  statistical  break¬ 
down  of  the  results  of  the  1950  LJNITFA)  STATES 
CENSUS;  review  of  developments  in  the  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SITUATION,  covering  lx)th  sides  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  story  and  meaning  of  L'.N. 
intervention  in  Korea :  an  account  of  the  progress 
of  our  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  program;  a  1950 
report  on  each  of  the  4S  STATES  OF  THE  UNION, 
showing  progress  in  housing,  public  works,  industry 
and  agriculture;  re|K)rt  on  Congressional  investiga¬ 
tions  of  subversive  groups,  spy  trials  and  other  indi¬ 
cations  of  COMMUNISM  AND  ESPIONAGE  IN 
THE  U.  S.;  a  1950  LABOR  REVIEW;  a  sjiecial  re- 
|K)rt  on  industrial  expansion  on  the  American  PACI¬ 
FIC  COAST;  statistical  review  of  MAJOR  1950 
SPORTS  RESULTS ;  a  chronological  presentation  of 


1950  IN  REVIIAV  with  leading  events  summarized 
hy  months  for  ready  reference  under  such  topical 
headings  as  W.ashingon,  Foreign,  United  Nations, 
Politics,  Business  and  Labor. 


And  what  alwut  your  PERSONAL  LIBRARY? 
The  library  edition  of  the  1951  World  Almanac  is 
a  handsome  and  valuable  addition  to  any  lx)okself. 
Why  not  order  for  yourself  as  well  as  for  your  office? 


The  great  NEW  1951  WORLD  ALMANAC  lie- 
longs  on  every  desk  where  facts  are  handled  and 
where  absolute  accuracy  is  of  the  essence.  Every 
responsible  editor  or  research  worker  will  agree  that 
this  famous  reference  work  is  an  indisfiensable  “pre¬ 
cision  tool”  of  his  trade. 


PLUS  a  wealth  of  other  new  facts  and  all  the 
standard  information,  revised  and  brought  up  to  date, 
lor  which  the  World  Almanac  has  lieen  renowned  for 
66  years!  Be  sure  your  shop  is  supplied  with  this 
invaluable  “precision  tool”  of  research.  Order  your 
copy  or  copies  today. 


1  The  World  Almanac,  Dapt.  EP 
I  125  Barclay  St.,  New  York  15,  N.  Y. 

I  Enclosed  $ . for  the  following  1951  World  Almanacs 

,  . copies  Paper  Bound  @  $1.10  each 

. copies  Cloth  Bound  @  $1.85  each 

I  Above  prices  Include  postage  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 
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fin  Review  I 

DAILY  NEWS  correspondents 
have  been  scooping  the  world  on 
their  accounts  of  events  and  on 
their  interpretation  of  them. 

“I  have  the  feeling  that  1 
have  just  witnes.sed  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Worid  War  III,”  Keyes 
Beech  wrote  iast  June  28  from 
the  Korean  front. 

On  Sept.  9,  correspondent  Fred 
Sparks  messaged  from  Saigon. 
Indochina; 

“W’hen  the  October  sun  blots 
out  the  monsoon’s  waters,  the 
Indochinese  Communist  iegion 
being  trained  inside  Red  China 
wiii  invade.” 

Nine  days  later  the  Red  inva-  > 
Sion  was  under  way. 

On  Nov.  24,  Gen.  MacArthur 
announced  that  many  of  the 
American  soldiers  in  Korea 
would  be  home  for  Christmas 
dinner.  Intervention  by  Chinese 
Reds  upset  that  promise. 

But  20  days  before  Mac- 
Arthur’s  statement.  Sparks  had 
said  from  Korea: 

“If  China  enters  the  war 
we’ii  be  back  clinging  to  the 
Pusan  beachhead  in  a  few 
weeks.  The  present  military 
machine  in  Korea  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  withstand  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  many  ('hinese  divi¬ 
sions.” 

;  Fifty  other  newspapers  use  the 
♦  eminent  Daily  News  Foreign 
^Service. 


.  .  .  and  new,  "investigating  everything" 

explodes  another  scoop! 


On  January  3,  John  Barth  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
Foreign  Service  launched  a  world  scoop  from  Geneva 
with  these  opening  words: 

"While  the  French  army  fights  for  its  life  in  Indo¬ 
china,  French  steelmakers  have  agreed  to  sell  more 
than  450  miles  of  'strategic  railroad  rails  to  Com¬ 
munist  China  for  completion  of  China's  principal 
railroad  from  Kwangsi  to  the  Indochina  border." 

The  scoop  brought  fast  repercussions.  On  January  6, 
William  H.  Stoneman  in  Paris  was  relaying  these  words: 
"An  American  note  wIjosc  sharpness  is  unprecedented 
in  postwar  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
France  was  Ijanded  to  the  Quai  D’Orsay  Friday  by 
Ambassador  Bruce.  It  protested  against  the  refusal 
of  France  to ,  announce  official  cancellation  of  an 
order  for  1)9,000  tons  of  rails  placed  in  France  by 
Red  China. 

"The  'brutal'  American  note  was  delivered  to  France 
only  after  congressmen  in  Wuihington  had  read  the 
story  first  brought  out  by  the  Chicago  Daily  News." 


JOHN  BARTH 


Foreign 

CHICAGO 


Hews  Service 

DAILY  NEWS 


Salts  Agtni: 

Rtfisitr  ft  Tribtne  Syndieatti 
Des  Moints,  Itwt 


Instead  of  merely  passing  along  handout  reports,  Chicago  Daily  News  foreign 
staffers  dig  for  news  on  their  own  initiative  and  "investigate  everything." 


CirculfttioB  of  AnderBoa  ladepcadeat  aad  Doily  Moil 
I4>T  19)8  19)9  1940  1941  1942  194)  1944  1945  1944  194T  1948  1949/  1950 


First  South  Carolina  newspaper  to  sponsor  series  of  radio 
broadcasts  to  publicize  the  state's  natural  recources  to  the 
nation. 

First  South  Carolina  newspapers  to  Install  complete  photo¬ 
graphic  department  and  engraving  plant  enabling  them  to 
publish  regularly  more  local  and  sectional  pictures  than  any 
newspapers  In  the  state. 

First  newspapers  In  the  South  to  be  selected  by  North¬ 
western  University  for  a  readership  study. 


Amdf 


.  .  .  LEADS  A  CIRCVLATION 

jSo^k  Carolina! 

Has  p^scd  Spartanburg  .  . 
next  to  Charleston! 


In  South  Carolina  . . . 

The  ANDERSON  Newspapers  are 

STATE  CHAMPIONS 

In  Growth.  Public  Service  and 
Prestige! 

South  Carolina's  Fastest  Growing  Newspapers 
now  have  over 

40,000 

Circulation! 

Leading  all  newspapers  of  the  Palmetto  State  in  circu¬ 
lation  gains,  they  have  passed  SPARTANBURG  and 
moved  up  next  to  CHARLESTON  in  total  circulation! 

The  Reasons  Why: 


Only  newspapers  in  the  United  States  to 
twice  receive  the  University  of  Missouri 
silver  plaque  for  rendering  the  greatest 
community  service  in  the  nation.  11941 
and  1944.1 


In  1950,  the  National  Editorial 
Association  awarded  The  Inde¬ 
pendent  Its  Distinguished  Service 
Bronze  Plaque  for  outstanding 
Farm  Pages.  (In  top  three  of 
U.S.A.) 

The  Dally  Mall  was  awarded 
the  N.E.A.  Bronze  Plaque  for  hav¬ 
ing  produced,  during  the  oro- 
vlous  year,  the  largest  newspaper 
ever  printed  In  South  Carolina 
(304  pages).  Its  edition  was 
acclaimed  In  the  group  of  tho 
three  best  Issued  In  the  United 
States. 


Awarded  Editor  &  Publisher 
Blue  Ribbon  for  writing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  the  best  advertisement  In 
the  United  States  In  1941. 

First  newspapers  In  state  to  b« 
restyled  for  easy  reading  by 
America's  foremost  typographer, 
Gilbert  Farrar,  who  designed  Look 
Magazine,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Chicago  Sun  and  many  other 
leading  publications. 

Received  NEA  top  honors  In 
1943  for  circulation  promotion 
and  carrier-salesmen  welfare  pro¬ 
gram. 


In  a  typical  year  the  North¬ 
western  University  survey  revealed 
the  Anderson  newspapers  contri¬ 
buted  (66,091.20  In  space  to  help 
build  this  community  and  section. 

(Over  and  above  normal  news 
coverage.) 

tifie  SnJjcpenlJent 

L.  S.  HEMBREE,  Editor 

MORNING  and  SUNDAY 

Associated  Press — International  News  Service — North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance 

The  Daily  Mail 

J.  B.  HALL,  Editor  — JAMES  R.  YOUNG,  Asm.  Editor 

EVENING 

WILTON  E.  HALL,  Publisher 
South  Carolina’s  fastest  growing  newspapers. 

Represented  by  The  Kati  Agency,  Inc. 
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the  importance  of  the 
great  and  growing 
Detroit  market 
by  trjring  to  cover  it 
with  less 

than  two  newspapers — 
one  of  which, 

The  Detroit  Times, 
covers  HALF 
the  market. 

You’re  missing  something 
if  you  miss  The  Detroit  Times 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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Even  the  chickens  are 
working  overtime... 


THE  BILLIONS  are  pouring  into 
New  England  .  .  .  new  giant-size 
industrial  plants  are  being  erect¬ 
ed;  public  utilities  are  expand¬ 
ing;  defense  orders  are  mounting 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

New  England  is  jumping  with 
activity. 

For  instance: 

LEDYARD,  CONN. 

$5,000,000  Dow  Chemical  planf 
FALL  RIVER,  MASS, 

$2,500,000  Firestone  Tire  improve¬ 
ment 

WILDER,  VERMONT 
$16,000,000  hydro-electric  plant 
HARTFORD.  CONN. 

$3,500,000  Phoenix  Insurance  office 
building 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

$11,000,000  Jordon-Marsh  expansion 
WISCASSET,  ME. 

$6,000,000  hydro-electric  station 
THOMASVILLE,  CONN. 

$10,000,000  Bigelow-Sanford 
expansion 


The  list  goes  on  and  on.  Some¬ 
thing  going  on  all  over  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Even  the  chickens  are 
working  harder.  New  England 
led  the  nation  in  egg  production 
last  year. 

Population  is  up.  New  England 
gained  877,163  in  1950  to  bring 
the  total  to  9,314,543. 

Do  you  know  what  all  this  means 
to  you?  Greater  sales?  That 
depends.  Certainly,  there's 
greater  opportunity  for  more 
sales  IF  .  .  . 

you  advertise  to  the  people 
of  New  England  through  the  med¬ 
ium  they  believe  in  .  .  .  their 
fine,  traditionally  well-read  home¬ 
town  newspapers.  That's  where 
any  sale  begins  .  .  .  that's  where 
you  belong. 


Sell  New  England 

with  Newnpapers  •  •  •  ^ 


MAINE  —  Bangor  Daily  Na»% 
(M). 

VERMONT— Barra  Timas  (E). 
Bannington  Bannar  (E),  Bur¬ 
lington  Fraa  Brass  (M), 


MASSACHUSEnS  —  Boston 
Globa.  (MtE).  Boston  Globa 
(S),  Boston  Post  (M),  Boston 
Post  (S),  Boston  Racord  6 
Amarican  (MBE).  Boston  Sun¬ 
day  Advartisar  (S),  Brockton 
Entarprisa  t  Timas  (E),  Capa 
Cod  Standard-Timas,  Hyannis 
(E).  Fall  Rivar  Harald  Nawt 
(E),  Fitchburg  Santinal  (E), 
Gardnar  Naws  (E),  Havarhili 
Gasatta  (E),  Lawranca  Eagla- 
Tribuna  (MBE),  Lynn  Itam  (E) 
Naw  Badtord  Sunday  Stand- 
ard-Timas  (S),  Naw  Badtord 
Standard-Timas  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pitts- 
iiald  Barkshira  Eagla  (E),  Taun¬ 
ton  Gaiatta  (E),  Waltham 
Naws  Tribuna  (E),  Worcastar 
Talagram  and  Evaning  Ga¬ 
iatta  (MtE),  Worcastar  Sun¬ 
day  Talagram  (St 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor  -  Patriot  (E),  Naw 
Hampshira  Morning  Union  and 
Manchastar  Evaning  Laadar. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Watt  War¬ 
wick  Pawtuxat  Vallay  Daily 
Timas  (E),  Providanca  Bulla- 
tin  (El.  Providanca  Journal 
(M),  Providanca  Journal  (S). 
Woonsockat  Call  (E). 


CONNECTICUT— Antonia  San 
tinal  (E).  Bridgeport  Pott  (S) 
Bridgaport  Post-Talagram  (MB 
Et.  Bristol  Pratt  (E).  Danbury 
Nawt-TImat  (E),  Harttord 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Cour- 
ant  (S),  Hartford  Timas  (E). 
Maridan  Racord-Journal  (MB 
E),  Naw  Britain  Harald  (E). 
Naw  Havan  Ragistar  (EBS), 
Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwich 
Bullatin  and  Racord  (MBE). 
Torrington  Ragistar  (E),  Watar- 
bury  Rapublican  B  Amarican 
(MBE),  Watarbury  Rapublican 
(MBS). 
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NO.  6  OF  A  SERIES 

A  Memorandum  on  Fair  Trade  to  THE  PRESS 

1951  marks  the  20th  Anniversars  of  Fair  Trade.  To  help  you  more  fully  appreciate  the  value  of 
Fair  Trade  laws  as  they  apply  to  American  life,  this  series  of  mevsaKes  Is  written. 


Equal  Opportunity  For  All 


The  dream  of  working  for  yourself  and  of  having  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  good  is  as  precious  as  any  of  our  other  freedoms. 

The  voluntary  Fair  Trade  Jaws  help  to  make  this  dream  a 
reality.  For  they  extend  a  hand  up  the  ladder  to  the  “Mama 
and  Papa"  stores,  the  little  enterprises  run  by  hard-working 
people  with  big  ideas  which,  like  many  before  them,  may 
develop  into  the  flourishing  businesses  of  tomorrow. 

FOR  THE  LITTLE  AND  THE  BIG 

During  and  since  World  War  11,  this  country  has  seen  the 
greatest  economic  expansion  in  its  history.  Retailing  has 
enjoyed  its  share  of  this  expansion.  Big,  medium  and  little 
stores  have  flourished,  side  by  side,  making  a  great  mass 
distribution  system  to  bring  the  mass-produced  goods  from 
our  factories  to  consumers  everywhere. 

Throughout  this  period  and  for  a  decade  before  it,  the 
voluntary  Fair  Trade  laws  have  been  in  effect.  They  have  in 
no  way  arrested  the  growth  of  our  economy.  Indeed,  by  help¬ 
ing  the  efficient  independent  retailers  to  thrive  as  the  back¬ 
bone  of  our  distribution  system.  Fair  Trade  has  made  a 
substantial  contribution  to  this  expansion. 

FOR  THE  EFFICIENT  ONLY 

Fair  trade  is  no  crutch  for  the  lazy  or  inefficient.  Recent 
research  on  retail  drug  operations  shows  that  druggists'  oper¬ 
ating  costs  under  Fair  Trade  are  not  only  lower  than  those 
in  non-Fair  Trade  areas,  but  are  considerably  below  the  30.5 
per  cent  of  the  admittedly  efficient  U.  S.  department  stores. 

Price  competition  is  a  key  factor  in  our  economy,  as  it  should 
be.  But  when  price  competition  deteriorates  into  jungle  tactics 


that  destroy  the  American  dream  with  superior  dollar  power,  it 
becomes  a  negative  rather  than  a  positive  value. 

MORE  THAN  ONE  KIND.  OF  COMPETITION 

Fair  price  competition  we  have  under  Fair  Trade.  We  also 
have  other  forms— competition  in  service,  in  initiative  and 
efficiency.  The  concept  of  standard  pricing  embodied  in  Fair 
Trade  has  also  put  price  competition  on  a  more  solid  basis 
for  the  consumer.  Today,  all  reputable  retailers  charge  every 
customer  the  same  price  for  the  same  product.  Branches  of 
chain  stores  operate  on  this  basis,  too,  as  do  the  purveyors 
of  leading  private  brands.  T  he  consumer  no  longer  has  to 
cope  with  the  kind  of  unequal  price  competition  she  faced 
before  the  Civil  War  when  haggling  was  the  order  of  the  day 
and  the  fastest  talker  got  the  mostest  bargains. 

In  sum.  Fair  Trade  operates  as  a  code  of  live-and-let-live 
business  ethics  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  economy— the  con¬ 
sumer.  the  distributor  and  the  producer.  It  helps  to  keep  the 
door  of  opfKjrtunity  open  to  those  go-getting  people  who, 
starting  small,  dare  to  hope  that  the  American  dream  can 
come  true  for  them.  In  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  Fair 
Trade  is  in  the  spirit  of  free  enterprise  and  opposed  to  free- 
for-all  enterprise. 


JOHN  W.  DARGAVEL.  Chairman 
Bureau  of  F.ducation  on  Fair  Trade 


FAIR  TRADE  MEANS  FAIR  PLAY  FOR  THE  GREATEST  NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  ON  FAIR  TRADE 

205  East  42nd  Street . . .  New  York  17,  New  York 
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FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION: 

Much  of  the  strength  of  an  industrial  nation  —  in  peace  or  war  —  lies  in  its 
ability  to  fuel  and  lubricate  its  wheels,  machines  and  motors.  The  American  petro¬ 
leum  industry,  in  the  year  of  half -peace  and  half -war  that  just  ended,  provided  the 
nation  with  further  comforting  assurances  of  its  ability  to  do  its  part  for  Uncle 
Sam  and  150  million  Americans.  The  story  of  petroleum  in  1950  unfolds  a  thrilling 
panorama  of  progress  and  plenty,  of  what  free  men  can  do  in  a  free  country  to  make 
life  more  bountiful  for  a  free  people. 

Preliminary  figures  for  1950  indicate  that  domestic  consumption  of  petroleum 
products  soared  to  an  all-time  peak  —  2,356,000,000  barrels.  That  breaks  down  into 
6,455,000  barrels  a  day  —  or  figured  in  gallons  (which  is  the  way  most  of  us  buy 
our  basic  petroleum  products)  271,000,000  gallons  every  24  hours.  That  rate  of  con¬ 
sumption  is  11  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago,  33  per  cent  above  the  wartime  peak 
of  1945  and  59  per  cent  above  the  prewar  record  of  1941.  It  is  equal  to  660  gallons 
a  year  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States. 

How  did  the  petroleum  industry  meet  this  demand?  How  did  the  oil  men  manage 
to  have  abundant  supplies  of  gasoline,  fuel  oil,  lubricants,  and  other  petroleum 
products  available  everywhere?  They  did  it  by  working  harder  than  ever  before  ;  by 
surpassing  most  of  the  peak  performances  of  previous  years  ;  by  wisely  continuing 
their  expansion  and  modernization  program;  by  developing  new  and  better  ways  of 
finding,  producing  and  refining  petroleum;  and  by  competing  vigorously  with  each 
other  for  petroleum  supplies  and  markets. 

In  1950,  the  men  and  women  of  oil;- 

... drilled  the  greatest  number  of  wells  in  history 

...boosted  refinery  capacity  to  an  all-time  peak 

...processed  more  crude  oil  than  ever  before 

...passed  the  billion  barrel  mark  in  motor  fuel  production 

...set  a  new  record  for  production  of  househeating  fuel  oil 

...shattered  old  highs  for  production  of  natural  gas 

...increased  the  nation's  proved  reserves  of  liquid  petroleum 

...plowed  back  another  two  billion  dollars  in  capital  investment 

...spent  another  100  million  dollars  on  research 

These  are  the  highlights  of  1950.  They  show  vividly  how  oil  men  met  record- 
breaking  demand  by  record-breaking  performances.  But  that's  past  history  now.  A 
new  year  has  begun  and  the  oil  men  are  moving  along  in  high  gear  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  1951.  What  lies  ahead  is  virtually  anybody's  guess.  But  judged  by  its 
1950  operations  and  past  achievements,  the  oil  industry  is  better  able  now  than  ever 
before  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  uncertain  future. 

«  1|C  «  «  *  * 

If  at  any  time  you'd  like  further  information  about  the  oil  industry  and  its 
operations,  please  write  to  me. 

Harold  B.  Miller,  Executive  Director, 

Oil  Industry  Information  Committee, 
American  Petroleum  Institute, 

50  West  50th  Street, 

New  York  20,  New  York. 
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1  Dave  Clark  and  his  wife  are  enjoying  every  minute  of  their 

_  retirement.  They  live  comfortably  and  go  when  and  where 

2  they  will  — thanks  to  Dave’s  foresight. 

I  Ten  years  ago  he  saw  his  business  go  up  in  flames.  His  life 

*  investment ...  his  carefully  prepared  program  for  retirement . . . 

every  thing...  would  have  been  lost  but  for  fire  insurance. 

Fire  insurance  enabled  him  to  rebuild  his  business,  keep  his 
finances  intact  and  carry  on  until  he  was  ready  to  retire. 

i  This  is  only  one  example  of  how  fire  Insurance  can  pay  off 

for  you.  There  arc  hundreds  of  others  every  day. 

Fire  insurance  keeps  stores  and  planls  going.  Without  its 
protection  you  couldn’t  borrow  the  money  to  build  your  home, 
to  go  into  business,  or  to  buy  equipment. 

When  fire  destroys,  insurance  supplies  Immediate  cash  with 
which  to  rebuild.  It  encourages,  maintains  and  protects  the  system 
of  individual  initiative  which  has  made  America  strong. 


Fire  insurance  services  are  brought  you 
by  200,000  agents  and  brokers  all  over  the 
United  States.  Chances  are  one  of  them  is 
a  neighbor  of  yours. 


Your  fire  insurance  rate  per  $I(HI  protection 
is  as  much  as  30' i  lower  today  than  it  was 
30  years  ago.  IVrite  to  the  address  helow  Jor 
a  booklet  giving  the  facts  and  telling  other 
advantages  of  stock  company  fire  insurance. 


Mi 
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AN  ADVERTISEMENT  SPONSORED  BY  THE  STOCK  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES,  THEIR  AGENTS  AND  BROKERS, 
THROUGH  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS.  8S  JOHN  STREET.  NEW  YORK  7,  N:  Y. 
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ARTHUR  KROCK 


FELIX  BELAIR  JR. 


The  New  York  Times 


CHARLES  E.  EGAN 


These  fateful  days,  when  the  news 
from  Washington  is  more  than  ever 
important.  The  New  York  Times 
brings  its  readers  more  news  from 
Washington  than  they  can  get  any¬ 
where  else . . .  reported  and  explained 
by  the  largest  Washington  staff  of 
any  publication.  The  Times  is 
everywhere  recognized  —  among 
newspaper  editors  as  well  as  among 
the  informed  public  — as  the  first 
source  for  complete,  accurate,  and 
frequently  exclusive,  coverage  from 
the  nation’s  capital. 


AUSTIN  STEVENS 


WALTER  H.  WAGGONER 


®l)e  Ncto  ijork  0iines 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT  ' 


CLAYTON  KNOWLES 


JOSEPH  A.  LORUS 


ROBERT  F.  WHITNEY  LEWIS  WOOD 
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The  SPOT  NEWS  Paper  oi  the  Newspaper  and  Advertising  Fields 

EVERY  SATURDAY  Rv  _  //A  FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Mac  Arthur  Says  Press 
Demanded’  Censorship 

Acted  on  Conierence  Message, 

'Amazed'  E  &  P  Is  'Misinformed' 

General  Douglas  MacArthur,  in  a  cable  from  Tokyo 
Jan.  18, .told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  censorship  in 
Korea  had  been  imposed  at  the  demand  of  the  press. 

He  termed  an  editorial  in  E  &  P  of  Jan.  13  “mis¬ 
informed,”  and  told  “how  desperately  I  tried  to  de¬ 
fend  press  freedom  but  strangely  I  found  myself  op¬ 
posed  on  the  issue  by  the  press  itself  and  finally  yielded 
to  its  almost  united  demand  that  military^  censorship 
be  imposed.” 

“The  demand  for  censorship,”  he  declared,  “became 
so  heavy,  however,  that  I  put  the  matter  before  a  con¬ 
ference  of  leading  publishers  and  editors  held  in  Wash- 
in^on  on  Dec.  18  who  made  it  unequivocably  clear  that 
military  censorship  should  be  imposed.” 

12  at  Meeting  Dec.  18 


General  MacArthur  was  refer¬ 
ring  to  a  meeting  of  12  newspaper, 
wire  service  and  radio  representa¬ 
tives  with  Secretary  of  Defense 
George  Marshall  to  get  their  views 
on  censorship.  After  the  meeting, 
a  message  was  framed  to  be  sent 
to  MacArthur.  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er  found  this  week  the  message 
had  been  classified  and,  would  not 
be  released. 

Maj.  Gen.  Floyd  Parks,  Army 
Chief  of  Information,  said  he 
thought  Gen.  Mac  Arthur’s  state¬ 
ment  was  a  “correct”  one,  but  as¬ 
serted  the  message  had  to  be  re¬ 
leased  by  Tokyo.  It  was  finally 
released  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
at  4  p.m.  Thursday  by  Clayton 
Fritchie,  Defense  Department  di¬ 
rector  of  public  information. 

Message  to  General 

The  message  was; 

“Fully  conscious  of  importance 
of  maximum  protection  armed 
forces  but  feel  security  of  infor¬ 
mation  from  combat  area  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  military. 

“That  responsibility  cannot  be 
passed  to  any  other  agency  or 
group  within  the  combat  zone  or 
without. 

“If  the  military  feels  some  fur¬ 
ther  action  is  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  maximum  security  that  ac¬ 
tion  should  be  consistent  with  a 
minimum  interference  with  flow  of 
Mws  to  all  media  free  to  inform 
democratic  nations. 

“The  military  likewise  has  the 
t«sponsibility  to  provide  the  maxi¬ 
mum  information  consistent  with 
**oirity,  and  to  give  adequate  guid- 
■«e  and  facilities  for  newsgather- 
and  handling  in  discharging 
this  responsibility.’* 


E  &  P  learned  in  Washing¬ 
ton  that  Col.  Marion  P.  Echols, 
General  .MacArthur’s  informa¬ 
tion  chief  who  is  now  in  the 
Capital,  was  not  called  back 
specifically  in  connection  whh 
the  current  censorship  dispute 
but  to  discuss  the  whole  censor¬ 
ship  picture  of  the  military. 

Five  of  those  who  were  at  the 
Washington  meeting  denied  their 
message  made  it  “unequivocably 
clear  that  military  censorship 
should  be  imposed”  as  Gen.  Mac¬ 
Arthur  stated. 

Those  at  the  meeting  were:  Ed¬ 
win  S.  Friendly  and  Cranston  Wil¬ 
liams  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association;  Ben  Mc- 
Kelway  and  Jack  Lockhart  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors;  Robert  McLean,  president, 
and  Frank  Starzel,  general  mana¬ 
ger,  of  the  Associated  Press;  Lyle 
C.  Wilson,  Washington  manager  of 
the  United  Press;  Barry  Faris,  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief,  and  William  K.  Hut¬ 
chinson,  Washington  bureau  chief. 
International  News  Service;  Justin 
Miller,  president,  and  Ralph  W. 
Hardy,  and  Robert  K.  Richards  of 
the  National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  he  opposed  cen¬ 
sorship  and  “it  was  not  the  sense 
of  the  meeting  nor  the  intention  of 
the  message  to  recommend  it.” 

General  MacArthur’s  statement 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  follows: 

“I  have  just  seen  the  United 
Press  report  of  your  editorial  con¬ 
cerning  military  censorship  of  Ko¬ 


rean  war  news  and  am  amazed  at 
the  degree  to  which  you  seem  to 
have  been  misinformed. 

“The  censorship  rules  enjoined 
upon  correspondents  reporting  on 
ground  operations  in  Korea  by  the 
Commanding  General  Eighth 
Army  are  lifted  almost  bodily  out 
of  those  set  forth  in  the  Basic 
Field  Manual,  Regulations  for 
Correspondents  accompa¬ 
nying  United  States  Army  Forces 
in  the  Field,  dated  21  January 
1942,  and  which  governed  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  military  censorship 
throughout  the  past  war  and  which 
presumably  were  drawn  up  with 
the  advice  and  acquiescence  of  the 
press  itself. 

“1  am  informed  that  studies 
made  by  the  local  correspondents’ 
association  have  failed  to  detect 
any  substantial  variance  whatso¬ 
ever  and  that  the  rules  are  accept¬ 
ed  by  the  predominant  majority  as 
reasonable  if  censorship  at  all  is 
to  be  enforced. 

“In  your  editorial  as  reported 
here,  you  failed  to  particularize 
on  those  requirements  you  charac¬ 
terize  as  ‘the  most  stringent  cen¬ 
sorship  ever  clamped  over  U.  S. 
news  correspondents.’  But  you  do 
mention  specifically  in  this  con¬ 
nection  the  ban  upon  articles  that 
will  ‘injure  the  morale  of  our 
forces  or  our  allies’  or  that  ‘em¬ 
barrass  the  U.  S.,  its  allies  or  neu¬ 
tral  countries.’ 

“These  restrictions  are  drawn 
verbatim  from  Article  134  of  the 
referenced  field  manual  and  are 
established  to  guide  the  command¬ 
er  in  the  field  in  the  exercise  of 
his  censorship  responsibility.  They 
are  not  novel  to  this  war  or  this 
theater  but  were  rigidly  applied 
throughout  the  past  war. 

Opposed  by  Press  Itself 

“It  is  a  matter  of  public  knowl¬ 
edge  how  desperately  I  tried  to  de¬ 
fend  press  freedom  but  strangely 
I  found  myself  opposed  on  the  is¬ 
sue  by  the  press  itself  and  finally 
yielded  to  its  almost  united  de¬ 
mand  that  military  censorship  be 
imposed.  In  my  report  to  the 
United  Nations  on  Nov.  1st  I 
placed  on  record  my  following 
views: 

“‘Despite  heavy  pressure  to  the 
contrary,  no  military  censorship 
has  been  instituted  by  the  United 
Nations  Command  throughout  the 
Korean  campaign.  Reliance  for  se¬ 
curity  against  the  premature  pub¬ 


lication  of  information  helpful  to 
the  enemy  has  instead  rested  upon 
voluntary  censorship  by  editors 
and  correspondents.  This  policy 
has  resulted  in  the  most  complete 
and  pron^pt  public  dissemination 
of  information  on  the  course  of 
operations  of  any  military  cam¬ 
paign  in  history,  without  as  far  as 
is  known  a  single  security  breach 
of  a  nature  to  assist  the  enemy. 
This  may  be  said  to  the  great  and 
lasting  credit  of  the  press  of  the 
free  world  and  its  responsible  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors  and  correspondents. 

“  ‘In  evaluating  the  issue  be¬ 
tween  compulsory  and  voluntary 
censorship,  one  must  understand 
that  the  sole  purpose  of  either  is 
to  safeguard  against  the  premature 
publications  of  information  on 
plans  and  operations  which  would 
assist  the  enemy  to  develop  coun¬ 
termeasures.  No  form  of  censor¬ 
ship  can  prevent  espionage,  nor 
can  it  properly  be  employed  to 
control  undue  emphasis  given  to 
the  outcroppings  of  emotional 
strain  which  must,  as  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  campaign,  find  its  correction 
in  the  balance  achieved  through 
maturity  gained  with  battle  ex¬ 
perience. 

Indeed  ‘A  Screwy  World’ 

“‘Nor  is  it  the  proper  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  avoidance  of  factual 
error.  Correspondents  assigned  to 
cover  military  operations  are  the 
selected  representatives  of  respon- 
ble  publishers  and  editors  and 
their  ability  to  assume  the  respon¬ 
sibility  bf  self-censorship  has  been 
amply  and  conclusively  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  course  of  the  Korean 
campaign. 

“  ‘In  the  many  military  cam¬ 
paigns  in  which  I  have  engaged. 
1  have  never  seen  the  desired  bal¬ 
ance  between  public  information 
and  military  security  so  well 
achieved  and  preserved  as  during 
the  Korean  campaign.’ 

“The  demand  for  censorship  be¬ 
came  so  heavy,  however,  that  I 
put  the  matter  before  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  leading  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  held  in  Washington  on  Dec. 
1 8  last  who  made  it  unequivocably 
clear  that  military  censorship 
should  be  imposed. 

“It  is  indeed  a  screwy  world,  as 
you  term  it.  when  a  soldier  fight¬ 
ing  to  preserve  freedom  of  the 
press  finds  himself  opposed  by  the 
press  itself. 

“In  the  interest  of  truth  and 
fairness  I  would  be  grateful  if 
you  would  carry  this  message  in 
full  in  the  earliest  possible  issue 
of  your  distinguished  journal. 

“MacArthi™ 
“CINCFE,  Tokyo,  Japan.” 


Additional  details  on  censor¬ 
ship — Page  48-A. 
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Small  Nations  Vote 
To  Draft  Info  Pact 

By  Kathleen  Teltsch, 

New  York  Times  UN  Staff 


Lake  Success,  N.  Y. — A  coali¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Nations’  small 
states  succeeded  again  this  week  in 
rejecting  an  effort  by  the  United 
States  to  shelve — at  least  tempo¬ 
rarily  —  the  unfinished  treaty  on 
Freedom  of  Information  started 
almost  three  years  ago  in  Geneva. 

The  American  defeat  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  members  of  a  15- 
nation  committee  came  as  no  sur¬ 
prise.  Carroll  Binder,  U.  S.  Rep¬ 
resentative,  put  forward  the  post¬ 
ponement  suggestion,  with  the  full 
awareness  th.rt  the  majority  would 
not  heed  it. 

No  Compromise  of  Principle 

The  Minneapolis  editor  there¬ 
fore  was  prepared  to  give  the  com¬ 
mittee  clearcut  notice  that  the 
United  States  would  cooperate 
fully  with  their  drafting  efforts 
but  would  refuse  absolutely  to  go 
along  with  any  “compromise”  that 
meant  a  sacrifice  of  any  funda¬ 
mental  liberty  of  the  press,  radio 
or  other  information  media. 

“We  are  convinced  that  the 
fundamental  principle  of  freedom 
of  information  can  not  be  the 
subject  of  compromise,”  Mr. 
Binder  told  the  committee  and  he 
underscored  this  point  repeatedly 
in  his  remarks.  He  also  warned 
the  members  against  well-motivat¬ 
ed  but  “dangerous”  efforts  to 
force  a  compromise  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  preserving  harmony  or 
protecting  “United  Nations  pres¬ 
tige.” 

From  the  committee’s'  initial 
meeting  on  Monday,  however,  it 
had  been  evident  that  the  “little 
powers”  would  not  go  along  with 
the  American  view  to  put  off 
further  work  on  the  pact  until  the 
UN  completes  its  human  rights 
treaty  which  also  contains  a  pro- 
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vision  aimed  at  safeguarding  the 
liberty  of  giving  or  receiving  in¬ 
formation. 

One-by-one,  delegates  from  the 
Middle  East  and  Latin  America 
took  the  floor  to  pledge  their 
warm  support  for  the  incomplete 
info  pact  and  to  reiterate  their 
hope  that  the  treaty  would  give 
small  nations  protection  from  the 
abuses  they  feel  have  been  inflict¬ 
ed  by  the  powerful  press  of  the 
Great  Powers. 

The  delegates  did  not  get  down 
to  specific  cases  this  week  but 
at  other  UN  sessions  they  have 
been  even  more  forthright  in  their 
criticisms  of  the  Anglo-American 
press. 

Saudi-Arabian,  Lebanese  and 
other  Arab-state  spokesmen  still 
speak  bitterly  of  the  “unjust”  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Palestine  conflict  by 
U.  S.  newsmen.  Various  Latin- 
American  delegates  have  com¬ 
plained  that  the  American  press 
is  interested  only  in  reporting 
“revolutions”  in  their  countries 
and  ignores  their  accomplishments 
in  social  or  cultural  fields. 

In  support  of  the  pact,  Yugo¬ 
slavia  has  condemned  the  large- 
scale  propaganda  offensive 
launched  against  Marshal  Tito’s 
regime  by  the  controlled  Moscow 
press  and  radio. 

Want  Chance  to  Reply 

Others  of  the  small-state  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  voiced  no  specific 
grievances  but  merely  objected 
that  they  have  no  way  of  reply¬ 
ing  to  unfair  stories  carried  all 
over  the  world  by  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices  and  press  chains. 

In  this  atmosphere,  the  15-na¬ 
tion  committee  settled  down  to 
work  this  week  after  hearing  UN 
Assistant  Secretatry  Henri  Laugier 
remind  them  that  at  no  time  in 
history  has  the  protection  of  free 
information  been  so  important  to 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

As  its  first  business,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  elected  Mexico’s  Dr.  Raul 
Noriega  as  chairman.  He  is  a  vet¬ 
eran  journalist  and  radio  commen¬ 
tator  and  one  time  editor  of  El 
Nacional  of  Mexico  City.  The 
delegates  also  named  Prof.  A.  S. 
Bokhari  of  Pakistan  as  vice-chair¬ 
man  and  Dr.  Karim  Azkoul  of 
Lebanon  as  rapporteur. 

Once  elections  were  out  of  the 
way,  however,  the  delegates  ap¬ 
peared  uncertain  as  to  their  next 
step  and  one  observer  remarked 
that  “no  one  seems  to  want  to 
take  the  plunge.” 

New  Formula  Sought 

At  this  point.  Dr.  Noriega  in¬ 
tervened.  In  a  clear  effort  to  over¬ 
come  American  and  British  objec¬ 
tions,  the  Mexican  delegate  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  committee  abandon 


the  tentative  text  for  Article  2 
which  has  been  the  target  of  most 
of  the  critics  of  the  press. 

In  its  present  form,  the  article 
deals  with  the  dozen  or  so  in¬ 
stances  in  which  information  may 
be  restricted — and  penalties  in¬ 
voked — in  the  interests  of  public 
order,  national  security  or  the 
prevention  of  “false  or  distorted” 
reports  likely  to  undermine  friend¬ 
ly  relations  between  peoples  or 
states. 

In  place  of  the  controversial 
article  with  its  listing  of  “permis¬ 
sible”  limitations.  Dr.  Noriega 
suggested  the  committee  search 
for  a  new  general  formula  that 
would  be  positive,  rather  than 


Text  of  statement  by  Caml 
Binder  on  U.  S.  position  w| 
be  found  on  Page  48-B. 


negative,  and  would  not  seek  to 
spell-out  precisely  the  nature  o!| 
all  types  of  restrictions. 

Since  Dr.  Noriega  admittedlj 
was  not  prepared  to  put  forwari] 
an  alternate  article  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  most  of  the  delegates  wr 
reluctant  to  comment  on  the  suf- 
gestion.  For  France,  Jacques  Kay- 
ser  noted  that  he  favored  a  pm 
cise  enumeration  of  limitation 
but  would  agree  with  the  majority 
view  if  general  wording  was  mort 
acceptable. 
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Kefauver  Orders  Daily 
To  Kill  Crime  Report 


Indianapolis — Eugene  C.  Pulli¬ 
am,  publisher  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  Indianapolis  News,  and 
his  son,  Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  News,  were 
summoned  to  appear  Friday  be¬ 
fore  the  Kefauver  Committee  in 
Cleveland  following  a  telegram 
ordering  the  News  to  discontinue 
a  series  published  this  week  ex¬ 
posing  gambling  as  revealed  by 
previous  committee  investigations. 

The  News  proclaimed  in  a  front 
page  editorial:  “We  will  continue 
to  print  news  about  law  enforce¬ 
ment — or  the  lack  of  it — in  this 
community.” 

Excerpts  from  Report 

The  Kefauver  crackdown  came 
in  the  form  of  a  lengthy  telegram 
Wednesday  as  the  News  went  to 
press  with  the  second  of  two 
articles  pointing  to  a  $10,000,000 
gambling  syndicate  in  Indianapolis 
and  Marion  County  and  contain¬ 
ing  names  of  former  public  offi¬ 
cials  reported  to  have  made  “vol¬ 
untary  amended”  federal  income 
tax  returns. 

The  first  article  asserted  “the 
News  will  print  excerpts  from  the 
report  (Kefauver)  and  exclusive 
details  of  a  racket  that  has  thrust 
its  tentacles  into  high  political 
circles  and  into  the  very  heart  of 
city  and  county  government.” 

The  stories,  the  News  stated, 
were  based  on  information  given 
by  an  accountant  who  does  work 
for  lottery  operators  and  who  was 
interviewed  by  Senate  Committee 
investigators. 

The  telegram,  signed  by  Senator 
Estes  Kefauver,  stated  “you  are 
hereby  directed  to  discontinue  and 
refrain  from  further  publication 
of  the  Committee  report  now  ap¬ 
pearing  serially  in  the  Indianapolis 
News,  possession  of  which  in  your 
hands  is  unauthorized.  Such  con¬ 
tinued  publication  may  be  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  committee  and  may 
lead  to  further  action.” 

This  blunt  warning  was  pref¬ 
aced,  in  part,  by:  “The  report  it¬ 
self  is  confidential,  made  to  the 
Committee  by  one  of  its  investi¬ 
gators  .  .  .  but  it  is  unverified 


and  the  individuals  named  thereh 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  testi¬ 
fy  as  to  the  facts.  The  Comnii- 
tee  has,  as  a  constant  matter  of 
policy,  endeavored  throughout  its 
existence  to  give  fair  play  to  al 
by  permitting  any  one  named  to 
testify  at  a  hearing  and  state  his 
side  of  any  developing  situation 
Publication  of  this  report  in  the 
manner  undertaken  by  the  India¬ 
napolis  News  forecloses  such  fair 
play.  Since  the  publication  of  the 
report  is  not  authorized  by  the 
Committee,  it  is  not  privileged 
and  may  subject  any  one  who  pub¬ 
lishes  it  to  legal  action  for  libel' 
'Shocked’  by  Order 

The  News  editorial  said  “the 
News  has  the  highest  regard  f« 
and  has  editorially  supported  the 
Kefauver  Committee.  Therefore 
we  were  shocked  to  receive  that 
order.  The  Committee  should  have 
asked  the  News  to  print  the  report 
and  not  tried  to  suppress  it. 

“The  information  contained  ia 
that  report  was  obtained  in  India¬ 
napolis  last  July.  The  Committee 
later  announced  it  would  not  make 
any  further  investigation  of  gam¬ 
bling  operations  in  Indianapolis. 

“It  is  unthinkable  that  this  » 
formation  should  not  be  availabk 
to  the  people  of  Indianapolis  and 
to  the  officials  they  elect  to  main¬ 
tain  law  and  order.  Members  of 
the  Committee  and  Committee 
staff  are  not  named  or  involved 
by  the  disclosure  of  this  informa¬ 
tion.  The  News  has  made  every 
effort  to  give  persons  named  an 
opportunity  to  tell  their  side  of  the 
story.  Actually  much  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  had  been  reported  previ¬ 
ously  by  the  News.” 

Frank  H.  Fairchild,  who 
came  county  prosecutor  in  India¬ 
napolis  on  a  reform  ticket  Jan.  1. 
wired  Senator  Kefauver  demand¬ 
ing  that  the  report  be  turned  over 
to  him  for  local  investigations. 

“Just  because  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee’s  agent  apparently  failed  to 
uncover  any  evi(knce  of  interstate 
criminal  activity  is  no  reason  for 
locking  up  the  report,”  Mr.  Fair- 
child  commented. 
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Newspapers  Plan  Defense 
Programs,  Bomb  Shelters 


wardens  and  it  is  sending  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  a  series  of  Fire  De¬ 
partment  lectures  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art  to  learn 
the  latest  methods  of  fire  control. 
The  defense  program  for  the  news¬ 
paper  will  ^  headed  by  Frank 
DeRosa,  building  superintendent. 


Evacuation,  Fire  Control  and 
Continued  Production  Studied 


Newspapers  in  New  York  City 
are  in  the  vanguard  in  providing 
bomb  shelters,  evacuation  plans 
and  defense  organizations  for  the 
protection  of  their  employes  in 
event  of  air  attack. 

The  newspapers  also  are  study¬ 
ing  ways  in  which  they  can  con¬ 
tinue  publication  in  the  face  of 
a  bombing.  J.  F.  Cullen,  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror  and  chairman  of  the  New 
York  City  Publishers  Association, 
explained  that  the  newspapers  of 
the  city  work  together  coopera¬ 
tively  when  any  emergency  strikes 
one  paper  and  that  undoubtedly 
such  a  plan  would  be  followed  in 
a  city-wide  war  emergency. 

Without  undue  alarm  and  in 
keeping  with  civilian  defense  plans 
proposed  by  the  authorities  in 
cities  that  might  become  atomic 
targets  in  another  world  war. 
many  newspapers  have  assumed 
the  lead  in  their  communities  in 
forming  their  own  defense  organi¬ 
zations. 

Daily  News  Organizes 
The  New  York  Daily  News 
formed  a  defense  committee  un¬ 
der  chairmanship  of  W.  H.  James, 
administrative  assistant,  several 
months  ago  to  study  the  problems 
offered  by  each  department  of  the 
newspaper  and  to  evolve  a  plan 
and  form  an  organization. 

Effective  on  Jan.  15,  the  Daily 
News  defense  organization,  made 
up  of  500  volunteers,  became  ef¬ 
fective.  A  printed  chart  shows 
that  the  organization  is  headed  by 
an  Emergency  Control  Director, 
who  is  N.  J.  Barbieri,  assistant 
building  superintendent,  whose 
deputy  is  the  head  of  the  building 
guards  or  acting  head  of  the 
guards. 

Under  these  two  leaders,  four 
assistant  emergency  control  direct¬ 
ors  head  as  many  divisions — for 
plant  wardens,  for  Tower  wardens, 
for  fire  and  damage  control  and 
for  medical  services.  The  divi¬ 
sions,  respectively,  are  headed  by 
Ernest  Kennedy  of  the  Traffic  De¬ 
partment,  George  Lawson  of  the 
Building  Department,  John  Pe¬ 
ters,  chief  electrician,  and  Dr.  R. 
H.  F.  Dinegar,  plant  physician. 

There  are  floor  wardens,  depart¬ 
ment  wardens,  tenant  wardens, 
alternate  wardens,  fire  and  damage 
control  crews  and  a  first  aid  corps 
made  up  of  employes  who  are 
taking  first  aid  courses  under  the 
division  leaders. 

Evacuate  Top  Floors 
The  plan  calls  for  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  top  floors  of  the  37- 
story  Tower.  Shelters  will  be  pro¬ 


vided  on  most  other  floors  at  or 
near  the  places  at  which  employes 
and  tenants  are  working.  The 
newspaper  plant  is  nine  stories 
high  and  its  television  station  oc¬ 
cupies  a  two-story  addition  on 
part  of  the  plant.  The  Brooklyn 
plant  is  eight  stories  and  the  two 
News  garages  are  one-story. 

Peak  population  of  the  News 
plant  is  2.500;  Tower  1,555; 
Brooklyn  plant,  830;  Manhattan 
garage;  100,  and  Brooklyn  garage. 
50,  so  the  500  volunteers  will  have 
to  be  prepared  to  look  out  for  the 
welfare  of  5,000  persons. 

“We  will  submit  our  plans  to 
city  authorities  for  approval,  sug¬ 
gestions  and  comments,”  Mr. 
James  told  E  &  P.  “There  will  be 
liaison  with  the  civilian  defense 
authorities  and  a  direct  telephone 
to  receive  ‘ydlow’  and  ‘red’ 
alerts.” 

Each  department  at  the  News 
has  been  furnished  signs  showing 
“where  you  are”  and  “where  your 
shelter  is”  and  the  shelter  areas 
are  to  be  marked.  The  newspa¬ 
per’s  house  organ.  News  Fix,  is 
carrying  many  news  stories  to  ac¬ 
quaint  employes  with  the  elaborate 
chart  and  all  plans. 

The  Times  Organizes 

“At  the  request  of  the  authori¬ 
ties,  we  are  going  to  comply 
100%  in  the  defense  program,” 
said  Bruce  Rae,  chairman  of  the 
defense  committee  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

On  the  committee  with  Mr.  Rae, 
who  is  photographic  director  and 
a  former  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  newspaper,  are  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Clark  French,  woman’s 
editor;  Edward  J.  Pelz,  personnel 
director;  John  Mitchell,  assistant 
mechanical  superintendent,  and 
Dr.  David  Goldstein,  medical  di¬ 
rector. 

The  committee  is  surveying  the 
three  buildings  and  Times  Hall, 
which  are  all  connected  to  form 
the  plant,  to  determine  shelter 
zones,  to  be  marked  by  green 
light-bulbs.  In  each  department 
there  will  be  signs  by  the  doors 
with  simple  directions  to  the  near¬ 
est  shelter. 

The  Times  plans  to  have  a  chief 
warden  for  all  personnel  and  floor 
and  departmental  and  alternate 
wardens.  Shelter  zones  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  on  all  floors  from  the  11th 
down  to  the  reel  room  in  the  sub¬ 
basement.  The  12th,  13th  and  14th 
floors  will  not  be  used  as  shelters. 
These  three  floors  form  a  narrow 
setback  at  the  top  of  the  building 
and  their  occupants  will  be  di¬ 
rected  to  shelters  below. 


Volunteers  for  Red  Cross  first 
aid  courses  are  being  signed  up 
at  the  Times.  The  newspaper  has 
a  hospital  on  the  13th  floor  with 
five  or  six  registered  nurses  on 
duty.  Separate  hospital  quarters 
are  to  be  set  up  for  emergency 
use. 

A  fire-fighting  brigade  is  being 
organized  at  the  Times  along  the 
same  lines  followed  in  the  last 
war.  A  control  room  on  the  eighth 
floor  will  be  able  to  communicate 
with  all  personnel  and  issue  di¬ 
rections.  An  alarm  system  is  being 
studied,  but  a  decision  has  not 
been  reached  as  to  what  type  will 
be  employed. 

The  Times  has  3,500  employes 
and  there  are  a  number  of  tenants 
on  the  seventh  floor,  mainly  for¬ 
eign  newspaper  correspondents. 
Radio  Station  WQXR.  owned  by 
the  Times,  and  the  Times  Facsi¬ 
mile  Corp.  are  housed  in  the 
building. 

An  arcade  under  the  Times 
building  runs  from  43rd  to  44th 
Street  and  it  will  be  used  to  care 
for  a  certain  quota  of  people  from 
the  neighborhood  to  be  assigned 
there  by  the  city  authorities. 

First  aid  kits  are  to  be  placed 
at  strategic  points  throughout  the 
building.  The  whole  program  will 
be  fitted  into  the  city  defense  pat¬ 
tern,  Mr.  Rae  emphasized. 

The  Times  hojjes  to  have  its 
program  firmly  established  by  mid- 
February.  Executives  and  key  men 
in  the  daily  production  of  the 
newspaper  were  not  used  in  the 
defense  program  in  order  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  remain  free  to  get 
the  paper  out  in  a  possible  emer¬ 
gency. 

Herald  Tribune  Plans 

John  Bogart,  special  assistant  in 
the  business  office  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  that  newspa¬ 
per’s  defense  program.  He  has  been 
in  touch  with  civilian  defense  au¬ 
thorities.  Specific  arrangements 
have  not  been  completed  yet. 
spokesmen  for  the  Herald  Tribune 
said. 

Leon  H.  Cook,  comptroller  of 
the  New  York  Post,  has  written 
all  department  heads  requesting 
that  volunteers  report  to  the  2nd 
Police  Precinct  to  be  briefed  in 
defense  methods.  The  building 
management  has  been  requested 
to  make  areas  in  the  sub-basement 
available  as  shelters. 

“We  are  cooperating  with  the 
civilian  defense  group,”  reported 
Lee  B.  Wood,  executive  editor  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun. 

The  New  York  Daily  Mirror 
reported  that  it  had  not  set  up  a 
defense  organization  yet. 

The  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can  is  in  the  process  of  organizing 


Reelroom  to  Be  Shelter 
At  Chicago  Tribune 

Chicago — Aside  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune’s  atomic  bomb  de¬ 
fense  plans,  Chicago  dailies  have 
yet  to  perfect  detailed  programs 
for  protection  of  their  plants  and 
employes  and  for  joint  printing 
and  distribution  plans  in  event  of 
an  attack  that  would  cripple  news¬ 
paper  publishing  efforts. 

At  the  Tribune,  the  60.000- 
square-foot  reelroom,  located  in 
the  first  basement  below  ground 
level,  will  shelter  Tribune  per¬ 
sonnel  in  event  of  an  A-bomb 
attack.  Because  the  sub-basement 
reelroom  is  surrounded  by  thick 
earth  and  concrete  barriers,  this 
location  is  believed  to  possess 
natural  advantages  as  a  refuge 
site.  The  reelroom  holds  rolls  of 
newsprint  ready  for  use  on  Trib- 
bune  presses  directly  above. 

Change  Shelter  Plans 

Decision  to  utilize  the  reelroom 
as  a  shelter  marked  a  variation 
of  the  Tribune’s  atomic  refuge 
program  first  undertaken  three 
years  ago,  it  was  pointed  out  by 
John  W.  Park,  production  man¬ 
ager  and  chairman  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  Bomb  Refuge  Council. 

On  the  basis  of  early  advice 
concerning  atomic  bomb  hazards, 
the  committee  first  established  a 
single  atomic  shelter  far  below 
ground  level  underneath  Tribune 
Tower.  Continued  analysis  of  the 
problem  indicated  that  such  a 
shelter  below  the  water  level  of 
nearby  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
Chicago  River  presented  unfavor¬ 
able  entrapment  aspects. 

Under  the  new  program,  news¬ 
print  rolls  will  be  placed  at  stra¬ 
tegic  points  as  radiological  shields. 

Meantime,  the  Tribune’s  bomb 
refuge  council  is  continuing  its 
organizational  activities  among  the 
newspaper’s  personnel.  A  “nerve 
center”  has  been  established  to 
notify  workers  by  telephone  and 
loudspeaker  of  any  “alert”  signals 
in  event  of  an  attack. 

Plans  call  for  movement  of  em¬ 
ployes  and  tenants  in  Tribuns 
Tower  to  the  sub-basement  refuge 
along  carefully  charted  escape 
routes.  These  lanes  have  been 
separated  into  blue,  green,  and 
red  zones,  and  marked  with  col¬ 
ored  directional  arrows  to  guide 
each  person  to  the  quickest  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  shelter. 

Ninety-six  A-bomb  wardens  to 
direct  the  traffic  flow  into  the 
refuge  area  have  been  appointed 
and  30  more  such  guardians  are 
to  be  named  along  with  special 
wardens  to  be  posted  at  key  spots 
along  rescue  routes.  Warning  si¬ 
rens  are  being  installed.  First  aid 
instruction  is  now  being  given 
those  assigned  such  duties. 
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New  Postal  Bill  to  Aim 
At  Reducing  Deficit 


By  Jcanes  J.  Butter 


Washington  —  A  new  postage  nificant  economies  have  already 


steps  now  being  taken  will  permit 
further  gains  in  the  future.  Despite 
this  improved  productivity,  how¬ 
ever,  the  average  cost  per  postal 
transaction  has  increased  by  near¬ 
ly  60%  during  the  same  period, 
mainly  as  a  result  of  employe  pay 
raises  and  transportation  rate  in¬ 
creases.” 


Sawyer  Sets  Up 
P  &  P  Division 
In  Defense  Plan 


I 


Washington  —  Creation  of  a 
printing  and  publishing  divisioa 
under  the  Office  of  Defense  Mo- 


rate  bill  is  in  preparation,  de-  been  realized  through  recent  re¬ 


in  the  absence  of  adequate  post-  bilization  was  begun  Jan.  15  at  i 
al  rate  increases,  the  average  reve-  jojosed  session  in  the  office  of 


signed  to  reduce  but  not  eliminate  ductions  in  service.  Experiments  nue  per  transaction  has  increased  rnmmerre  Wretarv  Charles  Sa» 

the  current  deficit,  $163,000,000  in  the  mechanized  sorting  of  mail  by  less  than  10%.  ygj.  ^ 


of  which  President  Truman  con-  are  being  conducted. 


“The  resulting  deficit  of  over 


ceded  this  week  must  be  regard-  lined  money-order  system  wilt  be  one-half  billion  dollars  would  be 


Such  a  division  probably  would 
be  modeled  after  the  branch  estab- ' 


*  ....  .  .  «  1  j  «  T  t  ............ - - — - —  ailvi  HIV  i/iaiivii 

ed  as  a  continuing  loss  so  long  as  established  by  July  1951.  These  unsound  at  any  time,  but  it  is  licbed  in  the  War  Productioi 
government  free  mailing  and  air-  and  other  similar  measures  wUl  especially  untimely  in  a  period  Board  in  World  War  11.  Affected 


n"®.  ^  '""S  reductions  in  postal  e^  when  the  federal  budget  must  sus-  would  be  production  and  distribo- 

Post  Office  Department  opera-  penditures,  some  of  which  will  be  tain  extremely  heavy  defense  ex-  rincludine  allocation)  of 

ttons.  realized  in  the  fiscal  year  1952.  penditures.  I  therefore  repeat,  newsnrint  nrintine  machinery  and 

The  President’s  budget  message  thp  tntai  nn.  - .  - l  —  - —  P  »  P  S  ™ 


At  best,  however,  the  total  po-  "ost  emnhaticallv  mv  manv  nre  , 

.Uina.  from  JmnrnvpH  pf-  P^rts,  metals  and  Other  supplm 


foresaw  a  greater  need  now  than  tential  savings  from  improved  ef-  vious  recommendations  for  rate  ’which  nublishina  conwte 

ever  before  for  increased  rates,  ficiency  are  relatively  small  in  re-  legislation  which  will  bring  postal  with  other  industries  for  available 
But  in  Saturday’s  “symposium”  to  lation  to  the  present  size  of  the  .  inausiries  lor  avaiiaoie 


explain  the  document  and  accom-  postal  deficit. 


revenues  into  line  with  present  supplies 


panying  schedules  he  refrained  “Since  the  end  of  the  war,  the  costs  of  handling  government  mail  jbe  printing  and  publishini 

from  repeating  specific^  criticisms  productivity  of  postal  employes  and  other  costs  which  are  not  division  would  be  the  overall  co¬ 


costs,  reducing  the  deficits  to  the  jbe  wartime  program  is  cop- 


of  newspaper  mailing  “subsidies.” 

521  Million  Deficit 
“On  the  basis  of  existing  postal 
rates,”  the  message  says,  “the 
postal  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year 
1952  is  estimated  at  521  million 
dollars.  This  actually  represents  a 
higher  level  than  that  shown  for 
195 1,  since  the  1951  estimate  of 
632  million  dollars  includes  a 
no-recurring  expenditure  of  152 
million  dollars,  for  retroactive  ad¬ 
justment  of  railway  mail  rates. 


per  man-hour  worked  has  in¬ 
creased  by  over  10%,  and  the 


properly  chargeable  to  the  gener-  ordinating  unit  with  separate  sec- 
creased  by  over  10%,  and  the  al  users  of  the  postal  service.”  organized  for  newsprint,  ma- 

—  ...  ,  — ■■  ■  Ml  chinery,  etc.  Also,  industry  ad- 

,  ,  _  ,  visory  committees  would  come 

t  existence,  with  full-time  and 

XV  w  Vw  XJiX  L  l^vJlXwwaulS  technical  advisory  aids  sought 

,  _  __  ,  _  from  the  covered  business  and  in-; 

Inquiry  Is  Promised 

Richard  Murphy,  drafted  from 

Washington  —  Investigation  of  cent  increase,  the  reported  profit  the  executive  staff  of  the  Nation- 
newsprint  production,  pricing,  dis-  position  of  many  paper  mills  re-  al  Cash  Register  Co.  to  assist  Mr. 
tribution,  and  mill  profits  will  fleets  a  very  wholesome  condition  Sawyer  in  setting  up  new  NPA 


Newsprint  ‘Squeeze’ 
Inquiry  Is  Promised 


Washington  • 


“No  allowance  is  made  in  these  be  made  by  the  Senate  Small  Busi-  within  the  industry.” 


division  under  the  mobilizati 


estimates  for  possible  future  in-  ness  Committee  if  complaints  of  That  point  was  illustrated  by  office,  said,  at  the  conclusion  ol 


creases  in  mail  transportation  rates  growing  “squeeze”  against  smaller  the  following  comment: 


the  session  which  he  called  and] 


which  may  result  from  regulatory  newspapers  continue  to  come  in,  “i.  Crown  Zellarbach  Corp.  in-  presided  over,  that  the  conferem 


proceedings  now  pending  before  the  committee  promised,^  in  a  re-  creased  its  consolidated  net  income  were  in  complete  agreement  thit 


the  Interstate  Commerce  Com-  port  covering  its  activities  up  to 
mission  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Jan.  3. 


irt  covering  its  activities  up  to  jn  the  six  months  ended  Oct.  31  a  printing  and  publishing  seetkM 
n.  3.  to  $12,411,875  from  $8,656,013  is  desirable,  that  it  should  be  sd 

The  committee  found  continued  earned  in  the  corresponding  period  up  without  delay,  and  that  it 


Board.  (Ed.  note:  cancellation  of 


railroad  full-rate  for  return  of  existence  of  many  papers  im-  a  year  ago.  Net  income  equaled  should  draw  upon  the  wartime  ex- 
empty  mail  cars  has^  been  esti-  perilled  and  freedom  of  the  press  $4.01  a  common  share  opposed  perience  as  to  organization,  per- 


mated  to  produce  savings  ranging  in  danger  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  to  $2.77  for  the  same  period  of  formance  and,  if  possible,  the 
between  $30,000,000  and  $100,-  the  8,000  weeklies  and  semi-week-  1949,  Sales  totaled  $105,589,017.  meeting  personnel. 

^W\/\  \M  _ 1  _ II _ _  _  ...  ’  ’  _ _  .  .  » 


000,000  alone.)’ 


lies,  and  750  smaller  daily  news-  “2,  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.  While  he  described  as  “explora- 


The  81st  Congress  argued  inter-  papers,  use  only  3%  of  the  total  reported  net  profit  of  $6,065,138  tory,  and  looking  to  soluMon  of 


mittently  through  its  entire  two-  newsprint  production, 


year  session  over  postal  rates  with 
special  attention  to  second-class. 


It  had  r^eived  from  Postmaster  jbe  aid  of  government  agencies. 
General  Jesse  M.  Donaldson  a  bill  „„Ki:ci,»r  occ^:of:r>r.c  o,„i  k.. 


wsprint  proauction.  for  the  first  six  months  of  1950,  administrative  matters  at 

Serviced  by  Distributors  up  $1,544,386  over  the  same  pe-  point  rather  than  to  operatic 

Data  has  been  assembled  with  riod  in  1949.  problems”  he  said  he  would 

e  aid  of  government  agencies,  **3.  Consolidated  Paper  Corp.  gin  at  once  to  recruit  advi: 
iblisher  associations  and  bv  cor-  for  the  first  six  months  of  1950  committees. 


administrative  matters  at  thi  J 
point  rather  than  to  operatiomll 
problems”  he  said  he  would  bej 


...  j  .u  .  j  .  publisher  associations  and  by  cor-  • —  — —  — -  ...........o  v,,  — . —  , 

which  propose^  t^tMCond-class  respondence  and.  Senator  John  reported  a  net  profit  of  $5,933,-  These  groups  will  be  callei] 


mailers  pay  $75,000,000  more  in  Sparj^nian  of  Alabama,  chairman,  552,  an  11  percent  increase  over  here,  he  said,  to  give  advice  M 


the  first  year  of  its  operation  and 


There  is  a  possibility  that  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 


^25^^,000  m  the  conditions  may  warrant  holding  “4.  St.  Lawrence  Corp.  Ltd., 


hearings  on  this  subject  should  it  consolidated 


to  what  forms  limitation  ordenl 
should  take.  This  work,  he  a»-j 


tee  eventually  hit  upon  a  draft  eeTThaF  th  re  may^ 

\i;hir»n  u/zmiIH  rotcA  fKie  .  ..  «'  . 


September 


nine  sured,  will  be  performed  well  ii 


“  f  spread  distress  among  small  users  showed  1950  net  profit  as  $4,999,-  trols  extending  down  into  the  dap 


tion  to  the  extent  of  $13,000,000 

o  newsprint. 


of  larger  dailies,  the  first  nine  months  of  1949. 


914  as  against  $2,511,161  for  the  by-day  operations  of  the  affeetd 


act.  Ultimately  the  Senate  bill  commented,  have  direct 

went  back  to  the  committee  for  .UaI,  ~:ito 


“Sources  contacted  by  the  Com-  fishing  businesses. 


turtner  examination  and  no  ac-  ^bile  the  smaller  publications  are  the  opinion  that  while  the  supply  found  to  the  World  War  II  pab 
tion  was  taken  before  adjourn-  ^  -  -  -  --  -  •  ...  a 


uun  was  taxen  oeiore  aujourn-  wholesale  dis- 

ment.  In  the  committee  debates  tributors 


newsprint 


undoubtedly  tern;  “everybody  thought 


sentiment  was  strong  for  stream-  committee  was  told,  accord-  tion  a  relatively  few  more  or  less  Sawyer’s  designee  to  launch  the 


fecting  a  deficit  reduction  largely 
in  that  manner. 


Steps  to  Reduce  Costs  anticipate  the  possibility  of  price 

Referring,  obviously,  to  those  controls  by  the  U.  S.  Govern 


demands.  President  Truman’s  mes¬ 
sage  continues: 

“The  Postmaster  General  is 


attribute  the  majority  of  current  and  to  form  an  implementing  o*" 
hardship  cases  to  one  or  more  of  ganization  within  NPA  and  OWIt 


advance  of  issuance  of  any  cob* 


segments  of  the  printing  and  pul^ 


contract  relations  with  their  mills  mittee  within  the  trade  were  of  No  substantial  objection  wn 


‘tight’,  there  had  come  to  atten-  worked  out  very  well,”  SecretaiT 


uning  operations  ana  et-  jjjg  jjjg  report,  that  uniform  isolated  instances  of  actual  hard-  operation  said.  And,  he  added,! 


price  increases  were  put  into  ef-  ship.  Representatives  of  the  news-  there  was  agreement  that  the  tio* 
feet  by  Canadian  producers  “to  print  industry  seemed  inclined  to  has  arrived  to  begin  discussioOl 
anticipate  the  possibility  of  price  attribute  the  majority  of  current  and  to  form  an  implementing  o^ 


ment. 

Senator  Sparkman  also  charged: 


the  following  reasons:  (1)  lack 
of  ordinary  business  prudence  and 


Cranston  Williams,  gene^ 
manager  of  the  American  NeWlJ 


Although  manufacturers  of  news-  foresight;  (2)  inadequate  credit  paper  Publishers  Association,  ati 


taking  many  steps  to  reduce  the  print  unanimously  cited  rising  facilities;  (3)  recent  changes  in 


cost  of  postal  operations. 


costs  as  the  reason  for  their  re-  source  of  supply.” 


Ed  Anderson  of  National 
tonal  Association  attended. 
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Journal*  American. 


It’s  beautiful!  exclaim  ^tty 


Mosiman,  fashion  shopping 
Indianaolis  (Ind.)  News;  ^ 

Whittington,  women’s  e®‘*®*'»  ^ 


Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  and  J^ie 
Msyhew,  fashion  editor.  New  lir- 
leans  Times-Picayune. 


(Pictures  by  Colliiigs) 


n,  third  from  left,  fashion  editor  of  the  Chkago 
tfit  worn  by  model.  Also  viewing  with  P««s«  ** 
fashion  editor  of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
loumal  &  Sentinel. 

notes  on  the  latest  style  are  Mrs.  Peg  Zweeker, 
liSi.  Sadie  Merrill,  Portland  ^e.)  Eveiung 
Lee  Averill,  Los  Angeles  DaUy  News. 


kcretaff^ 


$3,000i)00 

Times-Herald 


Project  Begins 


Washington  —  Installation  of 
new  presses  is  sceduled  to  begin 
March  1  as  part  of  a  nearly 
$3,000,000  expansion  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times-Herald. 

Printing  capacity  of  the  Times- 
Herald  will  be  2 Vi  times  the 
present  volume,  and  will  include 
facilities  for  four-color  printing. 

The  expansion  is  the  first  since 
the  Times-Herald  was  purchased 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  Co.  in 
1949  from  the  heirs  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Medill  Patterson. 
Mrs.  Ruth  McCormick  Miller  is 
editor,  and  William  Baumrucker, 
Jr.,  Times-Herald  production 
manager,  is  supervising  the 
project. 

Waste  Water  for  Cooling 
Three  seven-unit  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  presses  will  be  housed  in  a 
new,  one-story  building  adjacent 
to  the  newspaper’s  present  six- 
floor  plant.  A  sealed  penthouse 
control  room  will  be  force-venti¬ 
lated  with  filtered  air  to  protect 
electrical  facilities. 

Waste  water  from  the  stereotype 
room  will  be  sprayed  over  the 
flat  roof  of  the  144-by-53-foot 
building  to  a  depth  of  several 
inches  to  provide,  by  evaporation, 
a  unique  cooling  system. 

Changeover  to  the  new  presses 
in  early  Summer  will  increase  the 
page  length  of  the  Times-Herald 
from  a  21  Vi -inch  cutoff  to  23- 
9/16.  Test  runs  will  involve  use 
of  the  old  and  new  equipment 
simultaneously. 

690  Concrete  Piles 


Because  of  soft  sub-strata,  the 
press  addition  will  rest  on  690 
concrete  piles,  grouped  to  support 
the  foundation  and  presses  sepa¬ 
rately,  excluding  press  vibration 
from  the  building.  The  founda¬ 
tion  will  support  up  to  five  addi¬ 
tional  stories. 


The  structural  steel  addition 
will  be  lined  with  glazed  tile. 
Frequent  changes  of  filtered  air 
are  designed  to  offset  ink  mist  in 
the  press  room.  The  floor  will 
be  a  carborundum  -  embedded, 
safety-tread,  steel  decking.  Base¬ 
ment  space  will  greatly  enlarge 
the  Times-Herald’s  newsprint  stor¬ 
age  capacity. 

New  Stereo  Equipment 

Mechanical  equipment  will  in¬ 
clude  three  pairs  of  folders  with 
balloon  formers;  color  cylinders 
enabling  one  web  on  each  press  to 
be  printed  in  four  colors  plus 
black,  and  angle  bars  and  bay 
windows  for  flexibility  of  location 
of  color  in  the  paper. 

Tension  plate  lockups,  with  no 
external  clips,  will  provide  maxi¬ 
mum  printing  efficiency  at  high 
speeds. 

New  Kemp  and  Wood  stereo¬ 
typing  equipment  will  be  installed 
to  handle  the  larger  page  size. 


U.P.  Imposes 
10%  Levy  for 
War  Cost,  Etc. 


Turner  Catledge 


Catledge  Made 
Executive  M.E. 


Turner  Catledge,  since  1945  an 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  has  been  named 
to  the  new  position  of  Executive 
Managing  Editor,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  publisher. 

In  his  new  position,  Mr,  Cat¬ 
ledge  will  be  second  in  command 
of  the  Times  news  staff  under 
Managing  Editor  Edwin  L.  James, 
According  to  Mr.  Sulzberger’s 
announcement,  “Mr.  James  is 
first  in  command  24  hours  a  day, 
Mr.  Catledge  is  second  in  com¬ 
mand  24  hours  a  day.  Mr.  Cat¬ 
ledge  will  divide  his  time  between 
day  and  night  duties.” 

Except  for  a  17-month  period 
when  he  served  as  roving  reporter 
and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Chicago 
Sun,  Mr.  Catledge  has  been  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Times 
staff  since  June,  1929.  Prior  to 
joining  the  Times  he  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun,  and  had  worked  on  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Il¬ 
linois  and  Maryland. 

Most  of  Mr.  Catledge’s  service 
with  the  Times  before  1945  was 
in  Washington.  He  first  worked 
in  the  Washington  Bureau,  and 
later  as  national  correspondent,  a 
roving  assignment  with  Washing¬ 
ton  as  his  base.  He  has  traveled 
in  nearly  every  state  of  the  Union 
for  the  Times,  principally  on  poli¬ 
tical  and  situation  stories.  The 
Times  executive  also  has  covered 
foreign  assignments  in  South 
America,  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  India  and  the  Pacific. 


United  Press  has  announced  a 
10%  assessment  under  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  its  contracts  affecting 
extraordinary  cost  of  news  cover¬ 
age. 

In  applying  the  assessment,  the 
wire  service  pointed  out  that  the 
cost  of  covering  the  Korean  War 
and  the  various  military  and  po¬ 
litical  fronts  throughout  the  world 
is  exceeding  the  peak  cost  of  its 
coverage  of  World  War  II. 

Clients  were  reminded  that 
during  1950  the  U.  P.  absorbed, 
in  addition  to  the  heavy  news 
coverage  cost,  two  labor  increases 
and  the  expense  of  a  five-weeks 
strike.  The  rate  increase  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  radio  and  television 
clients  as  well  as  to  newspapers. 

Shortly  after  the  assessment  was 
made  effective  Jan.  7,  U.  P  con¬ 
cluded  a  new  contract  with  the 
Commercial  Telegraphers  Union 
for  which  no  additional  assess¬ 
ment  will  be  made. 

Jack  Bisco,  vicepresident  and 
general  business  manager,  who 
made  the  announcement,  said  the 
general  reaction  of  U.  P.  clientele 
had  been  cooperative  and  under¬ 
standing. 

“We  found  that  most  of  our 
clients,  based  on  their  own  ex¬ 
perience,  were  cognizant  of  the 
heavy  added  burden  to  the 
United  Press  in  the  delivery  of 
its  service,”  Mr.  Bisco  .said.  “A 
great  many  of  them,  faced  with 
a  similar  problem,  have  increased 
their  advertising,  subscription  or 
time  card  rates,  or  contemplate 
doing  so.” 


Court  Dismisses  Suit 
Against  Georgia  Daily 

Valdosta.  Ga.  —  A  $100,000 
damage  suit  against  the  Valdosta 
Times  was  dismissed  by  a  city 
judge  Jan.  12.  The  dismissal  was 
based  on  the  plaintiffs  failure  to 
substantiate  the  charge  of  malice 
in  publication  of  an  article. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  a  local 
farmer  after  an  article  published 
in  1949  listed  him  as  one  of  five 
persons  named  in  a  Federal  Court 
suit. 


Drops  Sunday  Edition 


Smallsreed 


Frazier 


G.  A.  Smallsreed 


Is  Named  Editor' 


In  Columbus 


Columbus.  O.  —  Advancement 
of  George  A.  Smallsreed,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch,  to  the  position  of  editor 
was  announced  this  week  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  Dispatch 
Printing  Co. 

The  board  also  announced  the 
promotion  of  W.  Dayle  Frazier, 
news  editor. 


Mr.  Smallsreed,  who  has  been 
associated  with  the  Dispatch  for 
32  years,  succeeds  the  late  Ar¬ 
thur  C.  Johnson  as  editor.  He 
has  been  managing  editor  since 
1936.  A  member  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  Capital  University  since 
1940,  he  has  been  chairman  of 
that  board  since  1944. 

Mr.  Frazier  has  been  with  the 
Dispatch  since  1937,  after  affilia¬ 
tions  with  newspapers  in  Zanes¬ 
ville,  O.,  Columbus  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


Blind  Woman  Wins 
Puzzle  Contest  Prize 

New  Orleans — A  blind  mu¬ 
sician-housewife,  Winifred  Moore 
Tyrolf,  placed  second  in  the  com¬ 
plicated  Tangle  Towns  contest 
run  by  the  Times-Picayune  and 
New  Orleans  States. 

Ironically,  one  of  her  prizes 
was  a  television  set.  But  the 
$2,000  cash  she  won  will  go  for 
a  new  seeing-eye  dog — she  had 
one  that  died  in  1944 — and  pos¬ 
sibly  a  down  payment  on  a  house. 
Her  husband  is  a  disabled  veteran 
of  World  War  II. 

Mrs.  Tyrolf  said  she  worked 
out  the  puzzles  by  Braille,  using 
blocks  with  raised  letters. 


Rock  Hill,  S.  C. — The  Rock 
Hill  Post,  after  about  six  months 
of  publication  as  a  semiweekly, 
has  discontinued  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion.  This  follows  by  about  a 
month  the  dropping  of  a  Sunday 
comic  section  printed  in  black  in 
the  newspaper’s  own  plant.  The 
week-day  edition  has  been  shifted 
from  Thursday  to  Friday,  and 
carrier  distribution  was  stopped. 
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Long  Is  News  Editor 

Appointed  news  editor  of  the 
Dispatch  to  succeed  Mr.  Frazier 
was  Clyde  C.  Long,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor;  and  advanced  to  the  position 
of  telegraph  editor  was  Leo  A. 
Dunkel. 

William  C.  Gilchrist,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Ohio  State  lour- 
nal,  was  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Dispatch  Printing 
Co. 

Other  board  actions  included 
the  appointment  of  L.  G,  Ealy, 
formerly  of  the  Dispatch  Circu¬ 
lation  staff,  as  circulation  manager 
of  the  Ohio  State  Journal;  and 
of  H.  F.  Lamprecht.  also  of  the 
Dispatch  circulation  department, 
as  circulation  manager  of  the 
Columbus  Star  (weekly). 

Officers  named  by  the  board 
are: 

Edgar  T.  Wolfe  and  Robert  H. 
Wolfe,  co-publishers;  Preston 
Wolfe,  president;  Edgar  T.  Wolfe, 
Jr.,  vicepresident;  William  C. 
Wolfe,  assistant  vicepresident; 
Richard  S.  Wolfe,  vicepresident 
and  treasurer;  A.  E.  Campbell, 
vicepresident,  general  manager 
and  secretary;  F.  D.  Lunsford, 
business  manager  and  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Dispatch;  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Irwin,  business  manager 
of  the  Journal  division  of  the 
Dispatch  Printing  Co.  and  assis¬ 
tant  treasurer  of  the  Dispatch. 
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'KEEPING  UP  WITH  THE  NEWS'  IS  DIFFICULT.  CARTOONISTS  FIND 


AMONG  THE  CASUALTIES 

Mergen,  Miami  (Fla.)  News 


NO  CLEAR  PICTURE 

‘  Scott,  NEA  Service 


HE  LOOKS  SO  MUCH  BETTER' 

Wood,  Richmond  (V'a.)  News  Leader 


Sawyer  Sees 
'Vital  Role 
For  Advertising 

Washington — “I  foresee  a  vital 
role  for  advertising  in  the  mobili¬ 
zation  of  business  and  industry 
for  defense,”  Commerce  Secretary 
Charles  Sawyer  said  as  he  an¬ 
nounced  appointment  of  five  ad¬ 
ditional  members  to  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Advisory  Committee. 

Chosen  were:  Harold  F. 
Barnes,  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA;  L.  N.  Brockway,  Young 
it  Rubicam,  Inc.;  Carlton  Healy, 
Hiram  Walker  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Edgar  Kobak.  New  York  City; 
J.  Harold  Ryan,  Fort  Industry, 
Toledo.  O. 

During  the  year  the  committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Fred¬ 
eric  R.  Gamble  of  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
has  surveyed  the  services,  facili¬ 
ties  and  publications  of  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department  as  they  relate 
to  the  needs  of  the  advertising 
business. 

The  study,  now  nearing  com¬ 
pletion,  was  characterized  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Sawyer,  as  “having  made 
substantial  contributions  toward 
improving  the  Department’s  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  business  service  field.” 
He  expressed  deep  appreciation 
of  the  time  and  effort  contributed 
in  the  public  interest. 

Also  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  are:  Nelson  Bond,  McGraw 
Hill  Publishing  Co.;  Elon  G.  Bor- 
ton.  Advertising  Federation  of 
America;  W.  Howard  Chase,  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Corp.;  Fairfax  M. 
Cone,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding; 
Philip  J.  Everest,  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Transportation  Adver¬ 
tising;  K.  H.  Fulton,  Outdoor 
Advertising,  Inc.;  Philip  L.  Gra¬ 
ham,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post; 
Robert  S.  Peare,  General  Electric 
Co.;  C.  J,  LaRoche,  C.  J.  LaRoche 
4  Co.;  Howard  Morgens,  Procter 


&  Gamble,  Inc.;  Stuart  Peabody, 
Borden  Co.;  James  W.  Young.  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.;  Dr.  Frank 
Stanton,  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System;  Paul  B.  West,  Association 
of  National  .Advertisers;  and  .Al¬ 
bert  E.  Winger,  Crowell-Collier 
Publishing  Co. 


Belding  Claims 
'System'  Ads 
Also  Sell  Goods 

Advertising  to  “sell”  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Way  of  Life  sells  goods,  too, 
Don  Belding,  president  of  the 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  advertising 
agency,  told  a  group  of  New  York 
ad  executives  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  men  this  week.  Mr.  Belding. 
who  is  also  president  of  Free¬ 
doms  Foundation,  spoke  at  the 
•Advertising  Club  of  New  York. 

He  reported  that  firms  sponsor¬ 
ing  Free  Enterprise  campaigns 
frequently  note  increased  business 
as  a  direct  result,  and  cited  the 
Union  Oil  Co.  of  California  as  a 
concern  which  had  realized  mer¬ 
chandising  gains  from  a  series  of 
strictly  “system”  advertisements. 

Mr.  Belding  also  announced 
that  the  Freedoms  Foundation  had 
applied  to  the  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil  for  full  use  of  its  facilities  to 
publicize  the  Foundation’s  work. 
In  the  past,  the  Foundation’s  use 
of  Advertising  Council  facilities 
has  been  limited  largely  to  radio 
programs. 

The  Foundation’s  annual  awards 
for  the  best  expressions  of  free¬ 
dom  in  America  will  be  made 
Feb.  22  at  the  organization’s 
headquarters  in  Valley  Forge,  Pa., 
Kenneth  D.  Wells,  executive  vice- 
president,  announced.  Cash  prizes, 
honor  medals  and  certificates  of 
merit  will  be  presented  in  20  cate¬ 
gories,  including  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  newspaper  editorial,  comic 
strip  and  editorial  cartoon. 


4  S.  F,  Unions 
Take  $3  Raise, 
Extend  Pacts 

San  Francisco  —  New  agree¬ 
ments  providing  $3  weekly  wage 
increases  have  been  signed  by 
four  newspaper  craft  unions  of 
both  San  Francisco  and  Oakland, 
and  also  by  the  circulation  drivers. 

Stereotypers  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland  local  declined  to 
sign,  and  are  operating  under  the 
existing  agreement,  which  runs  to 
July  21,  1951,  union  headquarters 
stated. 

The  new  agreements  of  the 
printers,  mailers,  photoengravers 
and  pressmen  run  until  April  26. 
1952,  under  a  nine-month  exten¬ 
sion  proposal  included  in  the  vol¬ 
untary  reopening  extended  by  pub¬ 
lishers.  These  agreements  orig¬ 
inally  expired  next  July. 

Retroactive  to  Dec.  31 

The  five  San  Francisco  locals 
signed  the  new  agreements  Jan. 
12.  The  Oakland  union  signup 
was  completed  Jan.  15  following 
reconsideration  of  a  previous  re¬ 
jection  of  the  $3  boost.  The  $3 
increases  provided  were  retroac¬ 
tive  to  Dec.  31. 

The  increase  totalled  3  to  3.6% 
and  provided  these  hourly  scales, 
day  side:  typographical,  $2,715; 
pressmen,  $2,608;  mailers,  $2,439 
and  photoengravers,  $2,788.  The 
drivers  now  receive  $95.55  weekly 
after  one  year’s  experience. 

Voluntary  reopening  of  the 
agreements  here  came  after  an 
arbitration  award  to  the  guild 
which  provided  a  $1.40  weekly 
increase  Nov.  21  retroactive  to 
May  22  —  the  approximate  time 
the  craft  unions  had  received  a 
similar  increase  —  and  a  $2  to 
$2.50  total  increase  effective 
Nov.  22. 

The  present  guild  contract  ex¬ 
pires  March  26. 


Full  Definition 
Recommended 
In  Bogus  Clause 

Kansas  City  —  An  arbitrator, 
called  upon  to  give  a  clarification 
of  an  award  in  a  “bogus”  case, 
has  advised  publishers  that  “it  is 
much  better  for  the  parties  them¬ 
selves  to  define  their  rights  and 
obligations  than  to  leave  the  same 
to  an  interpretation  by  a  third 
party.” 

The  contract  section  on  repro¬ 
duction  of  advertising  material 
should  be  carefully  worded  “to 
express,  with  clarity,  the  exact 
ideas  and  intensions  that  the  par¬ 
ties  may  have  with  reference  to 
this  important  subject,”  stated 
Chairman  Butler  Disman  in  a 
Kansas  City  Star  case  involving 
3,000  columns  of  advertising  since 
1947. 

Mr.  Disman  finally  set  down 
three  governing  principles: 

1.  A  national  advertisement  is 
one  that  is  intended  to  present  the 
advertiser  or  the  products  distrib¬ 
uted  by  it,  known  by  people  gen¬ 
erally,  on  a  country-wide  basis  and 
not  solely  to  customers  in  a  re¬ 
stricted  area  or  locality. 

2.  Railroad  advertisements  that 
have  the  addition  merely  of  fares 
and  schedules  need  not  be  repro¬ 
duced. 

3.  Minor  revisions  of  generally 
acknowledged  national  advertise¬ 
ments  will  not  change  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  same,  unless  they 
are  manifestly  intended  to  make 
a  sectional,  regional,  or  local  ap¬ 
peal. 

“The  trouble  with  this  entire 
situation,”  the  arbitrator  said,  “is 
due  to  the  careless  use  of  words 
and  phrases.  Words  such  as  ‘alter¬ 
ation’  can  be  subject  to  such 
divergent  ideas  of  interpretation 
that  they  should  not  be  utilized, 
unless  carefully  defined.” 
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New  Orleans  Officers 
Quizzed  on  Unit  Rates 


New  Orleans — Government  at¬ 
torneys  questioned  officials  of  the 
Times-Picayune  Publishing  Co. 
this  week  about  the  company’s 
bookkeeping  procedures  in  laying 
groundwork  for  a  hearing  on  an 
anti-trust  action. 

George  E.  Leonard  of  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department’s  Anti-trust  Divi¬ 
sion  office  in  Kansas  City  took  de¬ 
positions  from  William  J.  Walton, 
treasurer  and  cashier;  Thomas  J. 
Adams,  credit  manager,  and  John 
F.  Tims,  Jr.,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  T-P  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

Attorney  General  J.  Howard 
McGrath  filed  the  civil  suit,  in 
which  the  publishing  company  is 
accused  of  violating  the  Sherman 
Act  “through  a  series  of  contracts 
with  its  advertisers  in  unreason¬ 
able  restraint  of  interstate  trade 
and  commerce.” 

Revenue  Formulas  Explained 

Mr.  Adams  testified  that  since 
February,  1935,  the  revenue  from 
classified  advertising  is  credited 
on  an  80-20  formula — 80%  of  the 
revenue  to  the  Times-Picayune 
and  Times-Picayune-New  Orleans 
States  (Sunday),  and  20%  to  the 
New  Orleans  States. 

Since  February,  1950,  he  said, 
income  from  national,  or  general, 
advertising  has  been  divided  on  a 
66-34  basis,  the  ratio  of  circula¬ 
tion. 

The  80-20  formula  on  classified 
revenue  has  not  been  changed 
since  1935. 

When  Mr.  Adams  said  the  66- 
34  formula  for  general  advertis¬ 
ing  was  adopted  last  February, 
Mr.  Leonard  asked:  “About  the 
time  the  papers  put  in  the  forced 
combination  on  advertising?” 

“Under  the  unit  rate,  that  for¬ 
mula  has  been  used  for  office  rec¬ 
ords,”  Mr.  Adams  said. 

The  government  contends  the 
unit  rate  for  advertising  in  the 
morning  and  evening  papers  is  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

Mr.  Leonard  introduced  a  copy 
of  the  advertising  contract  form 
used  by  the  Times-Picayune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and  asked: 

“If  an  advertiser  has  a  100,000- 
line  contract  with  the  Times- 
Picayune,  would  he  be  charged 
the  States’  rates  for  that  classifi¬ 
cation? 

“In  that  case  he  would  pay  \2Vi 
cents  per  line  in  the  States,”  said 
Mr.  Adams. 

“Even  if  he  only  ran  5,000  lines 
in  the  States?”  Mr.  Leonard  added. 

“Yes,”  said  the  witness. 

“Is  the  linage  an  advertiser  uses 
in  the  States  ever  added  to  the 
Times-Picayune  linage  to  effect 
the  Times-Picayune  rate?”  Mr. 
Leonard  asked. 

“No,  sir,”  Mr.  Adams  replied. 

Mr.  Adams  said  there  are  one 
or  two  other  revenue  formulas  ap¬ 


plying  to  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  advertising  and  these  are 
recorded  in  a  “control  book  for 
advertising  ledger.” 

Revenues  from  evening  and 
Sunday  unit  advertising  contracts 
are  credited  on  a  basis  of  76% 
for  Sunday  and  24%  for  evening. 
On  the  morning  and  Sunday  unit, 
the  division  is  63%  Sunday  and 
37%  morning. 

Mr.  Leonard  inquired  about  re¬ 
bates. 

“If  an  advertiser  contracts  for 
10,000  lines  and  uses  20,000  lines, 
we  would  make  up  a  rebate  of  the 
difference  between  the  rate  paid 
and  the  rate  earned,”  Mr.  Adams 
responded.  He  added  that  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  billed  at  the  higher  rate 
if  his  advertising  volume  does  not 
measure  up  to  the  amount  for 
which  he  contracted. 

“What  was  the  amount  of  re¬ 
bates  in  1950?”  asked  Mr.  Leon¬ 
ard. 

“I  haven’t  added  it  up  yet,”  said 
the  witness. 

Asked  for  an  estimate,  Mr. 
Adams  said  the  additional  charges 
to  the  advertisers  who  did  not  use 
their  contract  linage  in  1949  to¬ 
taled  $12,000  to  $15,000,  and  re¬ 
bates  “were  considerably  more 
than  that.” 

New  Rate  Card  Since  Feb. 

Mr.  Adams  said  a  new  rate  card 
was  issued  when  the  unit  advertis¬ 
ing  plan  was  put  into  effect  last 
Feb.  1. 

“Is  it  your  practice  to  adhere  to 
rate  card  terms  exactly?”  Mr. 
Leonard  inquired.  ^ 

“In  practice  they  are  adhered 
to,”  replied  Mr.  Adams.  “There 
might  be  rare  occasions,  such  as 
a  fire  or  a  street  closing,  or  some 
other  practical  reason  for  a  change 
for  a  few  days.  This  would  have 
to  be  approved  by  the  manage¬ 
ment.” 

“Do  you  offer  an  opportunity 
to  advertisers  to  publish  adver¬ 
tisements  on  Sunday  only?” 

“Sunday  is  offered  as  a  separate 
issue.” 

“But  exactly  the  opposite  is 
true  on  morning  and  evening?  The 
unit  basis  means  you  refuse  to 
sell  for  morning  or  evening  only?” 

“I  am  not  qualified  to  answer 
that.  If  a  man  offered  advertising 
to  me  I  would  refer  him  to  the 
advertising  department.  The  con¬ 
tract  speaks  for  itself.” 

Mr.  Leonard  asked  whether  any 
combination  rates  had  been  of¬ 
fered  prior  to  Feb.  1,  1950. 

“The  previous  rate  card  will 
show  that  an  advertiser  did  use  a 
combination  if  he  obtained  a  cer¬ 
tain  volume,”  Mr.  Adams  said. 

“Do  you  recall  when  this  plan 
was  adopted?” 

“About  1940.” 

As  for  circulation  revenues,  Mr. 
Adams  said  the  Times-Picayune 


and  States  are  charged  to  dealers  plete  national  unit  rates  were  a- 
and  carriers  for  2.66  cents  each,  tablished,  ranging  from  open  down 
and  the  Sunday  paper  at  11.75  to  50,000  lines  a  year, 
cents  each.  Circulation  revenue  is  “Would  it  be  accurate  to  say,' 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  actual  Mr.  Leonard  inquired,  “that  you 
sales  to  carriers  and  dealers.  would  accept  national  advertisini 
Mr.  Leonard  asked  if  the  three  for  both  papers,  but  not  for  oneT 
papers  are  not  considered  as  “sep-  “Yes,”  the  witness  replied.  “AB 
arate  entities.”  contracts  in  force  at  that  time  were 

Mr.  Adams  said  the  breakdown  allowed  to  run  to  their  expiration 
shown  in  his  records  was  for  the  date.  We  did  not  take  advantage 
purpose  of  his  department  only  of  the  60-day  cancellation  clause.’ 
and  he  could  not  say  the  papers  “By  the  unit  rate,  you  mean 
are  treated  as  separate  operations,  you  refuse  to  accept  advertising 
He  said  his  records  were  just  for  for  only  one  paper?” 
his  department.  “That  is  correct,  as  do  182  pub- 

Tells  of  Consolidation  fishing  companies  throughout  tk 

Mr.  Adams  was  excused  at  this  States. 

point  and  Mr.  Tims  was  called.  recall,  Mr.  Tims  was 

He  first  related  circumstances  in  circumstance  surroui^- 

connection  with  the  purchase  of  j”®  ^ 

the  States  by  the  T-P  Publishing  • 

Co  in  1933  ^  business  man 

Questioned  by  Mr.  Leonard  then.  There  was  a  definite 

concerning  a  10-year  contract  for  .^bout  the  States.  I  was 

the  purchase  of  newsprint  entered  accompanying  Mr.  Nicholson  to  a 
into  in  1941  with  International  Southern  Newspa- 

Paper  Co.,  the  witness  said  he  was  Publishers  Association  at 

not  familiar  with  the  details.  Chattanooga  in  June,  1933  On 
Mr.  Leonard  asked  that  the  rec- 

ord  show  that  Leonard  K.  Nichol-  States,  dropped  into  my 

son,  president  of  the  T-P  Publish-  room  and  told  me  some- 

ing  Co.,  would  not  testify  at  this  to  be  done  about 

time  because  of  illness.  „  t 

Mr.  Tims  said  he  had  been  with  _  .  Chattanooga,  John  D. 
the  Nicholson  Publishing  Co.,  ^wing  (asswiate  publisher  of  the 
and  its  successor,  the  Times-Pica-  James  had  some  words, 

yune  Publishing  Co.  for  40  years,  J.  what  the  brother 

starting  as  an  office  boy  on  the  old  threatened  to  do. 

Picayune  in  1910,  and  later  meas-  *^cal  for  States 

uring  advertisements.  “On  the  return  trip,  Grover 

In  1914,  two  years  after  the  Rothenberg,  our  national  advertis- 
consolidation  of  the  Picayune  ing  representative,  was  on  the  train 
and  the  Times-Democrat,  he  be-  with  me.  John  Ewing  asked  me  to 
came  a  retail  advertising  solicitor,  step  back  in  the  smoker.  I  asked 
and  in  1919  was  made  retail  ad-  him  if  they  were  going  to  sell  the 
vertising  manager.  In  1923  he  was  States  and  he  said  they  were.  He 
appointed  business  manager  of  the  told  me  then,  or  later,  that  the 
Times-Picayune,  and  successively  States  owed  $160,000  to  the  First 
treasurer  in  1932,  a  director  in  National  Bank  of  Shreveport  and 
1946,  and  first  vicepresident  in  $160,000  to  the  Canal  Bank  and 
1948.  Continuing  as  business  man-  Trust  Company  in  liquidation, 
ager  during  these  years,  on  Dec.  “He  said  that  James  M.  Thom 
12,  1949,  he  became  vicepresident  son,  publisher  of  the  Item,  New 
and  general  manager.  myer  and  Claude  Rives  of  the 

Other  Officials  Listed  Whiney  Bank  had  proposed  to  ab- 

He  listed  as  other  officials  of  $320,000  and  issue  that 

the  company,  L.  K.  Nicholson,  com™",  stock  Ewing 

president;  George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  going  fishing^ 

third  vicepresident;  William  H.  ^ 

Fitzpatrick,  fourth  vicepresident;  "J  ^is  office  July  5  and  would  k 
Don  W.  Coleman,  fifth  vicepresi-  entertain  an  offer  for  .he 

dent,  and  W.  J.  Walton,  treasurer  ....  .  , 

and  auditor  until  a  day  or  two  ‘  the  conversation  to 

ago,  when  he  was  retired  at  the  reiwrted  it 

age  of  83,  P.  Howard 

The  Times-Picayune  Publishing  vicepresident  of  the  pub- 

Co.  also  operates  radio  station  ^sh>ng  cornpany)  and  (the  late) 

Edmond  Phelps  (former  company 

All  the  newsprint  comes  from  attorney), 
outside  Lousiana,  he  continued.  $525,000  Offer  Taken 

The  company  will  receive  4,000  “Mr.  Nicholson  instructed  me 
tons  from  the  Coosa  River  News-  to  go  to  Ewing’s  office  and  offer 
print  Co.  in  Alabama,  2,400  tons  $525,000  cash  for  the  States, 
from  the  Montgomery  Co.  in  Ewing  accepted  the  offer,  but  I 
Quebec  and  Newfoundland,  and  had  to  report  back  to  Mr.  Nichol- 
the  bulk  of  its  newsprint  from  In-  son  for  confirmation, 
ternational  in  Canada.  “The  sale  was  consummated  in 

There  was  an  increase  in  na-  the  office  of  John  P.  Dart,  the 
tional  advertising  rates  effective  States’  attorney.  We  received  the 
Jan.  1,  the  witness  continued,  and  Associated  Press  franchise,  the  cir- 
prior  to  that  there  was  a  rate  in-  culation  records  and  two  or  three 
crease  in  1950.  At  that  time  com-  {Continued  on  page  58) 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Brain,  Not  Belly,  Needed 
To  Figure  Ad  Budget 


By  Lawrence  Farront 

How  SHOULD  an  advertiser  de¬ 
cide  the  size  of  his  ad  budget  in 
advance? 

Joel  Dean,  a  management  con¬ 
sultant  and  a  professor  of  busi¬ 
ness  economics  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  gave  a  scholarly  answer 
in  this  month’s  Harvard  Business 
Review. 

Use  your  head,  think  the  prob¬ 
lem  through  on  economic  levels, 
he  told  businessmen-readers,  and 
don’t  rely  on  intuitions  straight 
out  of  the  belly. 

Dr.  Dean  naturally  does  not 
say  it  exactly  that  way.  He  uses 
words  like  “visceral  guesses.” 

In  the  article,  he  examines 
methods  used  by  major  manufac¬ 
turers  and  other  big  firms.  Some 
are  relatively  simple:  a  percent¬ 
age  of  sales,  either  of  the  past 
year  or  of  the  coming  year. 

2%  of  Sales?  No! 

Agency  men,  newspaper  ad  di¬ 
rectors  and  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  have  long  considered  about 
2%  of  sales  an  average  amount 
to  be  spent  on  advertising.  In 
1942,  Prof.  Neil  H.  Borden  noted 
that  of  215  companies  advertising 
consumers’  goods  in  1935,  54% 
used  a  method  of  this  sort. 

Another  method.  Dr.  Dean 
said,  is  to  spend  all  the  firm  can 
afford.  This  looks  particularly 
good  when  taxation  is  going  to 
take  a  big  bite  out  of  profits  any¬ 
way. 

Third,  the  firm  might  write  off 
institutional  advertising  as  invest¬ 
ment  in  good  will. 

Fourth,  before  deciding  the 
amount  of  the  budget,  the  com¬ 
pany  decides  what  the  advertising 
should  do,  and  then  it  lays  out  a 
program  for  reaching  the  goal. 
Whatever  the  program  costs,  that’s 
it. 

Fifth,  keep  the  budget  in  line 
with  advertising  expenditures  of 
rival  firms. 

Dr.  Neal  doesn’t  like  any  of 
these  methods. 

Ads  Cause  Sales 
“T  h  e  fixed-percentage-of-sales 
method  gets  the  cart  before  the 
horse,”  he  said.  “Advertising  out¬ 
lays  should  cause  sales,  not  be  de¬ 
termined  by  them. 

“The  all-you-can-afford  method 
reflects  a  blind  faith  in  advertising 
which,  though  occasionally  re¬ 
warding,  is  nevertheless  a  con¬ 
fession  of  ignorance. 

“The  objective  -  and  -  task  ap¬ 
proach,  though  it  sounds  plaus¬ 
ible,  stumbles  before  it  starts  over 
the  obstacle  of  not  determining 
whether  the  objective  sought  is 
economically  worth  attaining. 

“The  competitive-parity  method 
represents  a  narrow  goal  not  us- 
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ually  tailored  to  the  company’s 
full  needs. 

“And  the  investment  approach, 
while  conceptually  sound  in  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  time  dimension  of 
advertising  and  its  rivalry  with 
alternative  capital  expenditures,  is 
hard  to  nail  down  with  empirical 
data.” 

Well,  then,  what  does  Dr.  Dean 
like? 

He  suggests  using  the  “mar¬ 
ginal  approach.”  This  means  a 
firm  should  add  dollar  after  dol¬ 
lar  to  the  cost  of  selling,  which 
includes  advertising,  until  the  last 
additional  dollar  brings  the  cost 
of  the  last  item  sold  up  to  the 
price  received  for  that  item. 

Economic  Law 

Until  the  last  item.  Dr.  Dean 
indicated,  there  should  be  a  profit 
made  on  each  sale.  The  last  item 
sold,  he  felt,  should  require  just 
that  little  extra  push  that  comes 
from  just  a  little  more  advertis¬ 
ing. 

In  his  words:  “If  advertising  is 
to  be  done  at  all,  it  should  be 
expanded  until  diminishing  returns 
set  in.” 

The  system  has  shortcomings. 
Dr.  Dean  noted.  It  doesn’t  take 
into  account  what  rival  firms  will 
do,  nor  consider  ad  budgets  as 
investment,  nor  allow  for  the 
effect  of  previous  advertising  when 
consumer  response  lags. 

Despite  the  limitations,  he 
added,  the  system  is  helpful  be¬ 
cause  it  takes  into  account  rele¬ 
vant  economic  factors  rather  than 
irrelevant,  although  measurable, 
ones. 

■ 

Kansas  Association 
Elects  H.  M.  Meyer,  Jr. 

Wichita,  Kan.  —  Kansas  Press 
Association  elected  H.  M.  Meyer, 
Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Independence 
Reporter,  as  president  at  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here  Jan.  13. 

Other  officers  chosen  are:  Leon¬ 
ard  McCalla,  Jr.,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Anderson  Countian, 
vicepresident;  and  Harry  Valen¬ 
tine,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Clay  Center  Dispatch,  treasurer. 
Larry  Miller,  Topeka,  was  re-elec¬ 
ted  secretary-manager. 


S-H  and  Heaist 
Admen  Convene 

Chicago  —  Annual  meetings  of 
key  advertising  executives  of 
Scripps-Howard  and  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  are  scheduled  here  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
convention  at  the  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel.  NAEA  meets  Jan. 
21-23. 

Scripps-Howard  admen  opened 
their  sessions  Jan.  18,  continuing 
through  Jan.  20.  Hearst  advertis¬ 
ing  heads  will  meet  at  the  close  of 
the  NAEA  convention. _ 

Tobe  Award  to  Wood 

Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood,  chair¬ 
man  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co., 
last  week  received  the  1950  Tobe 
award  for  distinguished  contribu¬ 
tion  to  American  retailing. 


Heavy  Retail  Linage 
Backs  Hopalong  Brand 

Hopalong  Cassidy  Enterprises 
received  this  week  the  annual 
award  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  for  contribut¬ 
ing  the  most  to  retail  sales  ii 
1950. 

Sales  Manager  Merrill  Klein  of 
the  Enterprises  said  local  retail¬ 
ers  do  their  own  advertising  for 
Hopalong  products.  For  the  last 
four  months  retailers  have  been 
placing  3,000,000  lines  a  month 
to  promote  Hopalong  products, 
he  said. 

■ 

500  Advertising  Books 

More  than  500  books  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  related  fields  have  been 
published  during  the  past  five 
years,  according  to  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America. 
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Worcester  /st  Among  53 
Metropolitan  County  Areas 


1.  high 
buying 
power 


A  MECHANICAL 
ENGINEER 

Ready  to  apply  his  skill  to  your  plant 
prcdilems.  He’ll  find  his  opportunity 
in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  Classified 
Section. 

IS  rOUR  MESSAGE  THERE? 


Once  again  Worcester  takes  a 
FIRST  place  in  an  important  “high 
buying  power"  category.  The  heavy 
density  of  population  (543,100)  in 
this  compact  major  market  ro'ses 
the  Worcester  Metropolitan  County 
Area  into  FIRST  place  in  total  popu¬ 
lation  among  ALL  of  the  53  Metro¬ 
politan  County  Areas  with  central  . 
cities  of  from  1(X),(XX)  to  250,000.* 


^  VVONDROUS  TV/ 

Sell  to  the  Worcester  Market 
through  consistent  advertising  in  the 
Worcester  Telegram-Gazette,  the 
newspapers  that  blanket  this  pop¬ 
ulous  and  prosperous  area.  Doily 
circulation  in  excess  of  150,(X)0. 
Sunday  over  1()0,0(X). 


-CTst 

2.  intensive 
newspaper 
coverage 


*Safa$  Managamant  January  1,  19SJ,  **Matropatitan  Population  Shifts/* 


^TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

OeOROt  F.  Booth  PtdCishtn- 
MOLONEY.  REGAN  (  SCHMITT.  INC..  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS  OF  RADIO  STATION  WTAG  and  WTAG-FM 
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1951  PULITZER  PRIZES 

Seven  prizes  will  be  awarded  this  year  for 
achievements  during  the  calendar  year  1950 

DEADLINE  FOR  ENTRIES  —  FEBRUARY  1,  1951 


1.  For  the  most  disinterested  and  meritorious  public  service 
rendered  by  a  United  States  newspaper,  published  daily,  Sunday 
or  at  least  once  a  week,  during  the  year,  a  gold  medal, 

2.  For  a  distinguished  example  of  local  reporting  in  a  United 
States  newspaper,  published  daily,  Sunday  or  at  least  once  a 
week,  during  the  year,  the  test  being  accuracy  and  terseness, 
due  consideration  being  given  to  news  stories  prepared  under 
the  pressure  of  edition  time;  and  also  to  the  initiative  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness  of  the  reporter.  Five  hundred  dollars  ($500). 

3.  For  a  distinguished  example  of  reporting  on  national  af¬ 
fairs,  in  a  United  States  newspaper,  published  daily,  Sunday  or 
at  least  once  a  week,  during  the  year.  Five  hundred  dollars 
($500). 

4.  For  a  distinguished  example  of  reporting  of  international 
affairs  in  a  United  States  newspaper,  published  daily,  Sunday  or 
at  least  once  a  week,  during  the  year.  Five  hundred  dollars 
($500). 

5.  For  distinguished  editorial  writing  in  a  United  States  news¬ 
paper,  published  daily,  Sunday  or  at  least  once  a  week,  during 


the  year,  the  test  of  excellence  being  clearness  of  style,  moral 
purpose,  sound  reasoning,  and  power  to  influence  public  opinion 
in  what  the  writer  conceives  to  be  the  right  direction,  due  ac¬ 
count  l>eing  taken  of  the  whole  volume  of  the  editorial  writer’s 
work  during  the  year.  Five  hundred  dollars  ($500). 

6.  For  a  distinguished  example  of  a  cartoonist’s  work  in  a 
United  States  newspaper,  published  daily,  Sunday  or  at  least 
once  a  week,  during  the  year,  the  determining  qualities  being 
that  the  cartoon  shall  embody  an  idea  made  clearly  apparent, 
shall  show  good  drawing  and  striking  pictorial  effect,  and  shall 
be  intended  to  be  helpful  to  some  commendable  cause  of  public 
importance,  due  account  being  taken  of  the  whole  volume  of 
the  artist’s  work  during  the  year.  Five  hundred  dollars  ($500). 

7.  For  an  outstanding  example  of  news  photography  as  ex¬ 
emplified  by  a  news  photograph  in  a  United  States  newspaper, 
published  daily,  Sunday  or  at  least  once  a  week,  during  the  year. 
Five  hundred  dollars  ($500).  (This  prize  is  open  to  amateurs 
as  w'ell  as  to  photographers  regularly  employed  by  newspapers, 
press  associations  or  syndicates.) 


EDITORS!  REPORTERS!  CARTOONISTS!  PHOTOGRAPHERS! 


Send  clippings  of  news  stories,  editorials,  photographs  and 
cartoons,  in  scrapbooks  or  mounted  on  copy  paper,  with  date 
published,  names  of  newspaper  and  writer.  Submit  letters  or 
documents  bearing  on  your  achievements  of  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  your  colleagues,  if  available. 

Exhibits  should  be  marked  to  indicate  which  prize  they  are 
entered  for — to  show,  for  example,  whether  a  reporter  is  sub¬ 
mitting  his  work  for  the  local  reporting  or  the  public  service 
prize. 


All  exhibits  are  acknowledged  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  and  are  examined  by  the  jurors  in  each  category 
who  submit  recommendations  to  the  Advisory  Board,  which 
makes  the  actual  selection  of  prize  winners.  Prizes  are  awarded 
by  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Advisory  Board. 

Mail  or  express  entries  to  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  501  Journalism 
Building,  Columbia  University,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.,  on  or 
before  February  1,  1951. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  ADVISORY  BOARD 

President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  New  York,  City 


SEvr.LLON  Brown,  The  Providence  {R.  I.)  Journal 

Hooding  Carter,  The  Delta  Democrat-Times,  Greenville,  Mississippi 

Robert  Choate,  The  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 

Kent  Cooper,  The  Associated  Press,  New  York  City 

Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  Cowles  Magazines,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

Frank  R.  Kent,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun 

John  S.  Knight,  Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 


Arthi-r  Krock,  The  New  York  Times 

William  R.  Mathews,  The  Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Stuart  H.  Perry,  The  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram 

Harold  S.  Pollard,  New  York  World -Telegram  and  The  Sun 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch 

Carl  W.  Ackerman,  Secretary 


( Advertisement) 
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U.  S.  Controls  Will  Cut 
Paper  Supply— Fowler 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Government  tion  maintained  or  expanded,  you 
controls  on  price,  supply  and  use  must,  during  a  labor  shortage,  be 
of  newsprint  will  only  diminish  prepared  to  leave  the  newsprint 
mill  production.  New  York  State  manufacturers  free  to  meet  the 
publishers  were  told  here  this  competition  of  the  labor  market 
week  by  R.  M.  Fowler,  president  and  to  accept  rising  costs  when 
of  the  Newsprint  Association  of  they  are  inescapable,”  he  declared. 
Canada.  Norris  W.  Paxton,  chief  of  the 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Fowler  Albany  Bureau  of  the  Associated 
asked  newsprint  customers  to  give  Press,  reported  on  government 
the  manufacturers  leeway,  in  pric-  handout  practices,  as  chairman  of 
ing.  to  hold  an  adequate  supply  a  joint  committee  of  editors  and 


of  labor  in  the  mills. 


publishers.  He  recommended  that 


The  Canadian  newsprint  official  all  newspapers  unite  in  guarding 
spoke  at  the  convention  of  the  against  any  “trickery,  deceit  or 
New  York  State  Publishers  Asso-  just  plain  favoritism”  found  in  the 
ciation  after  some  executives  of  product  of  press  agents, 
small  dailies,  in  a  separate  ses-  Alexander  F.  Jones,  executive 
sion,  had  expressed  more  concern  editor  of  the  Syracuse  Herald- 


P^.  Preferred 

San  Leandro,  Calif.  —  Ala¬ 
meda  County’s  only  morning 
newspaper  the  San  Leandro 
News-Observer,  has  abandoned 
morning  for  afternoon  publi¬ 
cation. 

The  action  was  taken  Jan. 
10  after  a  survey  showed  a 
61%  preference  by  readers  for 
afternoon  newspapers,  Abra¬ 
ham  Kofman,  publisher,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Price  Freeze 
On  Newsprint 
Is  Explored 

Washington  —  Government  of- 


Berkowitz  Out, 
Beyea  to  Direct 
AW  and  Puck 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Hearst  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  this  week  elected  Her¬ 
bert  W.  Beyea  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  American 
Weekly  and  Puck — rthe  Comic 
Weekly. 

Mr.  Beyea  succeeds  Mortimer 
Berkowitz  “whose  services  with 
the  Hearst  organization  terminated 
recently,”  according  to  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  Berkowitz  is  now  in 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

General  Manager  of  HAS 

W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  American  Weekly  and  Puck — 
the  Comic  Weekly,  explained  that, 
in  addition  to  assuming  all  of  the 
former  duties  and  responsibilities 


ii.w.v,  .....  h-j  mfnrmal  rnnviT-  lOrmcr  UUUCS  aiiu  icspuiisiuiiiito 

over  a  decline  in  advertising,  par-  Journal,  urged  publishers  to  avoid  ^  of  Mr.  Berkowitz,  Mr.  Beyea  will 

ticularly  local  retail,  than  over  curtailment  of  space  for  news  dur-  ,  .  remain  general  manager  of  Hearst 

lack  of  oewsprin,.  ing  , he  national  emergency.  Wn’SjJ'Sve  ,o  .  pite  Advising  Service. 


Mrs.  Olive  G.  Buisch,  publisher 
of  the  Hornell  Tribune,  said  she 


TV  Freeze  to  End — Maybe 

of  the  Hornell  Tribune,  said  she  g^^,,  ^  Hudson,  publisher  of  '‘Tohn'EnglVshTrommercial  coun-  appointed  manager  of  the  Rodney 
agr^d  with  a  genera  feeling  ^j,e  Woonsocket  (R.  1)  Call  and  sellor  to  the  Canadian  Embassy.  E-  Boone  organization.  The  next 
that  merchants  are  relaxing  in  gnd  director  of  the  Advertising  told  Editor  &  Publisher  the  ‘he  name  was  changed  to 

heir  promotional  efforts  because  Council,  asserted  that  the  national  talks,  in  which  R.  M.  Fowler  of  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Mr. 
they  anticipate  shortages  of  goods.  _ . _ •  _  Bevea.  now  55.  has  headed  the 


freeze  or  rollback. 


Mr.  Beyea  on  Sept.  8,  1943,  was 


they  anticipate  shortages  of  goods. 
While  Mr.  Fowler  said  present 


economy  requires  full  use  of  the  Newsprint  Association  of  Beyea,  now  55,  has  headed  the 

“those  techniques  of  advertising  Canada  participated,  covered  the  ‘hen. 

which  so  successfullv  aided  the  fipiH  of  what  a  nrice  The  Hearst  executive,  born  on 


shortaeT  of  onb^*  29^  in  IJ  S  successfully  aided  the  general  field  of  what  effect  a  price  The  Hearrt  executive,  born  on 

shortage  of  only  2%  in  U.  S.  country’s  all-out  effort  in  World  order  might  have.  ^ew  York  farm  and 

newsprint  needs  for  1951,  it  was  11.”  The  o^ial  Canadian  attitude  educated  in  New  York  City,  be- 

publishers  that  a  ^  Coy,  chairman  of  was  that  the  laws  of  supply  and  ga"  his  career  in  1914  with  Cone, 

5%  ^^‘^hne  in  advertising  linage  j^e  Federal  Communications  Com-  demand  should  control  and  that  Lorenzen  &  Woodman,  newspaper 

would  automatically  result  in  an  mission,  said  the  freeze  on  tele-  no  action  by  the  U.  S.  would  have  representatives.  Three  years  later 

over-supp  y  of  paper,  at  the  pres-  vision  station  licenses  would  be  any  effect  upon  contracts  complet-  he  joined  the  Navy  as  a  chief  petty 

ent  rate  of  producUon.  September  (the  third  ed  in  Can^a,  since  the  terms  officer,  and  in  1919  returned  to 

Extreme  Caution  Urged  anniversary),  unless  the  mobiliza-  thereof  are  subject  to  Canadian  CL&W  for  several  months. 


ent  rate  of  produefion.  ended  before  September  ed  in  Can^r  slncr  the  terms  officer,  and  in  1919  returned  to 

Extreme  Caution  Urged  anniversary),  unless  the  mobiliza-  thereof  are  subject  to  Canadian  CL&W  for  several  months. 

Urging  extreme  caution  in  the  tion  program  prohibits  the  use  of  practices  only.  Sept.  18,  1919,  Mr.  Beyea 

imposition  of  controls,  Mr.  Fowler  vital  materials  for  equipment.  Mr.  Representatives  of  the  Economic  became  a  salesman  with  the  late 
asserted  they  are  not  needed  now.  Coy  admitted  that  TV  has  not  Stabilization  Agency  expressed  the  hlr.^  Boone.  From  this  two-man 
In  the  absence  of  allocation  or  affected  sales  of  newspapers  but  view  that  the  price  of  newsprint  beginning,  HAS  has  made  rapid 
price  restrictions,  he  said,  “you  he  called  attention  to  a  survey  has  gone  up  “too  fast  and  too  progress  and  is  now  the  largest 


will  have  a  rather  tight  newsprint  which,  he  said,  indicated  that  high.” 
supply  position,  and,  if  you  do  23.9%  of  the  people  who  have  No  dates  were  set  for  any 
have  controls  you  will  have  a  receivers  at  home  read  newspapers  further  conferences, 
much  tighter  position  and  consid-  less  than  they  did  before  televi-  ■ 

erably  smaller  total  supply.”  sion.  .  .  ,  ,  U.  S.  Canadian  Mills 

All  estimates  by  his  association.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Lee  L.  _  ,  mzo  r»_  _ i 


much  tighter  position  and  consid¬ 
erably  smaller  total  supply.” 

All  estimates  by  his  association. 


he  said,  have  been  made  “on  the  Ottaway  called  on  newspapers,  in 
assumption  that  newsprint  trade  crime  coverage,  ^  to  re-emphasize 


U.  S.  Canadian  Mills 
Exceed  1949  Record 

Mills  of  the  United  States  and 


representatives  group  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Berkowitz  Started  with  AP 
Mr.  Berkowitz,  a  native  New 
Yorker,  got  his  start  with  the  As 
sociated  Press  as  an  office  boy  in 
1900.  After  working  on  various 
newspapers  as  reporter,  rewrite- 


will  continue  under  a  private  en-  ‘b®  lesson  that  crime  does  not  pay,  Canada  produMd  6,282,182  tons  man,  copy  reader  and  advertising 
terprise  system  without  govern-  rather  than  featuring  the  spectacu-  of  newsprint  in  1950,  exceeding  salesman,  he  was  made  western 
ment  controls,  and  that  production  •a*'  escape  of  someone  suspected  the  1949  record  of  6,075,855  by  manager,  in  Chicago,  of  Hearst 
will  not  be  lost  through  shortages  wrongdoing.  slightly  more  than  200,000  tons,  eastern  evening  newspapers  in 

of  essential  materials,  manpower  Ered  R.  Miller,  Nyack  Journal,  (E&P,  Dec.  23,  p.  18.)  1918 

and  electric  power  resulting  from  elected  president  of  the  New  U.  S.  output  totaled  1,(W3,597  Berkowitz  then  served  as 


mobilization  or  war. 

“On  these  assumptions,  it  looks 


York  Associated  Dailies,  com-  tons,  the  first  year  the  million-ton  national  advertising  manager  of 
prised  of  50  newspapers  outside  mark  has  been  reached  or  passed  jjjg  qU  j^Jew  York  American  and 


eastern  evening  newspapers  m 
1918. 

Mr.  Berkowitz  then  served  as 
national  advertising  manager  of 


the  larger  cities.  Chief  topic  at  since  1941. 

this  meeting  was  the  drain  on  Canadian  production  totaled  5,- 


as  though  you  are  not  likely  to  '^rger  cities.  Chiet  topic  at  since  1^41.  .  .  ,  j  c  as  business  manager  of  the  Boswn 

have  quite  as  much  newsnrint  in  meeting  was  the  dram  on  Canadian  production  totaled  5,-  American.  In  1922  he  was  asso- 

1951  as  you  would  like  to  have.  military  calls  278,585  tons,  an  increase  of  102,-  ^iate  publisher  of  the  New  York 


You  may  have  to  ration  your  ad-  industry.  Re-employ-  000  tons  over  1949.  American.  The  next  year  Mr.  Ber- 

vertising  slightly  and  may  need  to  women  in  all  phases  of  Newspaper  consumption,  calcu-  j^owitz  became  business  manager 

cut  down  on  return  Drivileees  and  production  was  seen  as  lated  by  ANPA  on  the  basis  of  and  treasurer  of  the  New  England 

_ •  1  .  ^  °  .  a  solution.  rennrts  from  525  dailies,  amount-  vi. ..nK. 


American.  The  next  year  Mr.  Ber¬ 
kowitz  became  business  manager 


special  issues  and  may  need  to  , 

tighten  up  your  papers  to  a  small 

ex‘en‘.  ’j  t  ii  u* 

“If  you  wish  to  carry  all  the  Maiden  Is  Arbiter 
news  that’s  fit  to  print,  I  am  quite  Chicago — An  International  Ar- 
sure  that  your  supply  of  print  will  bitration  Board  hearing  on  an  ap 


reports  from  525  dailies,  amount-  Newspaper  Publishing  Co.,  pub- 
ed  to  4,541,760  tons  last  year,  as  Ushers  of  the  Boston  Advertiser. 


against  4,257,489  in  1949. 

■ 

Ad  Salesman  Killed 

San  Francisco  —  Ward 


He  was  in  this  position  until  1926. 

He  followed  this  with  the  title  of 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  Weekly.  He 


fit  the  news.”  peal  by  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Goodloe.  46,  advertising  represen-  had  been  president  of  American 

Mr.  Fowler  said  that  the  news-  Publishers’  Association  in  a  wage  tative  of  the  American  Weekly,  Weekly,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 

print  industry  is  threatened  with  dispute  with  the  local  pressmen’s  was  among  10  killed  when  an  air-  American  Weekly  and  Puck — the 

some  shortages  of  raw  materials  union  has  been  set  for  Jan.  25.  liner  crashed  near  Spokane  this  Comic  Weekly,  since  1934. 


as  well  as  of  labor. 


‘If  you  want  newsprint  produc-  serve  as  chairman. 


Judge  Erskine  Maiden,  Jr.,  will  week.  He 


been  with  the 


Weekly  since  June. 


Mr.  Berkowitz 
nounced  his  plans. 
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Detroit’s  factories  poured  forth  a  veritable  mountain 
of  goods  in  1950,  valued  at  more  than  10  billion  dollars, 
accounting  for  almost  5%  of  the  nation’s  industrial  vol¬ 
ume!  Factory  wage  rates  soared  to  $75  weekly  average, 
and  retail  sales  climbed  to  well  over  3  billion  dollars  —  a 
far  greater  gain  than  the  national  average. 

Whether  it  works  for  peace  or  for  preparedness,  1951 
promises  to  he  another  BIG  BUSINESS  year  for  Detroit, 
with  its  limitless  manufacturing  capacities  and  skilled 
manpower. 

Strongest  single  selling  force  in  the  fabulous  Detroit 
market  has  always  Iteen  THE  NEWS.  That  is  reflected  by 
its  total  linage  —  practically  as  much  as  both  other  Detroit 
papers  combined  — ami  its  INCREASE  in  linage  leadership 
in  1950. 

You  can  <lo  an  effective,  eeonomical  selling  job  in 
Detroit  through  THE  NEWS  alone! 
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452,760 

highest  weekday  circu¬ 
lation  in  Michigan! 

560,158 

highest  Sunday  trad¬ 
ing  orea  circulation! 

A.B.C.  figures  for  6- 
month  period  ending 
Sept.  30,  19S0. 


The  Detroit  News 
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17  Papers  Note  O  a  ^  ! 
Censorship  Is 


eS 


Minor  in  U.  S. 

Daily  newspapers  in  17  cities,  in 
cooperation  with  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  have  found 
censorship  relatively  minor  in  the 
fields  of  free  press,  free  speech 
and  free  assembly  by  private  and 
public  bodies. 

The  analysis  was  reported  this 
week  by  ACLU  in  a  roundup  of 
the  studies  in  17  cities. 

Absence  of  censorship  was  at¬ 
tributed  largely  to  “firm  stands  by 
courts  against  attempts  at  sup¬ 
pression;” 

The  newspapers  handling  the 
survey  in  their  areas  were  the 
Chicago  (111.)  Sun-Times,  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Ga¬ 
zette,  Cleveland  (O.)  Press,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  Den¬ 
ver  (C^lo.)  Post,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune,  Akron 
(O.)  Beacon-Journal,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen, 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times  and  Bur¬ 
lington  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 

Politics  Hit  Most 
“Where  censorship  has  been 
imposed,”  ACLU  declared,  “the 
chief  targets  were  expressions  of 
unpopular  political  views — labeled 
as  pro-Communist.” 

ACLU  said  police  and  other 
city  agencies  were  prominent 
among  the  censorship-minded. 

Aside  from  politics,  the  chief 
threat  to  free  speech  and  press 
was  said  to  be  from  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  outlawing  alleged 
obscenity. 

Despite  the  generally  bright  sit¬ 
uation,  Patrick  Murphy  Malin, 
executive  director  of  ACLU,  felt 
it  was  not  a  time  for  complacency. 

“Only  by  constant  alertness  to 
the  threats  to  free  expression  of 
speech,  assembly,  press  and  reli¬ 
gion,"  he  warned,  “can  we  hope  to 
maintain  and  extend  them.  Apathy 
can  only  lead  to  loss  of  our  most 
precious  rights.” 

■ 

Management  Paper 
Now  in  Fifth  Year 

Los  Angeles  —  The  Southern 
California  Forum,  which  depicts 
the  American  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  scene  to  employes  in  Los 
Angeles  County  and  Southern 
California,  is  now  in  its  fifth  year. 
The  Forum  carries  management’s 
viewpoint. 

The  paper  was  set  up  in  August, 
1946,  by  Ed.  E.  Herwig,  who  has 
since  remained  as  managing  di¬ 
rector  and  editor.  Randolph  Van 
Nostrand  is  editorial  advisor  and 
Philip  E.  Grant  is  circulation 
director. 


Comment  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times:  “The  Duchess  of 
Windsor  counteracted  rumors  by 
kissing  her  husband  (the  Duke) 
eight  times  on  the  gangplank.” 

■ 

Comment  in  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner:  “The  Duchess 
of  Windsor  became  a  crowned 
head  at  last  —  when  she  was 
named  as  queen  of  the  ‘10  best 
dressed  women  of  1850.’” 

■ 

Story  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News:  “Honor  of  being  the  frist 
baby  born  in  Los  Angeles  this 
year  was  split  evenly  between  a 
boby  and  a  girl  who  arrived  one 
second  after  midnight.” 

■ 

From  a  Kansas  newspaper:  “A 
woman  was  overcome  by  gas 
while  taking  a  bath  but  owes  her 
life  to  the  watchfulness  of  the 
janitor.” 

■ 

Story  in  the  Muncie  (Ind.) 
Press:  “Mrs.  Meeker  told  the 
sheriffs  office  the  truck,  loaded 
with  coal,  had  been  fell  off  a 
bar  stool.” 

■ 

Fashion  copy  received  by  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal: 
“Hemlines  are  at  about  15  inches 
from  the  floor,  edging  up  only  a 
little  since  lust  season. 

■ 

Old-Time  Pix  Used 
In  Safety  Campaign 

Newark,  O. — ^The  Newark  Ad¬ 
vocate  has  been  publishing  for  six 
months  a  series  of  illustrated  edi¬ 
torials  to  help  stop  traffic  acci¬ 
dents. 

The  attention  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  readers  has  been  attracted 
to  the  series  by  using  old-time 
original  photographs  of  traffic 
problems  of  the  canal-boat  days, 
horse  -  and  -  buggy  days,  high  bi¬ 
cycles  and  electric  trolley  cars  and 
flivvers. 

The  photos  were  made  by 
Chalmers  Pancoast,  former  news¬ 
paper  executive. 


$33L595  Tops 
Goal  for  1950 
Fresh  Air  Fund 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Fresh  Air  Fund  in  1950  achieved  a 
total  of  $331,595  in  contributions, 
the  highest  figure  in  the  74-year 
history  of  the  Fund  operation. 
The  number  of  contributors,  15,- 
872,  was  also  an  all-time  high. 
The  total  receipts  surpassed  the 
quota  of  $325,()00,  announced  at 
the  opening  of  the  1950  drive. 

The  figures  for  the  year  were 
announced  by  Frederick  H.  Lewis, 
executive  director  of  the  Fresh 
Air  Fund.  He  also  reported  that 
in  the  74  years  a  total  of  763,- 
366  needy  youngsters  have  en¬ 
joyed  country  vacations  provided 
by  the  Fund.  In  1950,  9,791 
children  from  New  York’s  tene¬ 
ment  districts  were  sent  on  country 
vacations  either  to  Fresh  Air 
camps,  or  to  homes  of  Friendly 
Town  families  in  13  eastern  states 
who  cooperate  with  the  Fund. 

In  the  annual  competition 
among  Friendly  Town  newspapers 


which  promote  the  runds  woitl 
in  their  local  communities,  dupii-| 
cate  first  place  citations  wetc| 
awarded  to  the  Oneonta  (N.  Y.i 
Star  and  the  St.  Johnsbury  (Vi)| 
Caledonian-Record. 

Ten  newspapers  won  honorat;*! 
mention:  Dansville  (N.  Y.lf 
Breeze,  Honeoye  Falls  (N.  Y,i 
Times,  Morrisons  Cove  Herald  ( 
Martinsburg,  Pa.,  Ogdensburg  (N. 
Y.)  Journal,  Stroudsburg  (Pa.) 
Daily  Record,  Watertown  (H, 
Y.)  Daily  Times,  New  Bedjori 
(Mass.)  Standard  Times,  Landis- 
ville  (N.  J.)  Press,  Bridgeun 
(N.  J,)  Evening  News,  and  Gov- 
erneur  (N.  Y.)  Tribune-Press. 

The  Oneonta  Star’s  campaip 
was  helpful  in  placing  the  to»ii 
fourth  on  the  Friendly  Town  Ik 
with  114  children  invited  then 
for  summer  vacations.  The  Si 
Johnsbury  Caledonian  Record  ef¬ 
fort  brought  over  70  invitations. 

The  top  citation  for  competiii 
radio  stations  went  to  WWN), 
Watertown.  Second  place  wem 
to  WKNE,  Keene,  N,  H.;  third 
to  WVPO,  Stroudsburg,  Pa, 
fourth  place  to  WJOY,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 


BUSINESS  I 


ESS  IS  L 


‘NO  NEWS  IS 
THE  WORST  NEWS’ 

So  said  Plttsbtirgh’s  mayor;  so 
said  people  and  businessmen, 
big  and  small,  when  a  7-week 
newspaper  strike  plunged  the 
city  Into  darkness.  It's  a  power¬ 
ful  story.  It's  reminding  many 
an  advertiser  of  the  potent 
force  of  tbe  medium.  It's 
available  to  Bureau  members 
In  mat  form  (full-page)  at 
$1.50  plus  postage  (300  have 
already  ordered  It).  Tell  the 
newspaper  story  In  your  own 
town. 

■■reoa  of  Advertisiag,  ANPA 
570  LaxiaOtea  Avaaaa 
New  York  22 
This  >p«ca  contributed  by 
Th*  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


^kron- 

Only  one  newspaper 
Influences  local  business 


Summit  .Gxjnty  which  IrKludes  Akron,  Borberton  and 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  has  a  19S0  populotion  of  407,981.  This 
single  county  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  compact 
Akron  Market. 

Here  is  a  rich  county,  individual  in  its  interests,  population 
characteristics,  industries  and  buying  and  living  patterns. 

Here  is  a  rich  county  where- all  buyers  are  united  In  their 
newspaper  reading  habits.  The  Akron  Beacon  Joumors 
1 00%  coveroge  of  Surrwnit  County  proves  this  to  be, a  foct. 


iaat 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 


John  S  Knight,  Publisher- 


-StOry,  Brooks  &  Finipy,  Kep 
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There  are  lots  of  ways  to  throw  a  baseball. 

Fast  and  straight  down  the  middle  ...  or  s-l-o-w, 
tantalizing  and  annoying  ...  or  curved. 

A  newspaper  can  throw  curves,  too  ...  if  it 
wants  to.  Just  by  using  different  words  or  tricky 
sentences,  a  newspaper  can  color  the  facts  in  an 
attempt  to  make  readers  believe  what  it  wants 
them  to  believe  ...  in  politics,  or  government,  or 
any  other  axe  it  has  to  grind. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  is  very  conscious 
of  throwing  only  one  kind  of  baseball . . .  fast 
and  straight  down  the  middle.  When  St.  Louisans 
read  anything  in  the  Globe-Democrat,  they 
know  exactly  what’s  fact  and  what’s  just  our 
opinion.  And  that  they’ll  get  both  sides  of  every 
issue,  regardless  of  our  opinion. 


We  feel  sure  that  this  is  another  of  the  many 
reasons  why  more  families  read  the 
Globe-Democrat  than  any  other  St.  Louis 
daily  newspaper  in  history! 


(globe 

LARGEST  DAILY  CIRCUL 
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Home  Sewing  Column 
To  Run  Ads  In  25  Papers 

An  editorial-style  advertising  The  column  will,  in  99  cases 
column,  “Sewing  at  Home,”  under  out  of  100,  Mr.  Cole  said,  appear 
the  by-line  of  Jean  Stirling,  will  in  woinen’s  pages,  fairly  close  to 
appear  in  newspapers  in  25  cities  the  editorial  material  displaying 
beginning  Sunday,  Feb.  11.  Copy  American  Designer  patterns  dis¬ 
will  discuss  fabrics,  patterns  and  tributed  by  the  Spadea  firm. 


a  variety  of  sewing  notions  and 
aids. 

Contracts  for  space  in  the  lay- 


Although  each  column  will  con¬ 
tain  a  number  of  advertisers,  com¬ 
petitive  products  will  not  be  run 


out,  currently  planned  under  a  in  the  same  six-week  cycle. 


two-column 


Stores  may  be  mentioned  in 


signed  and  are  being  offered  to  copy.  When  nvats  go  out,  space 
textile  firms,  pattern  makers,  de-  will  be  left  to  drop  in  the  name 


signers,  button  and  notion  manu¬ 
facturers,  department  stores  and 
others. 


of  individual  stores  in  each  city. 

“To  manufacturers  who  want 
more  distribution,  better  display. 


Each  advertiser  must  take  a  coo^rative  advertising  and 

minimum  of  42  lines  inserted  six  push  from  store  sales  peo- 

times  in  successive  weeks.  Other  said.  Sewing  at 

size  ads  are  56  lines,  70  lines  and  Ho™®  unlumted  ^ssibili- 

84  lines,  all  on  a  six-week  basis.  automatically  enlist 

,  .  ^ .  the  help  of  every  newspaper  that 


Minimum  $6,274 


carries  the  feature.  They  have  a 


Six  insertions  of  the  42-line  ad  selfish  interest  in  making  the  ad- 
will  cost  $6,274.80,  payable  to  vertising  worK  for  you,  and  of 
the  Sewing  at  Home  Co.,  headed  course  have  influence  with  stores 
by  John  Cole.  The  company  is  in  the  community  they  serve.” 
affiliated  with  the  Spadea  Syndi-  Copy  with  Patterns 

cate.  »  ..... 


■  o .  ...  Arrangements  have  been  made 

^e  84-line  ad,  six  insertions  enclose  the  latest  copy  of  the 
exactly  double,  $  12,-  coiunin  whenever  a  woman  orders 
549.60,  <»mpared  with  the  42-  American  Designer 

liners.  Other  sizes  are  in  propor-  patterns  featured  on  the  same 


tion  on  rates. 

Each  newspaper  on  the 


page  of  newspapers. 

“Thus,  when  a  woman  opens 


will  get  Its  full  national  rate  for  jjgj.  pattern,”  Mr.  Cole  said,  “she 
space  taken.  In  addition,  will  have  right  before  her,  an  ad- 

nized  advertising  agencies  will  be  vertisement  in  which  leading 


given  the  regular  15  percent  com¬ 
mission. 

“Quantity  discounts  are  allowed 
by  a  few  newspapers,”  Mr.  Cole 


American  designers  recommend 
products.” 

The  Spadea  firm  estimated  that 
500,000  American  Designer  pat- 


said.  These  discounts  will  be  catalogs  will  be  sold  to  wom- 
passed  along  to  advertisers  as  g^  gg^  gj  home  in  1951.  Ad- 
eamed.  vertisers’  products  will  be  men- 

Rates  are  guaranteed  for  60  tioned  in  these  catalogs  during  the 
days.  six-week  cycle  the  ad  appears  in 

The  charge  to  advertisers  in-  Sewing  at  Home, 
eludes  a  profit  above  the  cost  of  ■ 

the  national  rate  of  newspapers 

on  the  list.  For  this  money,  the  Media  Men  Elect 
advertiser  will  receive  a  weekly  David  J.  Wasko,  of  Donahue 


advertiser  will  receive  a  weekly  David  J.  Wasko,  of  Donahue 
circulation  of  8,112,026  in  25  &  Coe.,  Inc.,  has  been  elected 
newspapers,  all  Sunday  except  in  president  of  the  Media  Men’s  As- 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago  and  Hartford,  sociation  of  New  York. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

Since  1893 

Layouts,  Datign,  Specifications  and  Engineering  Supervision 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Structural,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering 


80  Federal  Street 


Boston  10,  Mast. 


Mill  to  Resume 

Ladysmith,  Wis. — The  Peavy 
Paper  Mill  here  will  again  man¬ 
ufacture  newsprint  for  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  on  a  limited 
basis  when  a  sufficient  supply 
of  pnipwood  can  be  obtained. 

The  mill  made  newsprint  fur 
the  Journal  for  several  years 
under  a  contract  that  terminat¬ 
ed  in  1949. 

Manchester  Papers 
Under  Single  Nome 

Manchester,  N.  H. — William 
Loeb,  president  of  the  Union- 
Leader  Corp.,  has  announced  that 
henceforth  both  morning  and 
evening  editions  will  be  known  as 
the  Manchester  Union  Leader. 

Previously,  the  morning  edition 
was  the  New  Hampshire  Morning 
Union  and  the  evening  edition 
was  the  Manchester  Evening 
Leader. 

“Since  1913,  when  the  late 
Frank  Knox,  then  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Manchester  Leader, 
bought  control  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire’s  morning  paper,  the  Man¬ 
chester  Union,  these  two  newspa¬ 
pers  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
have  been  one,”  said  Mr.  Loeb. 
“However,  for  some  reason  the 
fiction  that  they  were  different 
papers  has  been  maintained.” 

■ 

Knight  to  Increase 
Activity  in  Detroit 

Detroit— John  S.  Knight,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  gave  a  dinner  party 
for  members  of  his  editorial  staff 
Jan.  12  at  the  Hotel  Book-Cadil- 
lac.  Nearly  150  editorial  staff 
members  attended. 

Mr.  Knight  said  he  intended 
to  devote  considerably  more  time 
to  the  Free  Press  in  1951.  The 
past  several  years  he  has  been 
making  his  headquarters  at  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  He  said 
that  both  he  and  Basil  Walters, 
executive  editor,  would  be  seeing 
more  of  the  Free  Press  staff  this 
year. 

■ 

Wage  Raises  Given 
To  Cleveland  Staffs 

Cleveland  —  The  Cleveland 
Newspaper  Guild  of  the  Press  and 
News  have  agreed  on  two-year 
contracts  granting  wage  increases 
up  to  $6  a  week  the  first  year  and 
$3  the  second  year  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  It  affects  350  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Press  and  105  of 
the  News. 

Top  minimum  is  raised  to  $104 
the  first  year  and  $105  the  second 
contract  year.  Severance  pay  was 
raised  from  32  to  36  weeks  and 
a  new  military  service  clause  pro¬ 
vides  two  weeks  pay  plus  accrued 
vacation  pay  for  all  employes 
leaving  for  service. 


Who 

Knows 

Picturos 

Bettor 

than 

THE;MNEWS 

New  York’s  Picture  Newspaper  1 

.  .  .  And 

I  what  THE  NEWS 
says  about  our 
WEEKLY 
HOLLYWOOD 
PHOTO  SERVICE! 

“You  not  only  have 
kept  us  well  supplied 
with  movie  material, 
but  you  have  also 
done  an  excellent  job 
in  acquainting  the 
studios  and  stars  with 
the  type  of  shots  we 
prefer  .  . 

— W'm.  J.  White  Jr. 
Picture  Editor, 
THE  NEWS 

Build  circulation 
with  our  new  weekly 
Hollywood  Photo 
Service.  Gel  this 
completely  candid 
picture  coverage  on 
an  EXCLUSIVE  basis 
in  your  territory! 

Write,  phone,  or  wire! 

GLOBE 

PHOTOShc 

139  West  54th  Street 
New  York  19 
Circle  6-6854 
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NOW. . .  only  5  cities  in  the  United  States*  have 
Sunday  newspapers  with  larger  circulations  than 

the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune 

. . .  more  than  610,000  in  the  Upper  Midwest 


New  York 
Chicago 
Los  Angeles 
Philadelphia 
Boston 


CHICAGO 


Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune 


MOM  THAN  610,000  SUNDAY  •  480,000  DAILY 

John  Cowles,  President 
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Pence  Keeps  Up 
Annual  Review 
For  Enquirer 

Cincinnati  —  The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer’s  unique  annual  review 
by  Librarian  Harry  Pence  ap¬ 
peared  Jan.  1  in  new  format  but 
in  the  same  literary  style  that  has 
made  it  more  than  a  listing  of 
events  in  chronological  order. 

The  1950  Review,  set  in  6-point, 
occupied  10  columns  across  a 
double  -  spread,  four  inches  less 
than  column  depth.  It  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  advertising.  In  pre¬ 
vious  years  the  review  has  run  as 
a  page  by  itself. 

Mr.  Pence  has  also  brought  it 
out  in  a  pamphlet  for  sale  at  50c 
a  copy. 

To  its  compiler,  it  is  a  long 
accustomed  stint.  Mr.  Pence  did 
his  first  for  the  Enquirer  in  1903 
and  in  1907  it  began  to  take  on 
something  of  its  present  form. 

He  smiles,  a  bit  ruefully,  when 
he  says  that  he  then  bade  fare¬ 
well  to  his  aspiration  to  be  a 
commentator,  and  began  to  con¬ 
fine  the  review  to  the  briefest  fac¬ 
tual  staicRients  of  as  many  worth¬ 
while  events  as  his  page  would 
hold. 

Once  Syndicated 
In  1921  he  offered  the  review 
to  outside  newspapers  and,  by 
1928  it  was  in  22  papers.  But  in 
1929,  the  depression  forced  can¬ 
cellations  and  returns  ceased  to 
be  worth  the  immense  amount  of 
extra  labor  involved.  Since  then 
the  review  has  been  an  exclusive 
feature  of  the  Enquirer. 

Mr.  Pence  considers  the  review 
more  of  a  digest  than  a  chronol¬ 
ogy.  Events  of  similar  nature  are 
tied  together  by  cross-references 
and  the  running  story  is  indexed. 

To  gather  basic  data,  he  uses  a 
standard  diary  in  which  he  records 
reported  happenings  of  sufficient 
importance  day-by-day. 

It  requires  an  average  of  an 
hour  for  him  to  digest  and  record 
the  contents  of  a  single  day’s 
paper. 

Day-by-Day  Chore 
Says  Mr.  Pence:  “It  has  come 
to  be  a  day-by-day  chore,  spread 
out  over  the  entire  365,  some  of 
them  bothersome,  some  actually 
exasperating,  but  in  the  main  the 
sort  that  one  takes  in  his  stride 
without  getting  excited  about  it, 
certainly  without  pausing  to  ask 
if,  after  all,  the  finished  product 
is  worth  all  the  effort.” 

The  veteran  librarian  is  76  years 
old  and  he  took  over  the  job  with 
the  Enquirer  in  January,  1902. 
He  was  drafted,  he  explains,  the 
chief  conspirator  being  the  late 
George  Randolph  Chester,  Sun¬ 
day  ^itor,  afterward  famous  for 
his  “Get  Rich  Quick  Wallingford' 
and  other  stories. 

While  a  student  at  Harvard, 
Mr.  Pence  started  a  card  catalogue 
of  clippings  from  newspapers  and 
magazines. 


Harry  Pence 

“In  1896,”  he  recalls,  “I  re¬ 
turned  to  Cincinnati,  having  given 
up  the  idea  of  law  as  a  career 
but  cherishing  literary  ambitions. 

I  began  bombarding  the  best 
magazines  with  masterpieces  they 
didn’t  want  but  I  did  sell  occa¬ 
sional  features  to  Chester,  who 
took  quite  an  interest  in  my  col¬ 
lection  and  methods. 

“Two  or  three  big  news  stories 
broke  concerning  which  I  had 
clippings  that  enriched  their  back¬ 
grounds  and  these  Chester  took  to 
Lewis  T.  Heck,  news  editor,  with 
the  result  that  when  William  F. 
Wiley  became  managing  editor  I 
was  called  in  and  offered  a  job 
with  a  regular  salary.” 

In  1913  he  took  a  six-year 
break  from  the  Enquirer  for  a 
business  venture  and  service  with 
the  Detroit  News. 

“In  1919,”  he  says,  “I  was  in¬ 
vited  to  return  to  my  post  with 
the  Enquirer  and  here  I  am  at  the 
old  grind,  contented  as  most  men 
and,  I  guess,  pretty  well  ‘grooved’ 
in  an  unromantic  routine.” 

He  is  known  to  the  craft  in 
this  city,  on  rival  papers  as  well 
as  his  own,  as  the  last  resort  in 
the  quest  for  fugitive  data. 

« 

Income  Tax  Articles 

A  series  of  12  1,000- word  ar¬ 
ticles  on  how  to  prepare  individ¬ 
ual  income  tax  returns  is  being 
offered  free  to  newspapers  by 
Simon  &  Schuster,  Inc.,  publish¬ 
ers.  The  articles  are  by  J.  K. 
Lasser,  author  of  “Your  Income 
Tax.” 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


Rukeyser  Says 
Papers  Should 
Explain  Prices 

As  a  pioneer  some  15  years 
ago  in  urging  industry  to  human¬ 
ize  corporation  reports  (instead 
of  exaggerating  the  net  profit  so 
people  would  want  to  buy  stock), 
Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser  thinks 
publishers  could  use  a  little  public 
relations  in  talking  about  ad  rate 
and  circulation  price  increases. 

Papers  should  explain  the  in¬ 
creases  are  defensive  measures  to 
keep  the  operation  of  a  newspaper 
from  being  a  profitless  one,  the 
International  News  Service  finan¬ 
cial  columnist  advocates. 

By  way  of  background,  Mr. 
Rukeyser  explained  newspapers 
have  been  in  a  boom  period  due 
to  high  level  economic  activity 
in  the  country  “but  it  has  been 
a  gross  income  boom”  with  net 
profit  of  newspapers  sharply  be¬ 
low  the  1946-49  average. 

“It  is  certainly  desirable,  “he 
maintains,  “to  achieve  a  better 
balance  between  receipts  and  costs 
in  this  period  when  business  is 
still  booming  and  when  there  is 
a  psychological  readiness  to  ac¬ 
cept  higher  selling  prices.  Certain¬ 
ly  it  would  be  inopportune  later 
to  raise  rates  in  a  less  favorable 
economy  merely  because  we  are 
pushed  in  that  direction.” 


On  figuring  profits,  he  offers 
this  advice:  “Industry  generally 
in  my  opinion  is  overstating  cur¬ 
rent  profits  through  understating 
certain  costs,  especially  deprecia¬ 
tion  costs.  Companies  are  follow¬ 
ing  the  government  formula  of  de¬ 
preciation  as  usual  and  overlook¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  under  conditions 
of  inflation  the  replacement  cost 
of  tools  which  wear  out  is  up¬ 
wards  of  50%  greater.” 

Mr.  Rukeyser  believes  the  de¬ 
mand  for  advertising  is  likely  to 
keep  up  in  ’51.  Civilian  durable 
goods  industries  cut  back  for  war 
reasons  will  to  some  extent  be 
replaced  by  vendors  of  soft  goods 
and  other  available  civilian  goods 
and  services,  he  points  out. 

“In  addition,  even  those  durable 
goods  organizations  which  may 
go  largely  into  war  work,  will 
probably  use  considerable  concept 
and  brand  name  advertising  to 
promote  long  term  prestige,”  he 
says. 

Mr.  Rukeyser  sees  further  rate 
increases  as  imminent  unless  the 
uprush  of  newspaper  cost  is  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  government. 

■ 

Radio  Sets  for  Vets 

M  E  M  p  H  I  s — Hospitalized  war 
veterans  here  have  been  given 
television  sets  and  bedside  radios 
by  the  Commercial  Appeal  and 
the  American  Legion.  A  drive  to 
obtain  funds  netted  $4,664. 


THAN  Ks^^I'^urnar 


CIRCULATION 

Scores  NEW  High 

40,285 

Net  Paid 

ABC  Pub.  Statement, 
3-mo.  ending  Dec.  31. 
1051. 

► 


Twenty-two  enthusiastic 
lensmen  carried  off  merchandise 
certificates  valued  at  $25 
to  $5  each,  topped  with  a 
$100  United  States  Savings 
Bond,  in  the  recently  conducted 
Elizabeth  Daily  Journal  Amateur 
Photographic  Contest. 

Fourteen  photography  stores 
in  the  market  contributed  the 
certificates  and  hailed  the  contest 
as  the  “best  ever”  as  a  business 
stimulator. 

Student  members  of  school 
photography  classes,  club  members 
and  amateur  fans  swelled  the 
entries.  A  Journal  full  page  with 
the  prize  winning  prints 
announced  the  awards  and  the 
best  pictures  were  placed  on 
exhibit  at  the  Elizabeth  Public  Library. 

Whether  it  is  cameras,  home  conveniences 
or  prepared  foods  the  Journal  special  feature 
columns  and  promotions  spread 
reader  interest  through  the  paper  to 
enhance  your  advertising  and  develop 
high  readership.  Is  it  any  wonder 
Journal  advertising  rings 
the  cash  drawer? 


ELIZABETH 


€lt?ahctf)  Bail?  journal  NEW^  JERSEY 

Special  Representatlvca:  WARD-ORIFFITH  CO.,  INC. 
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THE  DENVER  POST 


Such  acclaim  is  routine  to  those  who  understand  the  power  of 
these  specifications  of  The  Denver  Post’s  Empire  Magazine 


Written  to  and  for  Rocky  Mountain  Empire  readers  by  on 
experienced,  full-time  magazine  staff. 

Its  stories  "mode"  Reader's  Digest  in  6  out  of  the  .  12  issues  of 
lost  year  . . .  o  record  for  Sunday  supplements. 


'Best  Seller"  Impact 


Page  size  is  5  columns  by  200  lines.  Column  width  is  2  inches. 

Printed  in  The  Denver  Post's  own  plant  to  give  advertisers 
advantages  of  completely  integrated  service. 

Color  available  for  ods  of  400,  500,  and  600-line  size  os  well 
os  for  full-page,  1000-line  ods. 


Colorgrovure 


Froctionol  Page  Color 


2,261,000  population  and  $2.4  billion  retail  soles  in  effective 
coverage  area. 

395,087— Publisher's  Statement,  September  30,  1950.  The  only 
supplement,  group  or  local,  providing  adequate  circulation 
in  this  region. 

93%  coverage  of  Denver;  86%  of  trading  zone;  68®/o  of  entire 
State  of  Colorado;  41  of  Wyoming. 

Notional  advertiser  writes:  "Outpulled  any  paper  on  our  list." 
Documented  results  of  other  advertisers  available  on  request. 


Major  Market 


Dominant  Circulation 


Single  Medium  Coverage 


Proven  Soles  Results 
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135  Participate 


In  Club  lor  Life  Refrigerator 


In  Visitations 
To  47  Schools 


By  Norval  Neil  Luxon 


As  the  Accrediting  Committee 
of  the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Journalism  starts  its 
fourth  round  of  visitations  to 
schools  seeking  accreditation,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  135  news¬ 
papermen,  radio  station  execu¬ 
tives,  and  educators  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  53  visitations 
which  have  been  made  to  47 
schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism  since  the  autumn  of  1947. 

Six  schools  have  been  re-visited 
when  they  requested  accreditation 
of  additional  sequences. 

Arduous  Duties 

These  visitors,  who  attend  class¬ 
es,  visit  laboratories  and  libraries, 
and  interview  professors,  deans. 


San  Francisco  —  All  three 
newspaper  members  of  the 
Speidel  family  are  now  life 
members  of  the  Press  Club  of 
San  Francisco. 

Robert  M.  Speidel,  publisher, 
Visalia  (Calif.)  Times  -  Delta, 
and  his  brother,  Merritt  C. 
Speidel,  Jr.,  a  senior  in  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  received  life 
membership  cards  as  Christmas 
presents  from  their  parents. 
Merrit  C.  Speidel  Sr.,  has  been 
a  life  member  of  the  Press  Club 
here  for  a  number  of  years  and 
also  is  a  life  member  of  Sigma 
Delta  ChL 


Ads  in  Papers 
Up  20%  in  '50 


Chicago — ^Mechanical  refriger¬ 
ator  advertising  appearing  in  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  was  20% 
greater  in  1950  than  in  1949,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  released  by  the 
Advertising  Checking  Bureau,  Inc. 

The  statistics  are  based  on  a 
check  made  of  newspapers  in  110 
cities.  Linage  on  15  leading  brands 
was  recorded  separately,  and  the 
linage  on  “all  other”  makes  was 
checked  and  carried  as  a  combined 
total. 

Refrigerator  advertising  in  the 
cities  under  study  amounted  to  a 
total  of  23,300  pages,  an  average 


ident.  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  ^12  pages  per  city.  The  size  of 
and  Tribune.  Accrediting  Commit-  refrigerator  ad  was 

tee  member,  or  Karl  T  Finn,  ad- 

vertising  director,  Cincinnati  (O.)  rop  t"'®  advertised  brands 

Times-Star,  chairman  ,educational  were  the  same  in  1950  as  in  1949, 
presidents,  and  students,  put  in  committee.  National  Advertising  each  year  accounted  for 

long  arduous  houre,  with  wmmit-  Executives  Association.  Radio  con-  28%  of  the  total  refrigerat- 

tee  meetings  running  far  into  the  sultants  were  obtained  through  linage. 


GREENVILLE  is 
BY  FAR 

SOUTH  CAROLINA'S  / 


Standard  ' 

Metropolitan 

Area 


In  POPULATION' 


GREENVILLE  .  167,111 

Richland  (Columbia)...  141, Ml 
Charleston  .  159,131 


In  RETAIL  SALES’ 


night. 

During  the  first  year,  1947- 
1948,  when  40  schools  were  visit¬ 
ed,  it  was  necessary  to  draft  edu¬ 
cators  not  on  the  Accrediting 
Committe  to  assist  in  the  visita¬ 
tions.  In  the  past  two  years  and 
in  the  current  year,  the  educators 
on  the  Accr^iting  Committee 
have  carried  the  burden. 

On  visitation  to  a  school  apply- 


the  Council  on  Radio  Journalism. 

Dr.  Earl  English,  associate 
dean.  School  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  became  a 
mem^r  of  the  Accrediting  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Jan.  1.  He  had  served 
from  1946  through  1949  as  the 
committee’s  executive  secretary. 

Dr.  Norval  Neil  Luxon,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  president,  Ohio  State 


A  similar  study  of  freezer  ad¬ 
vertising  made  in  the  same  cities 
showed  a  total  of  1,955  newspaper 
pages  in  1950.  One  advertiser 
accounted  for  37.4%  of  all  space 
run  on  freezers. 

A  tabulation  of  electric  range 
advertising  in  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers  in  68  cities  showed  an 
average  of  25  newspaper  pages  used 


GREENVILLE  . $134,335,0110 

Richland  (Columbia)  .$1  17.909,000 
Charleston  . $114,242,000 


In  EMPLOYMENT’ 

GKEENVILIE  .  «.m| 

Richland  (Columbia) .  24,2$ll 

Charleston  .  22,6431 


SJn  Visiiauon  lO  a  scnooi  appiy-  oiaic  Ineachcitv  The  avpraop  si7e  of  an 

ing  for  accreditation  of  the  news-  University,  started  his  third  term  ,  .  ;  advertis^ement  was 


editorial  sequence,  the  minimum  o"  !•  Holdover  education 

visitation  committee  is  comprised  members  are  George  E.  Simmons, 
of  one  educator  member  of  the  head,  department  of  journalism. 
Accrediting  Committee,  one  news-  Tulane  University,  and  Kenneth 
paper  member  or  a  newspaper-  Marvin,  head,  department  of 
man  designated  by  him,  and  technical  journalism,  Iowa  State 


one  newspaper  man  from 
the  region  which  the  school 
serves.  In  addition,  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Accrediting  Com¬ 
mittee  made  all  visitations  the 
first  two  years  and  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  who  has  acted  IntGrtvPG  Appoints 


electric  range  advertisement  was 
26  column  inches.  Dealer  adver¬ 
tising  accounted  for  80%  of  the 
total. 

TV  9  to  1  Over  Radio 
Newspaper  advertising  of  tele- 
College.  Newspaper  members  are  vision  sets  exceeded  radio  set  ad- 
Herbert  Brucker,  editor,  Hartford  vertising  by  over  nine  to  one  in 
(Conn.)  Courant,  N.  R.  Howard,  1950,  another  Advertising  Check- 


In  AUTOS  a  TRUCKS' 

GREENVILLE  .  45,091 

Richland  (Columbia) .  35,43) 

Charleston  .  29,44) 


1 —  I9S0  prnliminary  U.  S.  Cnnius. 

2 —  Sains  Management  Nov.  10.  I9S0. 

3 —  S.  C.  Emp.  Sec.  Comm.  1949. 

4—  S.  C.  Highway  Dept.  I9S0. 


editor,  Cleveland  News,  and  Mr. 
Swan. 


as  executive  secretary,  made  last  o  .v  »» 
year’s  and  is  making  this  year’s  POUttlGm  D^Cma^GI 


trips  in  order  that  continuity  of 
procedures  be  maintained  in  all 
inspections. 

Specialists’  Assignment 

Schools  accredited  in  additional 
sequences — the  range  is  from  one 
to  seven — are  visited  by  special¬ 
ists  in  the  areas  for  which  the 
schools  seek  accreditation.  These 
specialists,  advertising  men,  radio 
station  managers,  news  broad¬ 
casters  and  others,  serve  as  advis¬ 
ers,  consultants,  and  resource  per¬ 
sons  in  evaluating  programs  in 
their  fields. 

Most  of  the  advertising-manage¬ 
ment  consultants  were  chosen  by 
Charles  F.  Cahill,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Cleveland  (O.)  News,  ACEJ 
member;  Joyce  A.  Swan,  vicepres- 


Thomas  Martin  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Southern 
District  Office  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,  for  Intertype  Corp.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  C.  C.  Chadwick,  who  has 
retired,  vicepresident  A.  T.  Mann. 
Jr.  announced. 

Mr.  Martin  worked  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times  Picayune  for  nine  years, 
before  he  joined  Intertype  as 
Office  Manager  of  the  Southern 
District  in  January,  1946. 


ing  Bureau  survey  shows.  The  Bu¬ 
reau’s  figures  cover  advertising 
placed  in  49  cities  which  have  TV 
broadcast  stations. 

Total  linage  run  for  TV  sets 
was  78,762,241,  as  against  8.- 
763,233  for  radios.  Approximate¬ 
ly  80%  of  both  radio  and  TV 
linage  was  placed  by  individual 
dealers. 


Greenville  is  BY  FAR 
YOUR  Best  Market 
in  South  Carolina 


A  BUSINESS  MANAGER 


He*8  ready  for  a  paper  of  his  own. 
He’ll  find  one  in  the  Classified  Col- 


(Dr.  Luxon  is  chairman  of  the 
Accrediting  Committee,  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism.) 


uTiuis  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IS  rOUR  MESS4GE  THERE? 


HOME  BUILDING  BOOMS! 


ST.  PETERSBURG 
Second  In  Florida 


TWO  YEARS  In  a  row  we  set 
NEW  BUILDING  RECORDS. 
Nearly  $31  MILLIONS  new  con¬ 
struction  for  1950  is  23% 
AHEAD  of  1949.  Second  in  Flor¬ 
ida!  $20  million  In  NEW 
HOMES! 

TIMES  CIRCULATION  reflects 
this  healthy  growth  with  a  12% 
GAIN  for  the  12  month  period. 
53%  GAIN  since  1945. 


ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Daily  TIMES  Sunday 


Repretentad  by 

Thais  &  Simpson  Co.,  Inc. 


if  inv^^ou  sell  it. 
[pick  the>^^otell^ 


(^rrrnuUle  Nruts 


GREENVILLE  PIEDMONT 


Ketresented  Nittoniilf  1)  NUD-CWnilH  COMPUn  MC 


Oeereten  et  WFBC  •  NBC  •  SOOO  W«m 


Daily  Circulation  92,343  ■  n 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  lanuory  20,  l#ll 


24 


CANTON,  OHIO  families 
use  38.7%  more  soap! 


156,000  people 
now  live  in  the 
Canton  City  Zone 


.335,0(01 

,909.000 

,242.000 


99.4%  home  delivery 
in  the  Canton  City  Zone 


TOUCOOe^ 


CANTON 


No  other  newspaper 
gives  merchandisable 
coverage  of  this  rich 
northeastern  Ohio  market 


A  Brush'Moore  Newspaper,  Nationally 
■^presented  by  Story,  Brooks  A  Finley 

editor  &  P  U  B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  January  20,  1951 


The  Waco 
News-Tribune 
Times -Herald 


I  Represented  nationally 
[  by  Burke,  Kuipers  ^ 
\  &  Mahoney 


LINKRULB  coftP 


J^earedentatiue 


mer  national  director  of  AANR. 

Mr.  Stanley  rejected  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  his  23  years  in  the  repre¬ 
sentative  business  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  qualifies  him  for  any  “dean- 
ship”  title;  nor  did  he  have  any 
tabulation  on  the  many  hundred 
thousand  miles  of  air,  train  and 
auto  travel  he  has  piled  up  in 
those  years. 

Coverage  of  his  territory  in¬ 
cludes  jurisdiction  over  British 
Columbia,  Montana,  Utah,  Wy¬ 
oming,  Idaho,  Nevada  and  Ari¬ 
zona  as  well  as  Washington, 
Oregon  and  California.  As  an 
,  .,  -  example  of  how  national  advertis- 

rarely,  if  ever,  a  prospects  in  the  Far  West 
have  grown  in  the  past  decade, 
fr  pointed  out  that  there  are  now 

880  advertising  agencies  in  the 
11  Western  States  in  contrast  to 
403  in  1940. 

Quizzed  about  a  typical  day  in 
the  life  of  a  representative,  Mr. 
Stanley  said,  “There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  typical  day,”  and  add- 


'eiuipaper 


‘All  Business  Is  Local’ 
Is  A1  Stanley’s  Tune 


By  Campbell  Watson 


is  but  natural  selling 

for  Allen  L.  “Al”  S:  >  newspapers 

Stanley  to  insist  f  one-man  jol 

on  the  need  of  and  co-ori 

all  the  latest  newspaper 

“hep”  tunes  jjUjKMH'  ^  distributors,  , 

when  it  comes  retailers  and  the  paper’s  national 

to  selling  gener-  representatives  working  on  the  ad- 

al  newspaper  ad-  vertiser  and  agency.  “It’s  nearly 

vertising.  always  a  case  of  team  work,”  in- 

Given  these  sisted  Mr.  Stanley, 

musical  scores,  “That’s  why  newspapers  can  do  ed  that  the  fact  that  each  day 

in  supply,  sell-  Stanley  ^  better  job  by  always  completely  brings  new  and  different  problems 
ing  newspaper  space  comes  but  informing  their  representatives,”  is  one  of  the  interesting  and  pleas- 
naturally,  insists  the  Pacific  Coast  he  repeated.  There  have  been  ant  things  about  the  representa- 
Manager  of  the  General  Adver-  great  improvements  with  time,  tive  business, 
tising  Department  of  Scripps-  and  the  era  of  25  years  ago  when  Sizing  up  prospects  in  the  rep- 
Howard  Newspapers.  And  given  too  much  of  the  representative’s  resentative  business  as  1951 
adequate  co-operation  and  infor-  business  was  devoted  to  “list  opened,  Mr.  Stanley  does  not  see 
formation,  the  newspaper  repre-  checking”  and  “order  taking”  is  television  as  a  threat  to  newspa- 
sentative  can  play  tunes  which  long  past,  he  believes.  ‘Today  pers — either  in  advertising  or  in 
reverberate  in  the  linage  adding  the  representative  performs  real,  circulation  or  readership, 
machine  for  his  publishers.  constructive  service  for  publishers  “That’s  like  comparing  apples 

Mr.  Stanley  represents  a  choice  and  for  national  advertising,  jq  oranges,”  he  retorted.  “Tele¬ 
list  of  papers  comprising  the  thanks  to  better  research,  con-  vision  is  basically  entertainment. 
Scripps-Howard  group  extending  structive  information,  sales  tools  Newspapers  deal  basically  in  in- 
throughout  the  nation.  But  he  and  ammunition,”  Mr.  Stanley  formation.  Television  will  grow 
maintains  that  the  principles  can  said.  3^  expense  of  radio  and  mag- 

be  applied  to  all  newspapers,  and  ‘Nine  Nebraskans’  azines,  and  even  books.  We’ve  al- 

in  his  conversation  he  preferred  Those  are  his  views  today.  Per-  ready  seen  what  it  is  doing  to  the 
to  talk  newspapers  rather  than  overstress  has  been  made  movies.” 

his^own  or  any  group  of  papers,  representative’s  musical  In  obtaining  trainees  for  the 

Any  newspaper  whi^  has  sur-  because  the  Al  Stanley  of  newspaper  representative  busi- 

vived  under  today  s  difficult  con-  ^  ness,  Mr.  Stanley  has  found  that 

ditions— -whether  it  be  a  so-called  constructive,  factual  report  on  a  the  advertising  agency  offers  a 
second,  third  or  fourth  newspaper  niarket  and  newspaper  he  repre-  fine  field,  and  he  cited  examples 
m  Its  community— has  meats  sweetest  musical  of  several  people  in  his  own  or- 

whKh  make  it  of  v^e  to  the  written.  It’s  been  a  long  time  ganization. 

Mtional  advertiser.  These  iriust  he  led  the  “Nine  Nebras-  But  for  the  young  man— horn 

^  presented  by  the  representative,  j^^ns”  on  a  stage  tour  of  the  na-  tooter  or  otherwise — who  plans 
just  as  the  newspaper  s  local  ad-  flamboyance  of  the  to  enter  the  newspaper  advertising 

vertising  staff  shows  them  to  re-  g^^  has  left  no  mark  on  this  business,  Mr.  Stanley  points  to 
tail  advertiser,  he  said.  hard-hitting,  fact-using  sales  repre-  the  small  town  daily  as  the  entry 

Publisher  Must  Inform  sentative.  providing  the  best  scope  of 

But  to  do  that,  the  publisher  Newspaper  work  actually  went  experience  and  understanding. 


'  Absolute 
Maximum 
Coverage 
in  the 

Central  Texas 
Market 


97%  coverage  is  in 
the  compact 
1 1  -county  trade 
territory. 


219%  more  coverage 
'  than  the  two 
“closest  competing 
big-city  dailies. 


IF  YOU  USE  PICTURES 
^  YOU  NEED  A 
LINKRULE 


“Mafic  Tool  Measures 
Cut  Sizes  From  Copy*’ 
Editor  Sr  Publisher 

Just  stretch  Linkrule 
across  a  picture  and  read 
final  correctly  reduced  or 
enlarged  cut  sizes. 

Not  a  slide  Buie  I 
No  Calculations  I 

Measure  layouts,  mortises, 
etc.  on  your  copy  and 
read  final  dimensions. 

All-Metal  tool  $14.60 
IPritc  for  folder 


Metropolitan  Waco 
now  has  128,589 
people. 


Buyability  is  GREATER 

Cost  of  Sales  is  LOWER  in 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


SYRACUSE 


ALL  BUSINESS  N**y  * 

IS  LOCAL  \_L_ 
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For  years  a  key  market,  Syracuse’s  importance  is  now  shown 
more  clearly  than  ever  as  the  result  of  1950  test  market  studies 
reported  in  Sales  Management’s  survey  of  metropolitan  and  test 
markets.  In  actual  test  campaigns  placed  in  1950  as  reported  in 
these  studies,  Syracuse  ranks:  First  in  New  York  State  for  cities  of 
all  sizes;  First  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  for  cities  of  all  sizes, 
and  second  among  cities  of  its  size  in  the  United  States. 

Widely  diversified  industries  and  extensive  agriculture  pro¬ 
vide  steady  employment,  maintain  high  family  buying  power. 

Ideal  for  testing — growing  in  population — and  consistently 
high  in  retail  sales  volume,  this  responsive  market  at  the  Hub  of 
the  Empire  State  now  offers  greater  opportunities  than  ever. 


For  Complete 
AAarket  Coverage 
at  ONE  LOW  COST— 

SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 
provides  complete  coverage  of  this  key  market. 
Today,  more  than  215,000  daily  and  333,000 
Sunday  circulation  delivers  the  message  of 
manufacturer  and  retailer  to  this  great,  ready-to- 
buy,  able-to-buy  audience. 


HERALD  JOURNAL-  POST  STANDARD 

(Evtning)  (Morning) 

HERALD-AMERICAN  POST-STANDARD 


(Sunday) 


(Sunday) 


GENIIAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES  MOLONEY,  REGAN  A  SCHMIH 


Circulation  Expense 
Can  Raise  Tax  Credit 


Some  pointers  for  publishers 
on  the  application  of  the  new 
Excess  Profits  Tax  law  are  given 
by  Carl  T.  Koester  of  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  &  Tribune 
in  a  bulletin  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers. 

A  newspaper,  he  advises,  may 
increase  its  E.P.  credit  by  electing 
to  capitalize  expenditures  made  in 
the  base  period  to  establish,  main¬ 
tain,  or  increase  circulation. 

“This  would  involve  a  revision 
of  the  income  tax  liability  for 
those  years.”  according  to  Mr. 
Koester.  “Such  an  election  must 
be  made  within  six  months  after 
the  due  date  for  its  first  E.P.  tax 
return.  The  election  is  binding  for 
all  years  and  for  the  total  amount 
of  such  expenditures.” 

Mr.  Koester  cautions  that  care¬ 
ful  consideration  should  be  given 
to  anticipated  expenditures  in  sub¬ 
sequent  years  and  the  long-range 
result  of  this  election. 

Explaining  the  provisions  of  the 
new  law,  Mr.  Koester  writes: 

“A  corporation  is  allowed  an 
excess  profits  credit  of  either 
85%  of  the  average  earnings  for 
the  best  three  of  the  four  years 
1946-49,  or  12%  of  the  invested 
capital  up  to  $5  million,  10%  of 
the  investment  between  $5  million 
and  $10  million,  and  8%  over 
$10  million.  75%  of  the  average 
borrowed  capital  is  includable  as 
invested  capital,  but  the  deduction 
for  75%  of  the  interest  thereon 
is  disallowed  in  computing  the 
income  subject  to  E.  P.  tax.  The 
law  provides  that  the  credit  shall 
not  be  less  than  $25,000. 

Computing  Average  Earnings 

“In  computing  the  average 
earnings  for  the  three  best  years 
any  deficit  year  can  be  raised  to 
zero.  Where  the  base  period  capi¬ 
tal  increased  in  each  of  the  years 
1948  and  1949,  the  average  earn¬ 
ings  credit  is  increased  by  12% 
of  all  the  new  capital  put  into 
the  business  in  1949  and  by  12% 
of  one-half  of  the  new  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  1948.  Retained  earnings 
and  75%  of  borrowed  capital  are 
includable  in  such  new  capital.  In 
this  computation  retained  earnings 
and  new  capital  are  reduced  by 
any  investment  made  in  admis¬ 
sible  assets. 

“The  E.  P.  tax  rate  is  30%  and 
is  retroactive  to  July  1,  1950.  The 
full  year’s  net  income  for  the 
calendar  year  1950  will  lot  be 
divided,  but  the  amount  in  excess 
of  the  credit  will  be  subjected  to 
15%,  which  is  one-half  the  rate. 
This  produces  a  combined  rate 
for  normal,  surtax  and  E.  P.  tax 
of  57%  in  the  top  bracket  for 
1950  (42%  plus  15%).  For  tax 
years  starting  on  or  after  July  1, 
1950,  the  combined  normal  and 
surtax  is  increased  to  47%  on 


income  in  excess  of  $25,000, 
which,  together  with  an  E.  P.  tax 
rates  of  30%,  makes  a  total  rate 
of  77%  in  the  top  bracket  for  the 
calendar  year  1951  or  for  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  July  1,  1950. 

A  ceiling  is  provided  in  the  law 
which  limits  the  tax  in  any  event 
to  62%  of  the  net  income. 

Carry  Forward  Losses 

“Under  a  special  provision  in 
the  new  law,  operating  losses  for 
1947  to  1948  which  have  not  been 
used  to  offset  income  of  profitable 
years,  are  permitted  to  be  carried 
forward  in  measuring  the  amount 
subject  to  E.  P.  tax  for  1950  and 
1951.  For  normal  and  surtax  pur¬ 
poses  the  losses  for  1948  and  prior 
years  cannot  be  applied  against 
1951  income.  Radio  and  television 
corporations  may  be  helped  by 
this  new  feature. 

“As  in  the  prior  E.  P.  law,  the 

E.  P.  net  income  is  computed  by 

excluding  dividends  received,  capi¬ 
tal  gains  and  losses,  and  recoveries 
of  bad  debts  which  were  allow¬ 
able  as  a  deduction  in  any  tax-  | 
able  year  between  January  1,  j 
1946,  July  1,  1950,  or  before  Jan-  ! 
uary  1,  1940.  An  unused  E.  P.  j 
credit  may  be  carried  back  one  j 
year  and  forward  five  years.  This  j 
does  not  apply  to  any  unused  por-  ! 
tion  of  the  minimum  $25,000  \ 
credit.  ! 

“The  income  for  base  period 
years  (1946-49)  may  be  adjusted  i 
upward  by  eliminating  or  reducing  I 
abnormal  deductions  during  those  ! 
years,  if  the  amount  of  such  ad¬ 
justment  in  any  class  of  deductions  ' 
exceeds  5%  of  the  average  base  i 
period  net  income.  This  limitation  j 
did  not  appear  in  the  old  E.  P.  ' 
tax  law.  This  adjustment  provi-  | 
sion  is  of  little  or  no  help  in  the  i 
average  case  and  has  value  only  ■ 
in  extreme  situations.”  i 

■  { 
Police  Records  Open 

Norwich,  Conn.  —  The  City  j 
Police  Board  and  Mayor  Richard 

F.  Marks  have  announced  that  all 
reports  of  the  Department  will  be 
available  to  the  press.  This  marks 
the  conclusion  of  a  month-old 
controversy  over  censorship  of 
news. 

■ 

$10,186  in  Cancer  Fund  | 

San  Diego — The  Forrest  War¬ 
ren  Cancer  Fund,  totaling  $10,- 
186,  has  been  given  to  the  San 
Diego  Hospital  Association.  The 
fund  was  established  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Forrest  Warren.  San 
Diego  Journal  columnist,  before 
he  died  of  cancer  July  4,  1949. 

■ 

Dinner  Called  Oil 

Washington — The  White  House 
Correspondents  Association  has 
called  off  its  annual  dinner  for 
President  Truman,  scheduled 
March  3. 


FOREIGN  FAX 


-Dr.  John  B.  Crane,  A.M.,  Ph.D.- 


Q, _ ‘‘How  did  you  uncover  the  former  topflight  secret  weapon  inven¬ 

tor  of  Germany  just  before  Christmas?” 

A. — My  wife,  Joan,  was  chatting  in  German  with  our  electric  meter 
reader  in  Frankfurt.  By  her  sympathetic  questioning  he  opened 
up  and  for  the  first  time  revealed  that  he  was  Dr.  Harald  Schade,^ 
jet  plane  expert.  In  1947  he  had  offered  his  services  to  our  gov-' 
emment.  Our  unimaginative  official  rejected  his  offer  and  told 
him  he  could  go  peddle  his  wares  to  the  Russians!  Joan  turned 
his  dossier  over  to  Uncle  Sam,  so  belatedly  we’ll  now  get  the 
benefit  of  his  brilliant  inventive  brain. 


Q, _ ^“How  can  Rnssian  propaganda  in  West  Germany  beat  ours?” 

A. — In  two  ways:  First,  we  foolishly  reserved  about  1/3  of  all 
licenses  for  newspapers  and  radio  stations  in  our  zone  for  the 
Communists.  But  they  debar  us  entirely  from  their  zone!  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  Russians  fraternize  with  the  Germans  and  speak  their 
language  fluently,  while  Americans  have  usually  remained  aloof 
and  not  spoken  German. 


Q. — “How  do  you  dig  up  inside  data  on  Western  Europe?” 

A. — Joan  and  I  travel  widely — 30,000  miles  by  auto  last  fall.  We 
pick  up  hichhikers.  We  dine  and  sleep  in  private  homes.  We 
talk  to  them  in  their  own  tongue.  My  son  Bob  also  passed  him¬ 
self  off  as  a  German  two  years  ago  and  spent  a  full  year  in  the 
University  of  Munich.  So  we  have  hundreds  of  friends  in  France, 
Germany,  Spain.  Switzerland,  etc. 


Q. — “Why  did  German  industry  set  up  a  permanent  ‘Joan  Crane 
Foundation’  for  the  benefit  of  workers?’ 

A. — Joan  (M.A.,  Radcliffe)  got  an  urgent  300-word  cablegram  in 
1949  from  her  friend.  Dr.  Ernest  Reuter,  Lord  Mayor  of  West 
Berlin.  He  begged  her  to  help  stop  the  demolition  of  a  great 
Ruhr  plant  supplying  West  Berlin’s  Electric  Works.  Its  loss 
would  soon  have  given  Russia  control  of  all  Berlin.  So  Joan 
left  Washington  and  flew  to  the  Ruhr;  then  back  to  Capitol  Hill. 
She  drafted  the  letter  that  was  signed  by  44  Senators  and  sent  to 
Dean  Acheson.  It  halted  the  dismantling.  So  Dr.  Adenauer  and 
his  staff  attended  the  ceremonies  honoring  Joan  and  establishing 
this  workers’  foundation.  Joan’s  portrait  was  hung  in  the  Thyssen 
Works,  and  she  has  entree  everywhere. 


Doctor  John  vs.  Doctor  George 

Don’t  confuse  Dr.  John  B.  Crane  with  his  famous  psychologist 
brother.  Dr.  George  W,  Crane,  author  of  the  “WORRY  CLINIC" 
and  “TEST  YOUR  HORSE  SENSE.” 

Dr.  John  B.  Crane  is  the  eminent  Harvard  economist  and  former 
Northwestern  University  professor.  He  was  sent  to  Europe  before 
W’orld  War  II  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  analyze  conditions. 

During  the  war  he  was  Head  of  the  Transportation  Division  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Following  the  war,  he  was  eco¬ 
nomic  advisor  to  General  Lucius  D.  Clay. 

I  But  he  started  in  life  as  State  Editor  of  the  Ft.  Wayne  NEWS 
I  SENTINEL,  so  he  is  now  getting  back  to  his  first  love  with  this 
!  “FOREIGN  FAX”  column. 

It  personalizes  foreign  news.  It  is  studded  with  dramatic  human 
i  interest  items.  It  has  the  woman  appeal  because  of  Joan  Crane’s  aid 
j  in  gathering  data.  Start  it  NOW  while  the  sword  of  Damocles  hangs 
I  over  western  Europe. 
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by  Any  Publication  in  Any  Year 


High  Cost  of  TV  Laid 
To  Networks’  Control 


Detroit  —  Television  networks 
came  in  for  a  solid  spanking  here 
at  the  hands  of  James  H.  S.  Ellis, 
president  of  Kudner  Agency,  Inc. 

Addressing  the  Aircraft  Club 
last  week,  he  criticized  the  net¬ 
works  for  rapidly  increasing  their 
domination  over  time,  talent  and 
production  to  the  point  that  they 
are  approaching  “control  of  the 
editorial  content  of  the  air.” 

Mr.  Ellis,  whose  company  pio¬ 
neered  some  of  the  top-rated  tele¬ 
vision  shows,  warned  against  the 
snowballing  trend  in  which  net¬ 
works  have  been  putting  together 
package  shows  and  selling  them 
to  sponsors  at  skyrocketing  prices. 

The  TV  networks  have  bid  up 
talent  prices  to  a  point,  he  said, 
where  “TV  is  getting  too  rich  for 
the  average  advertiser’s  purse,  no 
matter  how  good  it  is.” 

He  Isn’t  Sour 

He  urged  them  to  call  a  halt 
before  they  “kill  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg.” 

At  least  70%  of  fall  commer¬ 
cial  shows  on  CBS  are  network 
controlled,  Mr.  Ellis  said,  and 
50%  of  NBC  shows  come  under 
that  category.  Only  a  year  ago,  he 
said,  a  considerable  majority  of 
all  shows  was  handled  by  inde¬ 
pendent  packagers  or  agencies. 

Mr.  Ellis  cautioned  his  listen¬ 
ers  against  interpreting  his  talk 
to  mean  he  had  gone  sour  on 
television. 


newspapers.  The  time  has  passed 
when  advertisers  could  say  that 
TV  didn’t  reach  enough  people  to 
be  effective.  He  cited  the  fact 
that  25%  of  the  families  now 
have  television.  Several  cities  go 
beyond  that  figure,  he  said,  with 
52%  of  New  York  families  hav¬ 
ing  sets;  Chicago,  50%;  Los  An¬ 
geles,  55%;  Philadelphia,  53%, 
and  Boston,  58%. 

But,  Mr.  Ellis  warned,  “By  as- 
summing  monopolistic  control  of 
the  editorial  content  of  the  air. 
TV  networks  cannot  hope  to  do 
as  good  a  job  as  printed  media, 
such  as  weekly  or  monthly  pe¬ 
riodicals.  Seven  days  a  week,  a 
TV  network  would  have  to  supply 
an  editorial  content  comparable 
to  what  a  weekly  magazine  con¬ 
tains.  And  as  a  matter  of  plain 
common  sense,  no  TV  network 
can  hope  to  assemble  enough  top¬ 
flight  talent  to  put  on  a  good 
show  in  each  time  period  every 
day  for  seven  days  a  week. 

“In  some  time  periods,”  he  said, 
“programs  already  on  the  air  com¬ 
mand  70%  of  the  available  sets. 
In  these  instances  an  advertiser 
must  ask  himself  if  he’s  willing 
to  take  a  slice  of  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  millions.  Or  he  can  ask  him¬ 
self  if  he  can  put  together  a  show 
powerful  enough  to  drag  listeners 
away  from  other  programs.  The 
second  decision  involves  paying 
through  the  nose.” 


“Television  is  a  great  medium,” 
he  said.  “It  may  prove  to  be  the 
most  powerful  selling  medium 
that  has  yet  emerged.  When  the 
mogram  is  right,  when  the  time 
:s  right,  when  the  commercial  is 
iight  and  the  price  is  right,  tele¬ 
vision  can  produce  fabulous  re¬ 
sults. 

But  I  don’t  like  to  think  of 
anyone  applying  a  straitjacket,” 
he  said.  “Some  of  the  network 
managements  have  become  so  en¬ 
grossed  in  audience  stealing  that 
they  are  pricing  their  customers 
out  of  the  market  as  far  as  talent 
costs  are  concerned.” 

Challenges  Newspapers 


Three  years  ago,”  he  declared 
the  top  TV  show  on  the  air  cos 
about  $10,000  a  week  for  an  houi 
program— $2,000  being  for  tim( 
and  $8,000  for  entertainment 
Now,  the  cost  of  a  top  show  fo: 
one  hour  a  week  has  mounted  tc 
$100,000.  Time  has  gone  up  tc 
$36^000  and  entertainment  to  $60. 
000  or  more.  This  means  that  tc 
put  on  a  good  show  on  a  yearh 
basis  an  advertiser  must  think  ii 
terms  of  a  $4,000,000  annual  bud 
and  this,  of  course,  is  fo 
j  without  taking  othe 

advertising  media  into  considera 
tion.” 


Mr.  Ellis  said  television  has 
developed  a  market  which  can 
challenge  the  coverage  of  local 


Cost  of  Berle  Show 

He  related  that  when  Milton 
Berle’s  Texaco  Show  went  on  tele¬ 
vision  three  years  ago  the  total 
weekly  cost  for  time  and  talent 
was  $10,000  a  week.  There  were 
385,500  television  sets.  Now,  with 
10,000,000  sets,  the  time  cost  for 
the  hour  Texaco  show  has  gone 
to  $30,050,  including  a  recent 
30%  increase. 

“With  this  increase  we  have  no 
serious  quarrel,  “Mr.  Ellis  said. 

“But  the  entertainment  cost  for 
good  one-hour  shows  has  mean¬ 
while  climbed  to  such  figures  as 
$50,000 — $60,000  and  even  high¬ 
er.  This  makes  the  cost  of  a  one- 
hour  show,  gcx)d  enough  to  get 
an  effective  rating,  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $100,000 — 
if  the  climb  continues  at  the  rate 
of  the  past  year,  $100,000  total 
cost  is  a  realistic  figure. 


A  NEW  PUBLISHER 

He’s  interested  in  some  new  printing 
equipment  and  type — she’ll  find  it,  too, 
in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  Classified 
Section.  * 

IS  YOUR  MESSAGE  THERE? 


2  Ottawa  Men 
Offer  Eye  to  Girl 

Ottawa — ^Two  members  of  the 
Ottawa  Citizen  mechanical  staff 
offered  to  donate  an  eye  if  it 
would  save  the  sight  of  four-year- 
old  Carolyn  Purcell  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Both  the  men — Ray  Gorley 
and  Bernard  Munroe  —  are  25 
years  old  and  have  young  children 
of  their  own. 

The  Citizen  telephoned  the  of¬ 
fer  to  the  Purcell  family  in  At¬ 
lanta  and  the  two  employes 
marked  time. 


New  Metro  Feature 
Is  Fashion  Checklist 

A  new  merchandising  feature 
has  been  added  to  the  Metro  De¬ 
partment  Store  Service,  an  adver¬ 
tising  mat  service  published  by 
Metro  Associated  Services,  start¬ 
ing  with  the  February  issue. 

Called  the  Key  to  Authentic 
Advertising,  the  feature  furnishes 
buyers  and  advertising  department 
alike  with  an  illustrated  sources 
checklist  of  information  on  fash¬ 
ions  chosen  for  inclusion  in  con¬ 
current  issues  of  the  mat  service. 

Miniature  reproductions  of  fash¬ 
ions  illustrated  in  the  service  itself 
are  accompanied  by  descriptive 
copy,  names  and  addresses  of 
manufacturers,  and  actual  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  on  loose  leaf  sheets 
encased  in  a  special  envelope. 


Market  Data  Guide 
Issued  by  Advertisers 

Recommendations  for  ‘Standard 
Breakdowns  for  Population  Data 
in  Media  and  Market  Surveys” 
were  made  this  week  in  a  bro¬ 
chure  issued  jointly  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  American  Marketing 
Association,  and  Association  of 
National  Advertisers. 

The  breakdowns,  “to  meet  the 
needs  of  most  studies  involving 
population  statistics,”  cover  age 
groups,  income,  rental  and  value 
of  homes,  education,  occupation, 
community  size  and  geographical 
regions.  In  the  main  they  follow 
the  breakdowns  of  the  Census. 


Breakfast  Briefs 


Federal  Reserve 
Store  Data  Helpful 

San  Francisco — A  compilation 
of  Federal  Reserve  Bank  statistics 
has  made  an  instant  hit  with 
Coast  members  of  the  Retail  Di¬ 
vision,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  re¬ 
ports  G.  L.  Bradt,  regional  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Monthly  reports  by  the  Bank 
showing  percentage  sales  of  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  merchandise  were 
tabulated  to  provide  immediate 
comparison  of  the  products’  sales 
throughout  the  year. 

Sales  percentages  were  shown 
for  the  Coast,  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west,  Northern  California  and 
Southern  California.  Previously, 
reference  to  different  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  reports  had  to  be  made  to 
obtain  the  year’s  trend. 

■ 

Keiauver  Cited 

Miami  —  U.  S.  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver  has  been  awarded  the 
Miami  Daily  News  Community 
Service  Award  for  1950.  Never 
before  has  a  person  outside  this 
area  been  considered  for  this  rec¬ 
ognition.  The  presentation  was 
made  by  News  Columnist  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Baggs.  Senator  Kefauver 
was  credited  with  tightening  the 
lid  on  gambling  here. 

■ 

2  Dailies  in  Greenland 

The  Danish  Information  Office 
reports  two  daily  newspapers— 
Godthaab  Avis  and  Nup  Avisia— 
made  their  appearance  in  Green¬ 
land  on  New  Year’s  Day. 


■  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA,  MARKET 


Siouxland  is  the  S6-eounty,  four- 
state  A.  B.  C.  retail  trading  zone 
of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Sioux  City’s 
wholesalers,  however,  enlarge  the 
definition  to  include  Uie  whole  state 
of  South  Dakota  and  portions  of 
six  others  to  form  tte  largest 
wholesale  zone  in  the  territory  and 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 
Preliminary  census  figures  indicate 
Sioux  City  has  made  a  ten-year 
wholesale  gain  of  392  per  cent 


Under  security  regulations,  re¬ 
porters  in  Korea  are  no  longer  al¬ 
lowed  to  mention  the  nationality 
of  UN.  troops  engaged  in  any 
action.  You  are,  however,  allowed 
three  guesses. 

*  *  * 


Your  sales  message  cannot 
reach  this  market  by  utilizing 
any  medium  or  combination 
of  mediums  with  anything 
like  the  effectiveness  or  com¬ 
pleteness  afforded  by  Sioux 
City’s  newspapers. 


Harry  Truman  has  decided  to 
do  something  about  his  unpop¬ 
ularity  as  revealed  in  the  recent 
Gallup  poll.  He  has  begun  issu¬ 
ing  statements  inviting  Congress 
to  ]oin  the  public’s  opinion  of 
him. 

From  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


(EItp  ^toux  (£ity  Sanrnal 
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Paducah,  Ky.,  and  its  tri-state  trading  area  know  about  this 
F  mushrooming. 

I  In  December  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  announced  it 
!  would  build  a  $500,000,000  Uranium  235  plant  a  few  miles  from 
^  Paducah. 

That  set  off  this  chain  reaction — 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  announced  it  would  build, 
on  the  same  site,  an  $^,500,000  steam  plant  to  generate  600.000 
kilowatts  for  the  Uranium  operation. 

Electric  Energy,  Inc.,  announced  it  would  build  a  $73,000,000 
steam  plant  across  the  Ohio  River  from  the  Uranium  center  to 
produce  another  500,000  kilowatts. 

The  atomic  plant  will  employ  10,000  at  the  peak  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  about  1,600  for  operation.  TVA  will  employ  1,000  at  the 
peak  of  construction. 

Congress  began  considering  a  bill  to  authorize  a  $130,000,000 
power-navigation-flood  control  dam  across  the  Ciunberland  river 
near  Paducah — a  few  miles  from  Kentucky  Dam,  the  largest  in 
the  TVA  system — to  generate  130,000  kilowatts. 

Utility  men  say  all  this  will  probably  add  up  to  the  largest 
power  concentration  in  the  world — certainly  one  of  the  largest. 

Two  concrete  pipe  companies  broke  the  news  they  will  build 
plants  in  Paducah. 

Builders  told  of  plans  for  several  hundred  homes  and  addi¬ 
tional  apartments. 

Retailers  and  wholesalers  immediately  felt  the  effects  in  in¬ 
creased  business — a  mere  shadow  of  coming  events. 

With  a  promotion  based  upon  the  atom  plant.  The  Paducah 
Sun-Democrat  added  more  than  1,200  daily  and  more  than  1,400 
Sunday  subscribers  in  less  than  30  days  to  bring  its  circulation  to 


an  all-time  high  of  more  than  24,000  daily  and  more  than  25,000 
Sunday. 

Its  radio  voice,  WKYB,  gave  thanks  that  it  is  now  ready  to 
increase  sxmup-to-sundown  broadcasts  to  full-time  service  with 
1,000  watts  during  the  day  and  500  watts  at  night,  on  570  kilocycles. 

A  key  man  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunission  told  a  Con¬ 
gressional  conrunittee  Paducah  was  chosen  because  it  offered  more 
advantages  than  any  other  location  surveyed. 

Among  these  advantages  are  its  location  on  the  Ohio  River 
where  the  Teimessee  flows  into  it,  its  extensive  rail  network, 
its  competent  labor  supply,  its  room  for  housing  expansion  within 
the  city  limits,  the  ease  with  which  more  power  can  be  developed, 
and  the  firm  industrial -agricultural  base  on  which  it  rests. 

Since  World  War  II  Paducah’s  industrial  economy  and  that 
of  its  trade  area  have  dramatically  expanded  with  the  addition 
of  plants  by  The  Magnavox  Company,  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Pittsburgh  Metallurgical  Company,  Modine 
Manufacturing  Company,  Ace  Manufacturing  Company,  Texas 
Gas  Transmission  Company,  Ray-O-Vac  Battery  Company,  and 
Bowes  Industries.  Great  Lakes  Carbon  Company  has  bou^t  160 
acres  near  Paducah  on  which  it  is  expected  to  manufacture  carbon 
electrodes. 

The  post-war  companies  have  expanded  operations  in  the  past 
year,  along  with  such  other  large  Paducah  plants  as  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Shops.  International  Shoe  Company,  Claussner 
Hosiery  Company,  and  otliers. 

In  the  next  12  months  an  estimated  5,000  families  will  move 
into  the  Paducah  area  to  help  build  the  atomic  plant.  The  op¬ 
portunities  for  new  and  expanding  business  will  doubtless  add 
steadily  to  that  figure.  The  Paducah  area  will  move  to  a  higher 
economic  plateau  than  it  has  ever  known. 

With  its  retail  trading  zone  population  of  228,000  on  the  rise 
there  never  was  a  better  time  to  get  into  th**  ’"”«hrortniing 
Paducah  market. 


For  Double-Barrelled  Coverage  Of  The  Tri-State  Paducah  Arer 


Burke,  Kuipers  And  Mahoney,  National  Advertising  Representative 

Circulation  More  than  24,000  Doily  —  More  Than  25,000  Sunday 


And  Its  Powerful  Radio  Voices 
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Gcmmer  Buys 
Evening  Tribune 
In  Marysville,  O. 

Marysville,  O.  —  The  Evening 
Tribune,  an  Independent-Republi¬ 
can  daily,  has  been  acquired  by 
Bruce  B.  Gaumer,  publisher  of  the 
Union  County  Journal,  an  Inde¬ 
pendent-Democratic  paper. 

The  transaction,  effective  Jan. 

2,  was  completed  with  W.  S.  Rupe 
of  Ames,  la.,  owner  for  the  past 
two  years. 

Mr.  Gaumer  said  both  the  78- 
year-old  Journal  and  the  101-year- 
old  Tribune  will  be  published  sep¬ 
arately  from  the  Tribune  building. 
Both  staffs,  he  said,  will  remain 
virtually  intact. 

Scde  in  Pasadena 

Pasadena,  Calif.  —  Douglas  G. 
Woolf,  publisher  of  the  East  Pas¬ 
adena  Herald  since  1946,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  of  the  newspaper 
to  Howard  L.  Nelson  and  Bill  A. 
Lee.  Mr.  Woolf  remains  as  editor.  . 

Mr.  Nelson,  production  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Herald  for  two  years, 
formerly  was  with  the  Chanute 
(Kan.)  News.  Mr.  Lee  until  re¬ 
cently  was  advertising  manager  of 
the  Chanute  News. 

Mr.  Woolf  is  a  former  editor  of 
the  Textile  World. 

McKinney  Sole  Owner 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. — Robert  Mc¬ 
Kinney  is  now  sole  owner  of  the 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  and  El 
Nuevo  Mexicano,  having  pur¬ 
chased  the  half  interest  owned  by 
the  Southwest  Newspapers,  Inc. 
The  former  management  contract 
has  been  terminated,  and  the  res¬ 
ignations  of  Southwest  Newspa¬ 
pers  personnel  have  been  accepted. 
Mr.  McKinney  is  publisher.  Will 
Harrison,  editor,  and  Charles  T. 
Patten,  business  manager. 

In  the  Weekly  Field 

Days  Cather,  Sr.,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Dania  (Fla.) 
Press,  has  purchased  the  Pompano 
Sun  and  Broward  County  Record. 

*  *  * 

The  El  Campo  (Tex.)  News  has 
been  acquired  by  Rigby  Owen, 
formerly  of  Opelousas,  La.,  from 
R.  D.  Maher.  Editor  under  Mr. 
Owen’s  direction  will  be  Irvin 
Stafford. 

*  *  * 

Sale  of  the  Edna  (Tex.)  Herald 
by  H.  K.  Staples  to  Chester  Evans, 
former  city  editor  of  the  Victoria 
(Tex.)  Daily  Advocate,  has  been 
announced.  Mr.  Staples  is  retiring. 

*  *  * 

Marshall  H.  Holloway,  who  re¬ 
cently  sold  his  interest  in  the  Ros¬ 
enberg  (Tex.)  Fort  Bend  Reporter 
to  A.  M.  Cohen,  has  assumed  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  duties  with 
the  Texas  Coaster  at  Richmond. 

*  *  * 

The  Rev.  H.  K.  Hutchins,  Hia- 
wassee,  Ga.  pastor,  has  purchased 
and  will  edit  the  Towns  County 


$33  a  Boy 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  Norman 
C.  Johnson,  Hartford  Times 
circulation  manager,  reports 
that  Times  carriers  during  the 
Christmas  season  received  gifts 
from  subscribers  totalling  $34,- 
500,  which  averages  about  $33 
a  boy.  The  total  was  $10,000 
above  the  Christmas,  1949,  lig- 


(Ga.)  Herald.  L.  P.  Cross,  for¬ 
mer  owner,  will  continue  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  paper.  Mr.*  Hutchins  has 
been  associate  editor. 

*  *  * 

The  Baca  County  Banner  at  ^ 
Springfield,  Colo.,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross 
Thompson  of  Pueblo,  Colo.,  from 
Judge  Alfred  Arraj,  Attorney 
Howard  Schmidt  and  Joe  North- 
cutt.  Mr.  Thompson  has  been 
state  editor  and  staff  writer  for  the 
Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal  and  \ 
Chieftain.  Mrs.  Thompson  worked 
on  Iowa  newspapers  before  com¬ 
ing  to  Colorado  where  she  spent 
three  years  on  the  news  staff  of 
the  La  Junta  Tribune-Democrat. 

*  4c 

Purchase  of  the  Oakdale  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Enterprise  by  owners  of  the 
Oakdale  Leader  became  effective  ' 
Jan.  9.  The  Enterprise  will  be 
continued  as  a  separate  publica¬ 
tion,  on  Thursdays,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  new  owners — Mrs. 
Louis  Meyer,  Peter  Cortelyou  and 
S,  J.  Wakefield.  The  newspaper 
was  bought  from  F.  H.  Lee.  own¬ 
er  since  its  start  in  1932. 

«  V  * 

Robert  McLoughlin  of  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  who  started  work  on 
newspapers  in  1936  on  the  Sioux 
City  (la.)  Journal,  has  purchased 
the  Mukwonago  (Wis.)  Chief  and 
will  operate  the  property  with  his 
wife.  Both  attended  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin.  McLoughlin 
served  overseas  in  World  War  II 
and  on  returning  to  Madison  he 
attended  the  university  and  worked  | 
on  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
and  Capital  Times.  For  the  past 
seven  years  the  Mukwonago  Chief 
was  published  by  the  Titus 
brothers. 

■ 

Bills  Is  Appointed 
Quill  Managing  Editor 

John  T.  Bills,  news  director  of 
WQAM,  Miami,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Quill, 
monthly  magazine  published  by 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  in  a  move  by 
the  Editorial  Board  to  increase 
the  quantity  and  range  of  its  pro¬ 
fessional  content.  Mr.  Bills  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  newspaper  and  radio 
news  work. 

■ 

Shannon  Appointed 

Shannon  &  Associates  have 
been  appointed  to  represent  the 
Kannapolis  (N.  C.)  independent 
and  Waycross  (Ga.)  Journal-Her¬ 
ald. 


Editor  Decries 
'Child  Labor' 
Tag  on  Carriers 

Springfield,  O. — M  a  y  n  a  r  d 
Kniskem,  editor  of  the  Sun,  took 
as  a  personal  affront  the  current 
matter  of  calling  newspaper-carry¬ 
ing  unregulated  child  labor.  In  a 
recent  column,  the  editor  told 
why:  He  used  to  be  a  newspaper- 
boy  himself. 

Tongue  in  cheek,  he  first  called 
those  who  say  such  things,  “bu¬ 
reaucratic  mandarins  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor.”  Then  he 
lumped  them  with  some  delegates 
to  the  President’s  Midcentury 
Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth.  Shifting  his  wad  for  more 
effect,  he  continued  about  the 
so-called  unregulated  form  of 
child  labor: 

“That,  they  say,  is  pernicious, 
it  robs  the  youth  of  time  he  might 
otherwise  be  spending  with  Betty 
Grable,  Roy  Rogers,  or  Milton 
Berle,  and  hence  is  undermining 
his  moral  character.  If  you  think 
this  sounds  silly  it’s  all  right  with 
me;  but  there  are  parents  in  the 
United  States  who  take  it  seri¬ 
ously.” 

Mr.  Kniskern  then  drew  an 
analogy  between  boys  and  girls 
on  farms  and  boys  and  girls  in 
cities.  He  lamented  that  farm 
work  for  youngsters,  too,  is  classi¬ 
fied  in  Washington  as  child  labor 


by.  bureaucrats  and  do-goodei\ 
who  can’t  see  the  difference  b^ 
tween  a  child  strapped  to  a  ma 
chine  in  a  sweat  shop  for  12  houn 
a  day,  and  a  child  undertaking 
part-time  chores  as  a  “means  of 
mental  and  physical  progress  to¬ 
ward  maturity.” 

The  closest  approximation  to 
this  sort  of  education  which  u 
available  to  an  urban  youngster, 
said  Editor  Kniskern,  is  a  news¬ 
paper  route.  “It  furnishes  valuable 
rudiments  in  the  science  of  earn¬ 
ing  one’s  own  way — buying  and 
selling,  customer  relations,  ac 
counting,  public  activity,  and  in 
the  end  a  just  profit  for  goods 
and  services  rendered,”  he  d^ 
dared. 

As  to  claims  of  some  that  addi¬ 
tional  money  brought  in  fron; 
routes  often  is  a  boon  to  the  car 
riers’  fan.ilies,  the  editor  relied, 
“Maybe  so,  but  what  of  it?  Most 
newspaperboys  belong  to  families 
able  to  dole  out  some  kind  of  al 
lowance.  The  parental  economic 
status  has  far  less  to  do  with  it, 
in  most  cases,  than  the  parental 
economic  philosophy — to  wit,  that 
money  earned  means  more  to  a 
young  man,  and  goes  farther,  than 
money  doled.” 

■ 

D  &  H  Appointed 

San  Francisco — ^The  Columbus 
(O.)  Ohio  State  Journal  has 
named  Doyle  &  Hawley,  newspa¬ 
per  representatives,  to  represent 
it  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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FLORIDA  IS  ONI  OF  AMERICA'S  IIG,  IMPORTANT,  FASnST  GROWING  MARKETS  AND 
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Your  sales  in  Florida  will  multiply  if  you 
concentrate  your  advertising  in  Floridans  three  big 
morning  newspapers.  There  you  get  coverage 
of  80.47”,,  of  Florida’s  total  retail  sales,  80%  of  the 
general  merchandise  sales,  81.13%  of  food  sales, 
80%  of  drug  sales,  and  81.1”o  of  furniture  sales — 
even  80" „  of  the  effective  buying  income! 
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Jacksonville  •  National  Representative  .  Reynolds 'FitZCerald,  lllCi 


National  Representative  .  Sawyer- Fer^uson- Walker  Company 


NatMnai  Representative  .  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc.,  R.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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THAT  2%\ 

SPOKESMEN  for  Canadian  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  have  estimated  the  U.  S.  news¬ 
print  supply  for  1951  will  be  approximately 
2%  below  the  estimated  demand. 

On  the  face  of  it,  that  would  indicate  the 
supply  is  going  to  be  “tight,”  but  it  may 
not  be  bad  enough  to  warrant  imposition 
of  rationing  controls.  We  are  not  recommend¬ 
ing  such  controls  at  this  time,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  U.  S.  publishers  ought  to  have  a  clearer 
picture  of  what  their  supply  might  be  this 
year  than  that  innocuous  “2%  shortage” 
statement  might  give  them. 

The  2%  figure  doesn't  sound  like  much, 
but.  .  .  .  Look  at  it  this  way: 

The  estimated  demand  has  been  put  at 
6,050,000  tons  based  on  a  survey  made  by 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  This  fig¬ 
ure  is  150,000  tons  in  excess  of  what  had 
been  estimated  as  1950  consumption  in  the 
U.  S.  Then  it  is  estimated  U.  S.  1951  supply 
will  be  5,920,000  tons — that  would  make  a 
shortage  of  130,000  tons  or  a  little  more 
than  2%. 

The  figures  begin  to  get  a  little  confusing 
when  you  discover  that  actual  consumption 
records  for  1950  released  this  week  show 
total  newsprint  usage  at  5,936,941  tons.  That’s 
36,000  tons  more  than  had  been  estimated 
we  would  use,  and  16,000  tons  more  than 
we  are  told  we  will  get  in  1951.  Actually, 
the  U.  S.  will  receive  shipments  of  more 
newsprint  in  1951  than  we  did  in  1950 — 
65,000  tons  more  from  Canada,  20,000  tons 
less  from  Europe,  15,000  tons  more  from 
domestic  mills,  making  a  total  increase  of 
about  70,000  tons.  The  high  1950  consump¬ 
tion  was  possible  partly  because  publishers 
dug  into  their  reserve  stocks. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  U.  S.  consump¬ 
tion  has  increased  about  400,000  tons  per 
year  since  1946.  for  the  sake  of  argument 
let’s  assume  it  will  rise  somewhere  between 
130.000  and  150.000  tons  this  year  and  there 
will  be  a  shortage  of  only  2%.  That  2%  is 
going  to  loom  larger  and  larger  as  the  year 
goes  on.  Any  publisher  can  visualize  what 
even  a  2%  cut  in  supply  will  mean  to  him 
— whether  it  means  a  cut  of  10  tons  or  1,000 
tons  to  him  it  will  be  significant  in  relation 
to  size  of  the  newspaper. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  possibility  that  a 
decline  in  advertising  volume  may  help  the 
newsprint  problem  solve  itself.  There  are 
some  publishers  suffering  from  a  slight  de¬ 
cline  in  retail  and  national  linage  early  this 
month  who  feel  that  it  indicates  a  lower 
volume  which  will  mean  less  demand  for 
newsprint.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  decline, 
where  it  is  being  felt,  is  due  more  to  hesita¬ 
tion  and  uncertainty  upon  the  part  of  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  than  it  is  to  any 
decision  to  curtail.  We  feel  that  as  soon  as 
they  have  full  knowledge  of  what  their  own 
future  holds  in  the  way  of  a  supply  of  mer¬ 
chandise  they  will  be  able  to  make  up  their 
own  minds  about  their  advertising  and  that 
it  will  hold  to  a  high  level. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  two  obvious  warn¬ 
ings  that  should  be  noted  here. 

Publishers  should  not  do  what  they  did 
early  last  year  in  anticipation  of  a  drop  in 
linage  when  they  reduced  their  newsprint 
mill  orders.  Manufacturers  report  about  28,- 
000  tons  of  production  was  lost  because  of 
it.  We  don’t  think  the  trend  is  evident  enough 


editorial 


All  things  are  lawful  unto  Me,  but  all 
things  not  expedient:  all  things  are  lawful 
for  Me,  but  I  will  not  be  brought  under  the 
power  of  any. — Corinthians,  VI;  12. 

right  now  for  a  publisher  to  make  a  short 
guess  on  his  requirements. 

Secondly,  whether  newsprint  is  tight, 
whether  papers  get  smaller  because  of  less 
advertising  or  less  newsprint  or  both,  we 
feel  it  is  incumbent  upon  publishers  and 
editors  to  maintain  their  editorial  and  news 
service  to  their  readers.  Trimming  the  news 
space  budget  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  do  when  paper  gets  tight  or  advertising 
gets  heavy.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
in  the  international  crises  ahead  newspapers 
will  be  judged  by  their  service  to  the  people. 

MacARTHUR'S  MESSAGE 

WE  ARE  GLAD  to  have  General  Mac- 

Arthur’s  statement  giving  his  position  on 
censorship  even  though  he  does  accuse  us 
of  being  “misinformed.”  We’ll  plead  guilty 
to  not  knowing  that  most  of  the  General’s 
censorship  regulations  were  taken  from  the 
manual  prepared  in  1942.  But  we’re  not  em¬ 
barrassed.  because  we  were  not  alone.  There 
were  a  lot  of  other  people  who  didn’t  know 
it  either.  In  fact,  at  that  time  a  spokesman 
for  the  Pentagon  said  they  didn’t  know  of 
the  precedent  for  the  “court  martial”  clause. 
We  still  think  the  censorship  regulations  are 
“unnecessarily  stringent.” 

The  part  that  disturbs  us  about  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  message  is  that  he  believes  most  of  the 
press  was  clamoring  for  censorship  in  Korea 
and  that’s  the  main  reason  it  was  imposed. 

We’re  not  “misinformed”  on  that  point. 

He  quotes  his  Nov.  1  report  to  the  United 
Nations  saying  there  had  been  no  breaches 
of  military  security  endangering  the  lives  of 
our  troops  and  he  thought  then  that  the  vol¬ 
untary  arrangement  was  working  out  just 
fine.  Then  he  says  the  pressure  was  applied 
bv  the  press  for  censorship  and  avers  that  a 
message  he  received  in  the  middle  of  Decem¬ 
ber  from  representatives  of  press  and  radio 
meeting  in  Washington  made  it  “unequivoc- 
ably  clear  that  military  censorship  should  be 
imposed.” 

.\n  examination  of  the  message  sent  at 
that  time  does  not  give  us  the  same  impres¬ 
sion  it  gave  the  General.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  several  of  the  people  responsible  for 
the  message  deny  that  it  was  their  intention 
to  i>ive  that  impression. 

So.  either  the  General  is  searching  for  a 
crutch  to  support  his  rigid  censorship  rules, 
or  someone  along  the  line  has  been  feeding 
him  a  lot  of  guff  about  the  press  demanding 
military  censorship.  There  were  a  few  news¬ 
paper  people  who  sought  it — they  comprised 
but  a  handful  of  the  responsible  leaders. 

EDI 


WORKER  BAN 

THE  NEWSDEALERS  of  New  York  City 
may  think  they  are  doing  something  pa¬ 
triotic  by  agreeing  to  bar  the  sale  of  the 
Communist  Daily  Worker,  but  we  think  it 
is  short-sighted  patriotism  at  this  moment. 

The  newsdealers  aren’t  hurting  the  Com¬ 
munists  by  doing  this.  They  are  merely  de¬ 
priving  honest  and  intelligent  citizens  of 
New  York  of  the  opportunity  of  following 
the  Worker’s  “line”  and  keeping  informed 
on  what  the  Party  is  up  to.  We  believe  there 
are  probably  just  as  many  New  Yorkers  who 
read  the  Worker  for  that  purpose  as  there 
are  loyal  Communist  readers. 

If  the  newsdealers  would  investigate  and 
reflect  they  would  realize  how  futile  and 
silly  their  boycott  is.  Under  our  free  press 
guarantee  the  Daily  Worker  has  a  right  to 
publish  in  New  York.  The  dealers  cannot 
take  that  away  from  the  Communists  yet. 
Representatives  of  Tass.  Russian  propaganda 
agency,  are  active  in  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington  and  even  cover  the  White  House. 
Accounts  of  what  transpires  are  flashed  im¬ 
mediately  to  Moscow. 

In  spite  of  that  the  dealers  are  attempting  I 
to  do  something  that  even  the  authorities 
in  New  York  and  Washington  have  not 
found  it  necessary  to  do.  The  newsdealers’ 
intentions  are  admirable.  With  that  we  can¬ 
not  quarrel. 

But  we  believe  it  is  not  the  duty,  function 
or  right  of  an  association  of  newsdealers 
to  decide  what  reading  matter  should  be 
made  available  to  citizens  of  a  large  city. 
The  free  press  clause  of  the  Constitution 
not  only  protects  the  right  of  a  newspaper 
to  print  but  it  also  encompasses  the  right 
of  the  people  to  read  and  be  informed. 

'DISCUSSED' 

WE  DONT  know  what  clipping  service 

President  Truman  subscribes  to.  but  it 
can’t  be  very  good.  He  ought  to  use  some 
other  one. 

His  blast  at  reporters  this  week  that  they 
did  not  report  his  statement  last  week  that 
he  would  consult  Congress  on  foreign  policy 
involving  the  shipment  of  troops  over¬ 
seas  was  not  only  unjustified  but  erroneous. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  reported  and  headlined 
in  the  manner  desired  by  the  President,  but 
it  certainly  was  reported  and  published.  Only 
24  hours  before  his  scolding  Senator  Wherry 
placed  two  such  stories  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

It  is  shocking  that  the  President  should  be 
so  misinformed  about  a  thing  like  this  and 
that  his  misinformation  should  be  displayed 
before  a  press  conference.  But.  he  is  under 
tremendous  pressure  from  all  sides  these 
perilous  days,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  so  un¬ 
usual.  after  all,  that  he  should  not  be  com¬ 
pletely  accurate  in  his  information  of  what 
the  reporters  had  done.  But  it  does  seem 
that  the  President  ought  to  restrain  his  com¬ 
ments  on  such  matters  pertaining  to  the 
press,  as  he  does  sometimes  on  matters  of 
foreign  affairs,  until  he  is  reliably  and  ac¬ 
curately  informed. 

We  realize  that  the  President,  at  times,  has 
not  exhibited  these  qualities  of  restraint  to 
which  we  refer.  But  certainly  his  White 
House  associates  should  recommend  those 
qualities  to  him. 
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Callvert 


Ronald  G.  Callvert,  77,  has 
retired  as  associate  editor  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian  after  serving 
t  h  e  newspaper 
for  42  years  as 
reporter,  assist- 
a  n  t  managing 
editor,  managing 
editor  and  edito¬ 
rial  writer.  He 
won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  edito¬ 
rial  writing  in 
1939  for  a  pa¬ 
triotic  editorial. 

“My  Country 
Tis  of  The  e.” 

Before  going  to 

the  Oregonian,  Mr.  Callvert  was 
editor  of  the  Bellingham  (Wash.) 

Reveille  and  city  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Record. 

Sanford  Martin,  editor  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
and  Sentinel,  received  a  pin  from 
Publisher  W.  K.  Hoyt  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  40  years  of  service.  He 
joined  the  Journal  staff  in  1910, 
becoming  editor  in  1912.  He  also 
became  editor  of  the  Sentinel  in 
1927,  when  the  two  papers  merged 
into  one  company. 

Amory  H.  Bradford,  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  taken  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  become  fecial  assistant 
in  London  to  Charles  M.  Spofford, 

U.  S.  Deputy  of  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Treaty  Council.  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ford,  a  lawyer,  served  the  State 
Department  for  a  year  after  World 
War  II  service  in  the  Army. 

Edward  Douglas  Stair,  former 
owner  and  publishei*  of  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  who 
will  mark  his  92nd  birthday  anni¬ 
versary  in  March,  has  gone  to  his 
winter  home  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
for  the  season. 

Joseph  E.  Lambright,  Jr.,  who 
first  worked  for  the  Savannah 
(Ga.)  Morning  News  as  a  reporter 
in  1939,  has  ^en  made  associate 
editor  of  the  newspaper.  A  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Brunswick  (Ga.)  News, 
he  will  assist  William  J.  Robert¬ 
son,  editor,  in  writing  editorials 
and  will  handle  all  features. 

L.  Mitchell  White,  publisher  of 
the  Mexico  (Md.)  Ledger,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Missouri  Associated  Dailies,  a 
post  he  has  held  since  the  or¬ 
ganization  was  founded  35  years 
ago.  He  will  be  succeeded  by 
WiLLUM  C.  Tucker,  Warrensburg 
Star-Journal.  Phdl  Bohn,  Chilli- 
cothe  Constitution-Tribune,  is  the 
president,  and  V.  A.  Johnson, 

Fulton  Sun-Gazette,  vice-president. 

Whitman  Daniels,  assistant  to 
the  president  in  charge  of  public 
relations  at  Cornell  University 
since  1947,  has  been  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Industries  of  New  York 
State,  Inc. 
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Raymond  A.  McConnell,  Jr., 
editor  of  the  Lincoln  Nebraska 
State  Journal,  was  among  the  10 
Outs  landing 
Young  Men  of 
1950  announced 
this  week  by  the 
United  States 
Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

The  35-year-old 
editor  was  cited 
for  impartial  and 
meritorious  r  e  - 
porting  of  the 
news  through  the 
c  ilumns  of  his 
newspaper. 

John  D.  Ames,  former  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce  editor  and 
publisher,  has  been  appointed  ex¬ 
ecutive  director.  Midwest  Divi¬ 
sion,  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  publishers 
of  the  yVall  Street  Journal. 

Lucien  Arant,  publisher  of  the 
Baker  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald, 
has  been  elected  by  the  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
board  of  directors  to  fill  an  un- 
exuired  term  as  director  for  Dis¬ 
trict  6.  The  vacancy  was  caused 
by  the  death  of  E.  B.  .\ldrich 
of  the  Pendleton  East  Oregonian. 

Francis  T.  (Franny)  Murray. 
executive  director  of  Inquirer 
Charities,  Inc.,  was  named  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  Young  Man  of  the  Year 
at  a  special  award  luncheon  Jan. 
18  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Lloyd  Gregory,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  has  been 
named  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Houston  Indus¬ 
trial  Exposition. 

Lester  G.  Bradley,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union-Tribune  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  San  Diego-California 
Club,  tourist  promotion  organiza¬ 
tion. 

James  Dean  Allen,  formerly 
associate  professor  of  journalism 
at  the  Columbia  University  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism,  has 
been  appointed  publicity  director 


of  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Festival  of 
Arts. 

Niver  W.  Beaman,  former  co¬ 
publisher  with  Harvey  W.  Ling 
of  the  Burbank  (Calif.)  Daily  Re¬ 
view,  is  serving  as  director  of  in¬ 
formation  for  the  California  Of¬ 
fice  of  Civil  Defense.  He  handled 
publicity  for  Gov.  Earl  War¬ 
ren’s  campaign. 

On  the  Business  Side 

Richard  R.  (Lefty)  Simmons 
has  been  appointed  as  circulation 
director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News.  Mr.  Sim¬ 
mons  was  circu¬ 
lation  manager 
of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Mirror 
from  its  incep¬ 
tion  until  recent¬ 
ly.  Prior  to  that 
he  was  assistant 
circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald- 
American  and 
the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  was  associated  with  i 
the  Cleveland  (O.)  Pre.ss  for  25  ■ 
years. 

Ted  Davenport,  former  as-  ] 
sistant  retail  advertising  manager 
of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  with 
the  newspaper  18  years  and  for¬ 
merly  with  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  has  been  made 
classified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post 
and  Sunday  American. 

John  R.  Connor  has  resigned 
as  advertising  director  of  the 
Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial-News 
for  reasons  of  health  and  will 
take  an  extended  rest  in  Florida 
and  Cuba. 

Howard  Drake,  formerly  of 
the  ad  staff  of  the  Watsonville 
(Calif.)  Register-Pajaronian,  has 
been  named  advertising  director 
of  the  Redding  (Calif.)  Record- 
Searchlight. 

Joseph  E.  Deister.  72,  general 
[Continued  on  next  page) 
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district  circulation  manager  of  the 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Times-Star,  has 
retired  after  a  half-century  with 
that  paper. 

Owen  Hobbs,  Neal  Head, 
Charles  Moore  and  Miss  Wil- 
liejo  Meuhring  have  joined  the 
advertising  sales  staff  of  the 
Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News. 
•Charles  Stafford  resigned  from 
the  ad  staff  to  go  to  Portland  and 
Austin  Reagle  resigned  to  be- 
■come  advertising  manager  of  a 
department  store. 

Caroll  E.  Bartlett,  who  has 
been  business  manager  of  the  Ge¬ 
neva  (O.)  Free  Press,  has  taken 
the  same  position  with  the  Pines- 
^ville  (O.)  Telegraph,  another 
Rowley  newspaper,  and  has  been 
succeeded  at  Geneva  by  Leonard 
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L.  Dute,  former  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Ashtabula  (O.)  Star-  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . . . 

Beacon.  Mr.  Dute  was  succeeded 
by  Zane  H.  Fox. 

Leonard  W.  Gates,  for  the  last 
year  advertising  manager  of  the 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  director  of 
the  newspaper.  James  H.  Hillock 
becomes  local  advertising  manager 
and  Fred  C.  Brede,  manager  of 
national  advertising.  Completing 
the  executive  board  of  the  ad  de¬ 
partment  is  V.  M.  Young,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager, 

Roy  Miller,  formerly  on  the 
advertising  staffs  of  the  old  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  and  the 
Patriot-News,  and  more  recently 
with  the  Covina  (Calif.)  Argus- 
Citizen.  has  joined  the  ad  staff  of 
the  Madera  (Calif.)  News-Tri¬ 
bune.  Alfred  P.  Davies,  general 
manager  of  the  News-Tribune,  is 
a  former  advertising  director  of 
the  Harrisburg  Telegraph. 

Mack  Kehoe  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  West  Bend  (Wis.) 

News  as  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  succeeding  David 
Meyer,  resigned.  Mr.  Kehoe  was 
formerly  editor  of  the  Mesa 
(Ariz.)  Journal-Tribune. 

Eugene  R.  (Joff)  Neil  was 
named  secretary  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Newspaper  Association, 
effective  Jan.  15,  to  replace  D.  S. 

(Scotty)  Haines,  who  resigned 
to  handle  labor  relations  for  the 
Portland  newspapers. 

William  Wineska  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of  the 
Tulare  (Calif.)  Advance-Register. 

He  formerly  was  with  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star-Bulletin. 

Paul  Gorham,  formerly  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Illinois  Daily 
Newspaper  Markets,  has  accepted 
a  position  as  Midwest  sales  repre- 
sentative  of  Stamps-Conhaim 
Service  Co. 

Harold  Schneider  has  left  his 
post  as  INS  promotion  manager 
to  become  a  member  of  the  King 
Features  Syndicate  Sales  Depart¬ 
ment,  effective  immediately. 

William  Shea,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 

Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  has 
been  named  to  the  board  of  direc- 
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Clair  Dean,  formerly  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  American  and  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Daily  News,  has  joined  the 
display  staff  of  the  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press.  Bill  Smith, 
who  is  attending  night  school  at 
the  University  of  ^uthern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  also  is  a  newcomer.  Art 
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George  Goshorn,  deskman  and 
cartoonist  and  dean  of  the  editor¬ 
ial  department  of  the  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press,  to  Miss  Ber¬ 
tha  Wenk  of  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper,  Dec.  23. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Paul  H.  Garber  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Times-Star,  suc¬ 
ceeding  David 
W.  Bowman, 
who  resigned  af¬ 
ter  27  years  with 
the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Garber 
joined  the  Times- 
Star  in  1933,  af¬ 
ter  having  been 
a  reporter  on 
the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  and 
city  editor  of  the 
Kentucky  Post.  Garber 
Mr.  Bowman,  who  served  23 
years  as  telegraph  editor  is  a  past 
president  of  the  AP  Editors  of 
Ohio. 

Robert  W.  Jeffrey,  for  the 
last  two  years  a  reporter  for  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch, 
has  been  appointed  to  head  pub¬ 
lic  relations  activities  at  Virginia 
Military  Institute,  Lexington,  Va. 
He  formerly  served  on  the  Colum¬ 
bia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

C.  Richard  Ficks  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  bureau  of  the 
United  Press,  has  been  named 
press  secretary  to  Gov.  John 
Davis  Lodge  of  Connecticut.  He 
formerly  was  a  Hartford  Courant 
reporter. 

Sigurd  B.  Hagen,  city  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press  Association. 

Frank  Pericola,  a  former  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  30  years’  experience  in 
the  newspaper  and  radio  fields, 
has  been  named  sports  editor  of 
the  Panama  City  (Fla.)  News- 
Herald  and  sports  director  of  ra¬ 


dio  station  WDLP. 

Paul  Learn,  suburban  editor 
of  the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press- 
Union  Newspapers,  has  been  elec¬ 
ted  chairman  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Unit  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild. 

Gordon  M.  Quarnstrom,  who 
resigned  as  city  editor  of  the 
Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News 
last  fall  to  run  for  Congress  and 
who  was  defeated  by  the  incum¬ 
bent,  Rep.  Russell  V.  Mack 
(R.),  former  Hoquiam  (Wash.) 
newspaper  publisher,  has  been 
made  press  secretary  to  Senator 
Warren  G.  Magnuson  (D.- 
Wash.). 

Martin  Reisch,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  La  Grande  (Ore.) 
Evening  Observer  and  formerly 
night  relay  editor  for  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  bureau  of  the  United 
Press,  has  become  sports  editor 
of  the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
News. 

Mrs.  Leola  McDonald,  after 
nearly  35  years  and  more  than 
10,000  wedding  stories,  is  retiring 
as  society  and  club  editor  of  the 
Reno  Nevada  State  Journal.  Her 
husband.  Joseph  F.  McDonald. 
became  publisher  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  last  month,  Mrs.  Alice  Me- 
larkey  has  been  named  Mrs. 
McDonald’s  successor. 

Frank  J.  Stout,  news  editor 
of  the  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Her¬ 
ald  has  been  appointed  an  infor¬ 
mation  and  education  specialist  in 
the  State  Department’s  Division 
of  International  Press  and  Pub¬ 
lications.  He  formerly  was  an 
editor  in  the  Boston  bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press  and  for  five 
years  was  sports  editor  of  the 
Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Sentinel.  Ray¬ 
mond  A.  Brighton,  staff  writer, 
replaces  Mr.  Stout  as  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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‘‘Freezing  Spoil*  Conned  Food*” 

Incorrect  I  Freezing  does  not  affect  the  whole* 
someness  of  canned  foods,  although  in  some  cases 
it  may  cause  slight  changes  in  appearance  or 
consistency.  Many  delicious  desserts  which  are 
very  popular  are  made  by  freezing  canned  foods. 


Fish  Can  t  Live  out  of  Water 


The  crawling  nsh  of  Asia  can  live  for  a  week  out 
of  water.  In  fact,  it  will  instinctively  leave  a 
stream  that  is  going  dry  and  head  for  the  nearest 
water,  often  covering  a  mile  or  more  of  dry  land. 


A  Camel  Hair  Brush  It  Made  of  Camel  t  Hair 


It  never  saw  a  camel,  most  likely!  But  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  climbed  plenty  of  trees.  For  camel 
hair  brushes  are  made  of  squirrel’s  fur. 


"Canned  Foods  Contain  Preservatives** 


Wrong!  The  Food  and  Drug  Act  prohibits  the 
use  of  preservatives  in  canning,  and  the  canning 
process  makes  them  unnecessary.  The  spoilage 
organisms  are  destroyed  by  heat,  and  the  hermetic 
seal  prevents  contamination  from  the  outside. 


AS  YOU  KNOW,  misconceptions  like  these 
are  quoted  widely  and  are  accepted  as  fact . . . 
and  it  is  to  the  public’s  interest  that  the  true 
facts  about  canned  foods  be  brought  to  light. 


As  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for 
food  and  other  products,  we  believe  it  is  also 
important  to  us  that  these  truths  be  brought  to 
your  attention. 


AMERICAN  CAN  CO.  New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
No  other  container  protects  like  the  can 
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of  the  Montgomery  Alabama  cial  Research. 

Journal.  Eleanor  Johnson,  for 
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300  Appleton 
Friends  Honor 


a  staffer  of  the  New  Orlenn^  n  n  t  engaged  in  public  relations  work  if 

a  statter  ot  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  ,  »  ^veral  vears  has  returned  to  Evening  BulleUn,  has  joined  the 

Times-Picayune  and  formerly  of  fP  Mverai  years,  nas  reiurnea  lo  Baltimore  (Md.) 

the  Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  American,  v"  sZ  Baltimore  t  J 

has  resigned,  effective  Jan.  25,  to  assigmnent  at  the  New  York  Mir- 

edit  9  new  emnimre  Or.  He  was  an  executive  on  sev-  Joseph  iayluk,  news  mdiidgci 

edit  a  new  employe  publication  .  u-™.  newsoaoers  and  on  of  Angeles  bureau.  Wall 

for  Pan-Am  Southern  Corp.,  an  Albany  (N  Y )  Evening  Street  Journal,  has  been  named 

ml  company  with  headquarters  in  ^  ^  ^  managing  editor  of  the  Pacific 

^jTck'^H^rpfii  h9«  reci'oned  al  QuARLES  has  joined  the  Coast  edition.  He  succeeds  Rob- 

JACK  Harper  has  resigned  as  gjugrioj  »»  .Ug  citizen  News-  Bottorf,  now  managing  edi- 

editor  of  the  Putnam  County  "aSerT  n  Houston  Tex  H^for-  tor  of  the  Mid-West  edition  at 

Courier.  Crescent  City.  Fla.,  a  in  Houston,  lex.  He  tor  „  . 

weakly  become  news  editor  Sf  “*  “  mS!  GsmtEiT  Weave,  has 

forraCTlv‘'*w'2  !i‘  ““  Seeley,  member  o(  the  S""  ®' 

(Fla  )  Dailv  News  ^  ^  news  staff  of  the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  E!ity  (Okla.)  Newr,  su^eed- 

News.  Citizen  has  left  the  citv  room  '"K  Kathherine  O  Hara,  resigned. 

Pat  Harmon,  who  res  gned  as  ,  f  C’  L  ^  Archie  K  Davie  former  desk- 

Einnitc  i>d:tr.r  *Ka.  n  to  take  a  position  with  the  Ca-  archie  iv.  l»avie,  lormcr  ucsh 

ids  (la  J  Gazette  tr»  hernm’^  radian  Textile  Journal,  Montreal,  '^*th  the  Ottawa  (Ont.) 

(la.)  Gaz^te  to  become  sports  q  Citizen,  has  been  appointed  pub- 

e  itor  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post,  Albert  W  Bates  formerlv  a  relations  officer  with  the  On- 

ScLamr"  correspondent  for  the  Portland  tario  Department  of  Highways  in 

S5:“ed»or”"and  X  SS  iO"  >  "tj’  ”1!' 

was  on  the  Iowa  City  PressCitl  *  ’  New  York  pub- 

zen  and  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  as  an  account 

Register.  Mr.  Schrader’s  assis-  ®*|^tttive. 

tant  will  be  Jack  Ogden.  .  Mitten,  former  Wash-  ^ 

yjKKD  H.  Bushee,  formerly  re-  wrrespodnent  for  the  Lawrence  Farrant  advertis- 

porter  and  copyreader  for  the  Beacon-Journal  and  mg  news  writer  on  the  staff  of 

Redding  (Calif  )  Record-Search-  for  the  last  year  on  the  rewrite  Editor  &  Publisher,  has  been  re- 

light,  has  been  named  managing  "f  Navy, 

editor  of  fhe  Watsonville  (Calif.)  Newh/^,  Min^apolis 

Register-Pajaronian  Both  news-  Stabilization  Board  m  Washing-  (Mmn.)  Star  staffer,  has  been  re- 

naners  are  memherc  ref  tho.  i/wKm  *on.  called  to  National  Guard  service 

P  Scripps  Group  Slocum,  formerly  of  the  and  is  attending  a  Military  Gov- 

'  Wesley  Chalk,  sports  editor  Citizen,  has  lx-  ernment  schtml. 

of  the  Pensnrnin  (vu  \  oome  general  news  reporter  for  Emerson  L.  Batdorff,  of  the 

jLt/  forma^y  yeS  L  ton  ^  '  > 

nrnmr.tA.Ei  tn  J-dr  lican.  Akron  Bureau,  has  been  recalled 

John  M.  Mooney  has  resumed  to  Army  duty  as  a  first  lieutenant 
writing  a  column  on  state  politics  in  the  infantry, 
in  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker-  Gene  Curtis,  feature  writer  for 

_ _ _  bocker  News  after  a  lapse  of  sev-  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  was  re- 

M~  Haroi  n  Kpf  F  V  fnrmA.r  o  ^uring  which  he  head-  cently  inducted  into  the  Army  and 

sistam  editor  and  a  staff  member  *o 

-  the  Capitol.  presently  undergoing  training  with 

John  H.  Durston,  formerly  of  an  engineering  outfit  at  Fort  Lew- 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  is.  Wash. 

Herald  Tribune,  has  joined  the  Don  Moyle,  courthouse  report- 


DavLs 


In  Military  Service 


promoted  to  roving  staff  writer 
in  the  circulation  area  of  the  two 
newspapers  throughout  West  Flor¬ 
ida.  Henry  Thomas  was  made 
sports  editor. 


since  1927,  has  been  made  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Red  Bank 
(N.  J.)  Register. 

Charles 


Charles  D  ITIncI  U/A-ndiKic  neraia  irioune,  oas  joincu  me  l»ON  moyle,  courmousc  rcpori- 

65,  retiring  after  nearly  41  years  (Mont.)  Go-  er  for  the  Billings  (Mont.)  Ga- 

with  the  Associated  Press  the  ^  ^een  recalled  to  the 

last  13  years  in  Washington,  was  r?P°rter.  Mr.  Durston  did  spe-  Army.  Ted  Townsend,  federal 
acclaimed  in  Congress  and  hon-  ““‘^nments  for  the  Herald  office  reporter,  replaces  him  on 

ored  at  a  reception  at  the  Na-  >“  MexR:o  Puerto  Rico,  the  county  run. 

tional  Press  Club  Alaska  and  Holland,  was  a  war  Jim  LeRossignol,  display  ad- 

Harold  E  Flagg  formerlv  a  correspondent  in  Europe  during  vertising  salesman  with  the  Bil- 
staffer  of  the  Wood’ County  Re-  1^43-44  and  a  member  of  the  lings  (Mont.)  Gazette,  is  in  pub- 
publican  BowlinR  Green  O  h9s  '‘egular  London  bureau  staff  for  lie  information  work  at  Letter- 
?)ined  the  staff  o®  thrHolSwJS  months  in  1945.  man  General  Hospital  following 

(Fla.)  bureau  of  the  Fort  Luder-  William  J.  O  EtoNN^  of  Sy-  recall  to  active  duty. 
dale  (Fla  )  Daily  News  racuse  University  s  Bureau  of  George  Bugbee,  church  editor 

A  W  fARTl  H*N<inM  fnr  XA  P^hlic  Information  has  joined  the  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Press,  has 
year;  with  the  AssSted  Press  ^partansburg  entered  foe  Army  ^  ^ 

in  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  the  last  ^  ^O.  for  fhe  last 

25  years  as  a  nieht  editor  has  Walter  Daley,  sports  writer,  two  years  teletype  wire  room 
ywrs  as  a  mgnt  editor,  has  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  is  clerk  at  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post. 

president  of  the  newly-organized  has  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force. 


retired. 

Folsom  Moore,  managing  di¬ 


rector  of  the  Bisbee  (Ariz.)  Daily  Califoraia  Basketball  Richard  F.  Peacock,  police 

Wa..,;..,..  k,.  I _ -  Writers  and  Coaches  Association.  - -  mAmKA.r  of 


Review,  has  been  re-elected  to  a 
fifth  term  as  their  state  chairman 


reporter,  is  the  first  member  of 
Peter  Dickinson,  former  man-  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  edi- 
by  Arizona  members  of  the  As-  ^gmg  editor  of  the  Prescott  torial  staff  to  be  called  to  active 
sociated  Press.  (Ariz.)  Messenger,  has  been  duty.  He  is  aide  to  Brig  Gen. 

Burns  Bennett,  chief  of  the  named  city  editor  of  the  Madera  Walter  J.  Hanna,  31st  (Dixie) 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  bureau  of  the  (C^lif*)  News-Tribune.  Prior  to  Division,  Alabama  National 
United  Press,  was  appointed  di-  going  to  Prescott.  Mr.  Dickinson  Guard.  He  has  been  replaced  by 
rector  of  the  Alabama  State  De-  '^as  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Harry  Cook,  former  News  staff- 
partment  of  Records  and  Reports,  Eamar  (Wyo.)  Daily  News.  er,  who  more  recently  has  been 

the  state  news  bureau,  by  Gov.  Mark  Sherwin,  news  editor  of  with  the  Associated  Press  in  New 
Gordon  Persons  and  assumed  the  New  York  Post,  is  giving  a  Orleans  and  the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.) 
the  post  Jan.  15.  He  has  been  fifteen-week  course  “Copy  Read-  News. 


Appleton,  Wis.  —  Some  300 
men  attended  a  testimonial  dinner 
here,  Jan.  18.  honoring  Horace 
L.  Davis,  general 
manager  of  the 
Appleton  Post- 
Crescent,  for  his 
service  to  the 
community,  as 
director  of  the 
newspaper  and  as 
a  civic  leader. 

The  affair  was 
arranged  by  busi¬ 
ness  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Davis. 

The  demand  for 
tickets  was  so  large  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  persons  who 
wished  to  attend  could  not  be  ac¬ 
commodated. 

.\llen  Chief  Speaker 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Allen,  assistant 
dean,  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Northwestern  University,  a 
long  time  friend  of  Mr.  Davis, 
was  the  principal  speaker.  The 
toastmaster  was  William  H.  Pifer, 
manager  of  the  H.  C.  Prange  Co. 
store  in  Appleton.  A  plaque  bear¬ 
ing  an  inscription  attesting  to  Mr. 
Davis’  leadership  in  the  com¬ 
munity  was  presented  by  Attorney 
Homer  H.  ^nton. 

The  dinner  was  held  near  the 
32nd  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Davis  in  Appleton  to  take 
over  management  of  the  Appleton 
Post  which  had  been  acquired 
by  Andrew  B.  Turnbull,  John  K. 
Kline,  V.  I.  Minahan  and  their 
associates  in  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Press-Gazette.  The  Appleton  Eve¬ 
ning  Crescent  was  acquired  a  few 
days  later  and  the  papers  consoli¬ 
dated  to  become  the  Appleton 
Post-Crescent. 

In  this  31-year  span,  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Post-Crescent  has 
climbed  from  about  6,000  to  well 
over  30,000  and  advertising  linage 
has  moved  up  from  less  than  1,- 
500,000  lines  in  1920  to  over 
15.()00,000  lines  in  1950. 

Mr.  Davis,  bom  on  a  farm  in 
Hillsdale  County,  Mich.,  on  May 
17,  1889,  has  been  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  since  early  manhood. 
For  a  time,  after  he  left  school, 
he  was  engaged  in  circulation  pro¬ 
motion.  He  was  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Beaver  Falls  (Pa.) 
Tribune  from  1912  to  1918  when 
he  went  to  Green  Bay  to  head 
the  advertising  department  of  the 
newly  formed  Press-Gazette.  A 
year  and  a  half  later  he  came  to 
Appleton  to  take  over  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Post-Crescent. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  have  three 
sons,  two  of  them  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  Richard  is  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Wisconsin 
Rapids  (Wis.)  Tribune  and  Ken¬ 
neth  is  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Post-Crescent. 
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For  day -^to-day  sJopendabillty  ii 

in  making  printing  plates  ^ 

YOU  CAN  RELY 


Workmen  back  up  the  foil-lined  copper  shell 


with  Gas-melted  lead,  to  make  an  electrotype. 


iatc-makiag  on  one  of 
e  Gtts  buroiag-in  stoves. 


TO  KEEP  PRODUCTION  MOVING, 

and  to  assure  printing  plates  of  top 
quality.  Fort  Pitt  Electrotype  Co., 
Inc.,  and  Graphic  Engraving  Inc., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  use  readily  control¬ 
lable,  dependable  GAS  in  important 
plate-making  steps. 

Molten  lead  is  constantly  avail¬ 
able  for  backing  up  electros  from 
the  Gas-hred  melting  pot.  Here  the 
convenience,  economy  and  ease  of 
using  GAS  is  quickly  apparent. 
Other  applications,  such  as  the  Gas 
burning-in  stoves  and  Gas-fired 
stereo  casting  units,  further  empha¬ 


size  that  GAS  is  ideal  for  processes 
requiring  careful  temperature 
control. 

GAS  has  many  other  uses  in  the 
Graphic  Arts  field.  Your  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  Representative  knows  how  to 
put  Gas  to  work  for  you,  decreasing 
your  problems,  saving  you  money. 
Get  the  facts  from  him,  today! 


AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 


^  •  420  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 
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SYNDICATES 


Syndicates  Answer 
Complaints  on  Promotion 


By  lane  McMoster 

A  COMPLAINT  by  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  men  that  syndicates  aren’t 
providing  adequate  promotion  ma¬ 
terial  for  features  (E&P,  Jan.  13, 
p.  48)  drew  a  pretty  human  re- 
^>onse  from  syndicates.  “They 
couldn’t  mean  us,”  individual  syn¬ 
dicates  said.  “They  must  mean 
some  other  syndicate.” 

But  an  informal  poll  of  about 
IS  syndicates  turned  up  some  real 
problems  in  connection  with  their 
promotion  activities.  Some  blame, 
syndicates  suggest,  lies  at  the  door 
of  newspapers,  themselves: 

1.  Newspapers  hardly  ever 
send  tearsheets  to  show  how  and 
what  promotion  they  use.  This 
is  a  deterrent  to  syndicate  pro¬ 
motion  planning. 

2.  Newspapers .  may  be  lax  in 
routing  of  the  material.  Promo¬ 
tion  material  is  definitely  fur¬ 
nished,  sometimes  in  great  va¬ 
riety  and  quantity.  In  most  cases 
it  goes  to  the  managing  editor. 
(Where  a  newspaper  designates  a 
person  other  than  the  promotion 
man  as  the  proper  recipient,  the 
syndicate  doesn’t  regularly  mail 
duplicates  to  the  PM  because  of 
the  expense.) 

3.  Syndicates  say  they’re  eager, 
willing  and  able  to  help  promo¬ 
tion  men  in  general  and  with  spe¬ 
cial  projects,  if  newspapers  will 
advise  what  they  want,  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

King  *Goes  Overboard’ 
Promotion  Manager  John  Ma¬ 
son  of  King  Features  objected 
to  what  he  called  “a  ringing  in¬ 
dictment  of  syndicate  promotion 
that  didn’t  separate  the  sheep  from 
the  goats.” 

“We  go  absolutely  overboard  in 
trying  to  help  the  promotion  man¬ 
agers,”  he  said,  showing  an  ex¬ 
pensive  advance  brochure  for 
“The  Cisco  Kid,”  new  comic. 

Other  launching  tools  on  all  new 
King  comics:  a  half-page  intro¬ 
ductory  layout,  at  least  10  teaser 
and  follow-up  ads,  biography  and 
picture  of  creator,  truck  poster 
and  tack  card  ideas.  Glossies  as 
well  as  mats  are  provided. 

King  prides  itself  on  coopera¬ 
tion  in  special  promotions.  A 
Philadelphia  paper,  for  instance, 
recently  requested  a  booklet  on 
learning  to  box,  tied  in  with  “Big 
Ben  Bolt.”  The  promotion  de¬ 
partment  prepared  a  booklet  (in¬ 
cluding  some  firsthand  advice 
from  Gene  Tunney  and  illustrated 
by  the  strip’s  cartoonist)  and  gave 
it  to  the  paper  at  cost.  The  pa¬ 
per  offered  it  to  readers  for  10c. 

Advises  Direct  Contacts 
Mr.  Mason’s  suggestion  to  pro¬ 
motion  men:  “Establish  direct 
contact  with  the  syndicate  pro- 
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motion  manager.  Outline  your 
plans  and  decide  how  the  syndi¬ 
cate  can  help.”  He  also  suggests 
that  better  liaison,  promotion- 
wise,  among  the  newspaper’s  ex¬ 
ecutives  might  pay:  “We  often 
have  to  send  out  material  two  or 
three  times  because  the  managing 
editor  or  publisher  loses  it  in  the 
shuffle  or  fails  to  pass  it  along. 
Special  reader  promotion  that  we 
often  include  in  the  regular  pack¬ 
age  (of  feature  proofs)  never 
reaches  the  promotion  manager’s 
desk.” 

Mr.  Mason  thinks  promotion 
men  might  read  the  strips  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  thus  spot  new  twists  in 
time  to  plan  promotion. 

Promotion  Manager  Robert 
Sloane  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate  said:  “We 
have  plenty  of  promotion.  Biog¬ 
raphies  are  constantly  being 
brought  up  to  date.  We  have  all 
the  basic  material  and  are  con¬ 
stantly  filling  requests.” 

Doubts  Extra  Pay 
Mr.  Sloane  didn’t  think  editors 
would  be  willing  to  pay  an  added 
cost  for  an  elaborate  promotion 
kit  on  each  feature,  a  plan  sug¬ 
gested  by  one  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  manager. 

Manager  Mollie  Slott  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate  was  baffled  by  one 
PM’s  suggestion  “that  promotion 
material  prepared  by  the  syndicate 
to  sell  new  clients  be  given  to  old 
clients  as  well.”  Miss  Slott  said 
she  had  tried  that  and  had  received 
letters  from  newspapermen  saying, 
“We’ve  already  bought  your  fea¬ 
ture,  why  do  you  keep  sending  us 
this  stuff?” 

“I  was  afraid  1  was  sending  out 
too  much,”  said  Miss  Slott. 

News  of  CT-NYN  features  is 
provided  in  a  weekly  newsletter 
recently  started  by  the  syndicate. 

General  Manager  Laurence  Rut- 
man  of  United  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  commented:  “It’s  a  real  prob¬ 
lem.  We  have  gone  all  out  in 
preparing  promotion  material  from 
time  to  time  and  found  later  that 
few  newspapers  used  it.  I  don’t 
see  how  any  syndicate  could  turn 
out  promotion  stuff  day  after  day 
and  expect  it  to  be  used. 

“We  fully  realize  the  problems 
of  editors,”  Mr.  Rutman  con¬ 
tinued.  ‘We  try  to  keep  our  pro¬ 
motion  up  to  a  standard  that  war¬ 
rants  being  used  without  turning 
it  out  wholesale.” 

Newspaper  Responsibility 
General  Manager  H.  R.  Wish- 
engrad  of  Press  Features  and 
Overseas  News  Agency  said  syn¬ 
dicates  should  offer  every  coopera¬ 
tion  to  newspaper  promotion  men, 


but.  he  pointed  out:  “When  a 
newspaper  takes  on  a  feature,  it 
has  a  proprietary  interest  in  that 
feature.  The  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  continuing  promotion  of 
that  feature  rests  with  the  news¬ 
paper.” 

Manager  Robert  Hall  of  Post- 
Hall  stated:  “Actually,  because 
of  the  restrictions  in  newsprint  and 
the  fact  that  many  newspapers 
have  not  wanted  lavish  promotion, 
many  of  us  have  not  offered  large 
promotions  like  we  used  to  do. 
We  have  checked  and  found  out 
that  only  a  small  amount  was 
used.” 

“I  think  newspapers  could  use 
much  more  promotion  than  they 
do,”  Mr.  Hall  added. 

Promotion  Manager  Jack 
Gamble  of  Nea  Service  said 
Nea-Acme  has  always  supplied 
a  variety  of  promotion  and  in¬ 
vited  specific  requests. 

Editor-in-Chief  Elmer  Roessner 
of  McClure  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate:  “I  have  long  felt  the  syn¬ 
dicate  business  is  one  of  the  worst 
offenders  in  the  promotion  line. 
We  are  improving  in  our  promo¬ 
tion  here  byt  1  feel  guilty  that  we 
are  not  doing  more.” 

McClure  sends  out  an  initial 
packet  of  material  on  a  feature. 
But  Mr.  Roessner  doubted 
whether  managing  editors  would 
take  the  time  to  keep  the  packet 
up  to  date  by  adding  follow-up 
promotion  material  received. 

Tell  Them  What’s  Wanted! 

President  S.  George  Little  of 
General  Features  Corp.  said 
three  or  four  persons,  all  former 
newspapermen,  work  on  the  syn¬ 
dicate’s  promotion. 

“We  try  to  get  all  the  back¬ 
ground  material — in  good  news¬ 
paper  promotion  form,”  said  Mr. 
Little.  “We  are  very  careful  to 
get  right  on  top  of  any  request 
for  help  in  promoting  features.” 


General  Manager  Henry  P. 
.Martin  of  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune  Syndicate  said 
the  syndicate  will  now  step  up  its 
promotion. 

“We  have  been  as  promotion- 
minded  as  any  syndicate  in  the 
business,”  he  commented,  “but  I 
think  in  some  instances  we  are  all 
a  little  lax.” 

R  &  T  has  done  a  ^cial  pro¬ 
motion  job  on  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  foreign  service,  giving  edi¬ 
tors  a  packet  every  three  months 
containing  behind-the-scenes  in¬ 
formation  on  the  correspondents, 
the  newsplay  accorded  various  sto¬ 
ries  and  up-to-date  biographies. 

All  in  all,  it’s  a  good  time  for 
PMs  to  state  their  cases  further: 
tell  each  syndicate  exactly  what 
is  wanted. 

New  Features 

Forty  stories  of  religion  in  ac¬ 
tion  by  Katherine  Cornell,  Ad¬ 
miral  Nimitz,  and  others,  comprise 
“Lenten  Guideposts,”  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 
offering.  Stories  run  each  weekday 
of  Lent. 

■ 

Jones  Is  ANPA  Judge 

Alexander  F.  Jones,  executive 
editor  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Herald-Journal  and  Herald- Amer¬ 
ican,  and  vicepresident  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  will  be  Judge  of  the  1951 
Journalism  Contest  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

■ 

Fight  Reckless  Driving 

Denver — ^The  Denver  Post  and 
two  other  organizations — the  Gen¬ 
eral  Outdoor  Advertising  Co.  and 
the  Denver  Safety  Council — have 
joined  forces  in  a  safety  campaign 
to  impress  motorists  with  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  reckless  driving. 


Wanna  be  a  quiz  kid? 

j  Seems  everybody  does  crave  to  give  correct  answers  when  asked 
if  the  King  of  Egypt’s  daughter  in  Verdi’s  “Aida”  is  (a)  Amneris, 
(b)  Amores,  or  (c)  Amphiaraus . . .  or  which  hybrid  animal  is 
indicated  by  (a)  Moo,  (b)  Ba-a,  (c)  Oink,  (d)  Heehaw! 

Test  Your  Horse  Sense 

. . .  unsuppresses  the  reader’s  suppressed  urge! 
Brain  kid  of  brainy  Dr.  George  W.  Crane.  A.M., 
Ph.D.,  M.D.,  happily  married,  father  of  five, 
this  quiz  feature  gives  cerebral  calisthenics... 
stacks  high  in  polls,  equally  interests  male 
and  female.  If  you  want  (a)  more  constant 
readers,  (!>)  more  readers,  (c)  popular 
participation  plus  prestige... phone,  wire,  write 
for  proofs  and  prices  to  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

Chicago  Trihune^^cw  York  New» 

« _ _ Nmirm  Bulltlino, New  Vork 
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No  nation  today  can  expect  to  defend  itself  or  its  way  of 
life  without  air  power.  Twice  within  a  generation  this  fact 
has  been  forcibly  brought  home  to  us.  And  today  the  lesson 
of  Korea  makes  plain  that  air  power  is  vital  in  the  support 
of  ground  forces  and  in  the  conduct  of  war  on  distant  fronts. 

Many  military  men  and  students  of  current  history  believe 
with  the  aircraft  industry  that  overwhelming  air  power  is 
peace  power,  that  it  is  the  strong  arm  that  can  check  the 
advance  of  the  aggressor. 

Thanks  to  the  foresight  of  the  commercial  airlines . . .  the 
military ...  and  the  aircraft  industry  — the  United  Nations 
today  has  the  backing  of  the  greatest  armada  of  fine  aircraft 
in  the  world. 


Some  600  four-engine  commercial  transports  alone  now 
shuttle  daily  across  the  oceans  and  continents.  Like  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  the  radio,  this  vast  international  network  has 
already  woven  itself  into  the  very  fabric  of  our  economic  life. 

In  times  of  emergency,  all  aircraft  capable  of  transporting 
personnel  and  materiel  become  indispensable  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  military  traffic  and  civilian  economy. 

Whether  this  vast  force  shall  be  employed  for  global  war 
or  in  the  pursuit  of  peace  remains  a  question  before  the  world. 
Whatever  the  answer,  the  airplane  will  play  a  major  part  in 
the  history  of  our  time.  Already  the  airplane  has  brought 
closer  the  statesmen,  the  diplomats  and  the  world  capitals. 
When  it  is  possible  for  nation  to  meet  nation  on 
great  issues  man-to-man,  misunderstandings 
between  peoples  of  good  will  should 
be  quickly  resolved. 


If,  however,  there  is  to  be  no  reasoning  with  the  aggressor 
nations ...  if  the  final  argument  depends  on  force . . .  then 
ours  must  be  the  stronger  force.  That  is  why  the  United  States 
has  been  declared  in  a  state  of  national  emergency. 

The  President  has  said  that  the  aircraft  industry  must 
step  up  production  tremendously  before  the  end  of  another 
year.  Douglas  and  other  aircraft  manufacturers  are  working 
toward  this  goal.  Our  production  record  in  the  last  national 
emergency  is  the  best  guarantee  that  the  job  will  be  done. 


and  the 
national 


This  means  working  closely  with  the  military  on  aircraft 
in  current  production.  It  means  keeping  up  the  vast  supply 
of  materials  and  spare  parts  vital  to  continued  ojieration  of 
our  plants.  And,  above  all,  it  means  the  constant  research 
and  development  from  which  will  evolve  the  advanced  types 
of  aircraft,  guided  missiles  and  electronics  of  tomorrow  for 
a  better  and  more  peaceful  world. 

PRESIDENT,  DOUGLAS  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY,  INC. 


emergency 
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Means 

RELIABILITY 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
Byline  of  Dependability 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 

A.  Suggest  ideas  and  plans 
which  will  increase  and 
maintain  circulation. 

B.  Help  reduce  carrier  turn¬ 
over  and  increase  parent 
interest. 

C.  Improve  delivery  service. 

D.  Produce  plans,  sales  helps 
and  selling  aids. 

E.  Produce  carrier  publica- 

Many  publishers  throughout  the  A  good  promotion  department  tions. 

country  are  interested  in  starting  is  the  dynamo  of  the  organization.  p.  pjan  and  participate  in 

and  developing  promotion  depart-  It  is  the  duty  of  a  promotion  de-  sales  meetings, 

ments.  A  common  question  asked  partment  to  help  other  depart- 

of  the  National  Newspaper  Pro-  ments  get  their  story  over  to  the  EDITORIAL  PROMOTION 
motion  Association  is,  “What  are  buying  public  in  the  most  effective  ^  Strengthen  readership  of 

the  primary  functions  of  a  general  way  possible  by  producing  all  outstanding  editorial  fea- 

promotion  department?”  types  of  merchandising  pieces  and  ijuuj  readership 

I  will  attempt  to  outline  the  selling  aids.  Basically,  a  promo-  worthwhile  less-read 

basic  pattern  of  general  promotion  t ion  department  is  an  idea  fa^  features, 

in  the  average  daily  newspaper.  ,  fbat  must  come  up  with  g  Produce  editorial  promotion 

As  we  all  know,  promotion  de-  suggestions  and  plans  that  jjj  newspaper, 

partments  are  expanded  or  con-  help  other  departments  do  a  q  promote  columnists,  editor- 
tracted  according  to  need.  better  and  more  profitable  job.  writers,  by-liners,  etc. 

Scientific  promotion  is  an  eco-  In  addition  to  the  multitude  of  d.  Produce  radio  and  televi- 
nomic  necessity  in  any  newspaper  services  extended  to  the  editorial,  sion  scripts, 

operation.  The  department  can  be  circulation,  and  advertising  de-  E.  Help  improve  the  newspa¬ 
headed  by  a  man  or  woman.  All  partments  of  a  newspaper,  a  good  per  as  a  vital  product 

but  one  of  the  promotion  man-  promotion  department  devotes  through  readership  studies 

agers  who  are  members  of  much  effort  to  public  relations.  and  field  contacts. 

N.N.P.A.  are  men.  Over  90%  Like  any  other  modern  merchan- 


PROMOTION 


Promotion  Departments 
Have  Essential  Function 

By  Bert  E.  Stolpe 


Around  the  globe, 
Associated  Press  reporters 
are  guided  by  one  precept: 

Report  FACTS  — 
TRUTHFULLY...  IMPARTIALLY 


RHDI0>-fTV 


A  u  »  t  r  a  I  i  m 

*  Th*  only  journal  giving  tha 
naw*  of  advarfitara,  advartia> 

Inq  aganH,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  commarelal  radio  In 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 

If  you  ara  planning  salas 
campaigns  or  ara  Intarastad 
In  thasa  tarritorias  road 
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15  Hamllten  Strnnt 
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into  a  source  oF 
ADVERTISINO  REVENUE 
r~ — Nowspapop 

RADIO  •  EVERYDAy 
VtOEOygVERVDAY 


(Note:  the  regular  conductor  of 
this  department,  T.  S.  Irvin,  is  on 
vacation.  This  week’s  pinch-hitter 
is  promotion  manager  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  and 
president  of  the  National  Newspa- 
paper  Promotion  Association.) 


again  in 


Printers  Ink  carried  more 


pages  of  advertising  than 


any  competing  piiblicat 


PRINTERS'  INK 


ADVERTISING  AGE 

SALES  MANAGEMENT 


ADVERTISING 

AGENCY 


SOURCE;  LYNDON  SERVICE 


Printers’  Ink  carried: 


987  or  41.07%  more  pages  than  ADVERTISING  AGE 


1124  or  49.60%  more  pages  than  SALES  MANAGEMENT 


1820  or  115.92%  more  pages  than  TIDE 


2348  or  225.34%  more  pages  than  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 


Printers*  Ink 


THE  MAGAZINE  OF  MARKETING  FOR  ADVERTISERS 
AND  FOR  ADVERTISING  H  ADVERTISERS  ^  /fS/ 
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CroCULATION 


Kynett  Suggests  Media 
Clinics  on  ABC  Reports 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Better  understanding  of  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulation  reports 
through  media  clinics  was  recent¬ 
ly  suggested  by  H.  H.  Kynett, 

Aitkin  -  Kynett  Co.,  New  ABC 
president,  in  a  talk  before  the  As¬ 
sociated  Business  Publications  in 
New  York. 

“In  my  sober  judgment,”  he 
said,  “most  of  the  problems  of  the 
ABC  stem  from  ignorance,  or,  if 
you  prefer  a  softer  expression, 
lack  of  understanding.  They  do 
not  stem  from  knavery,  trickery 
and  connivance  on  the  part  of 
publishers;  they  do  not  stem  from 
unreasonable  demands  of  buyers; 
neither  do  they  originate  with  any 
lack  of  competence  on  the  part 
of  the  Bureau  management.” 

Urges  Reexamination 

Mr.  Kynett  urged  both  the 
seller  and  buyer  of  space  to  re¬ 
examine  their  respective  under¬ 
standing  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Bureau,  namely,  to  verify  paid 
circulation,  to  audit  the  amount 
of  circulation,  to  show  how*  it  is 
obtained,  and  to  show  where  the 
circulation  goes. 

“Advertising  men,  seeking  a  ,,  ,  u-  u  •.  u 

halo  for  the  status  of  advertising,  ^ 

are  inclined  to  point  to  this  joint  -nr«.nt,t,v 


Publishers  and  their  representa¬ 
tives  must  comprehend  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  all  the  paragraphs  in 
their  Audit  reports,  he  contended. 
Excellent  circulation  presentations 
can  be  developed  from  ABC  audit 
reports  that  make  no  claims,  but 
present  verified  facts  —  “funda¬ 
mental  facts  that  invite  conclu¬ 
sions.”  Such  an  approach,  he 
said,  is  much  more  convincing 
than  the  space  salesman  who  says: 
“Our  circulation!  It’s  terrific!” 

Suggests  Media  Clinics 

He  suggested  media  clinics  be 
conducted  by  a  panel  of  three  be¬ 
fore  audiences  interested  in  space 
buying  as  one  means  of  better 
understanding  ABC  reports.  Such 
panels,  he  said,  might  include  one 
member  of  the  Bureau  staff  to 
serve  as  moderator;  the  second  a 
seller  of  space  and  the  third  from 
the  buyer  group. 

“The  discussion  agenda  would 
permit  a  forum  to  promote  un¬ 
derstanding  and  active  interest,” 
he  stated.  “The  ABC  representa¬ 
tive  should  argue  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  concepts  of  each  paragraph, 
the  reason  for  its  existence  and 


Help  March  of  Dimes 
Newspaper  carriers  of  the 
Davenport  (la.)  Times  and  Demo¬ 
crat  have  volunteered  to  lead  a 
house  -  to  -  house  drive  to  raise 
money  for  this  year’s  March  of 
Dimes  campaign.  They  have 
agreed  to  call  on  each  of  their 
subscribers  on  Jan.  24.  A  year 
ago,  the  boys  of  the  two  papers 
collected  approximately  $1,800. 


Traffic  Series 
Elicits  Remedies 
From  Readers 


‘Pay  As  I  Read' 

A  COMBINATION  Calendar  and 
order  blank  is  being  used  by  the 
LaPorte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argus  to 
attract  mail  subscribers  on  “Pay 
as  You  Read”  plan.  The  intro¬ 
ductory  offer  saves  the  new  sub¬ 
scriber  $4  a  year,  as  the  regular 
subscription  rate  by  the  month  is 
$1.  Under  the  “Easy  Pay”  plan, 
the  subscriber  agrees  to  pay  $1 
per  month  for  eight  months,  after 
which  the  subscription  will  be 
paid  in  full  for  one  year  from 
starting  date. 


venture  of  opposing  interests  and 
claim  for  it  the  distinction  of  the 
first  great  success  in  self-regula¬ 
tion  by  an  industry,”  he  remarked. 
“Unfortunately,  when  they  rhap¬ 
sodize  over  the  halo,  they  seldom 
dust  off  their  understanding  of  the 
Bureau.” 

He  pointed  out  that  critics  of 
the  Bureau  are  more  inclined  to 
complain  about  what  the  Bureau 
has  not  done,  rather  than  what  it 
has  accomplished.  They  complain 
the  ABC  has  not  taken  over  read¬ 
ership  research,  that  ABC  has  not 
audited  unpaid  circulation,  that 
ABC  does  not  carry  the  audit  far 
enough,  that  ABC  carries  the 
audit  too  far,  etc. 

More  Factual  Presentations 

He  also  emphasized  that  far 
greater  than  any  achievements  of 
policing  is  the  accomplishment  on 
the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  creating 
standards  which  have  risen  “con¬ 
tinuously  to  higher  planes  and 
without  which  the  advertising  in¬ 
dustry  would  be  in  a  sorry  way.” 

Mr.  Kynett  asserted  his  belief 
that  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps 
to  understanding  of  what  the  ABC 
offers  in  the  way  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  is  the  fact  that  ABC  conven¬ 
tions  are  attended  mostly  by  cir¬ 
culation  men,  “with  only  a  meagre 
sprinkling”  of  advertising  men. 
“All  too  few  space  buyers  attend 
ABC  meetings,”  he  said,  “an  out¬ 
come  of  the  ‘take  it  for  granted’ 
recognition  of  ABC.” 


The  publisher  representative 
should  discuss  an  ABC  report 
from  the  publisher’s  point  of 
view.  Understanding  of  circula¬ 
tion  values  is  a  first  essential  but 
one  frequently  ignored.  The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  how  circulation  is 
obtained  is  a  prelude  to  judg¬ 
ment  in  determining  qualitative 
worth. 

“The  panel’s  buyer  representa¬ 
tive  should  expound  ABC  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  media  selection 
point  of  view.” 

Mr.  Kynett  closed  with  the  as¬ 
sertion: 

It  is  my  belief  that  membership 
in  the  ABC  is  an  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  advertising  in¬ 
dustry  as  well  as  a  benefit  to  in¬ 
dividual  publisher,  agent  or  ad¬ 
vertiser.  I  recognize,  however, 
that  acceptance  of  that  responsi¬ 
bility  by  an  individual  must  come 
from  the  understanding  of  con¬ 
viction  rather  than  from  inten¬ 
sive  promotion. 

“Further,  it  is  my  conviction 
that  better  space  buying  and  bet¬ 
ter  space  selling  should  originate 
in  a  greater  comprehension  of 
the  fundamentals  of  ABC.  From 
hard-boiled  mathematical  compu¬ 
tations  to  the  dreamiest  extension 
of  theoretical  research,  the  solid 
basis  for  the  start  is  the  audit  re¬ 
port.  What  then  could  be  more 
important  to  the  application  of 
sound  judgment  than  greater  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  reasons  for  the 
existence  of  reports  and  state¬ 
ments  in  their  present  form?” 


Greenwood  Heads 
Promotion  of  'Week' 

Lexington,  Ky. — Scott  Green¬ 
wood,  secretary-manager  of  the 
Nebraska  Press  Association,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week,  Oct.  1-8. 

Vic  Portman,  manager  of  the 
Kentucky  Press  Association  and 
president  of  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  Managers,  sponsors  of  the 
annual  observance,  made  the  an¬ 
nouncement. 

Mr.  Greenwood  became  man¬ 
ager  of  NPA  in  1947.  Previously 
he  was  active  in  the  publishing 
industry  in  Nebraska  and  Texas. 

Other  managers  named  to  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week  committee 
are  Howard  Palmer,  New  York 
Press  Association;  Walter  Johnson, 
Southern  Newspapers  Publishers 
Association;  William  Canfield,  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association; 
Cranston  Williams  of  ANPA; 
Marjorie  Belt,  Maryland  Press 
Association;  Vernon  Sanford, 
Texas  Press  Association;  and 
Stanford  Smith,  Georgia  Press 
Association.  Also  named  to  the 
committee  is  Joseph  A.  Bernstein, 
Metro  Associated  Services,  Inc., 
New  York. 


Toronto — Elimination  of  left- 
hand  turns  at  busy  intersections 
and  replacement  of  street  cars 
with  buses  are  favored  remedies 
for  Toronto’s  traffic  problems,  it 
is  indicated  by  more  than  30% 
of  the  readers  offering  suggestions 
to  the  Toronto  Telegram’s  traffic 
series. 

On  Dec.  28  the  Telegram  start¬ 
ed  a  pictorial  traffic  series  which 
brought  widespread  response  from 
motorists  and  pedestrians.  Each 
day,  a  picture,  depicting  a  specific 
traffic  problem,  is  published  and 
readers  are  invited  to  present  their 
solutions  to  the  problem  and  to 
comment  on  the  city’s  traffic  in 
general. 

Toronto  traffic  authorities  said 
they  are  watching  the  Telegram 
series  for  practical  suggestions  for 
the  man-on-the-street  to  solve  the 
city’s  traffic  plight,  worsened  by 
the  construction  of  Canada’s  first 
subway  under  several  miles  of 
one  of  the  city’s  principal  thor¬ 
oughfares. 

The  series  is  being  supervised 
by  City  Editor  Douglas  McFar- 
lane.  The  stories  are  written  by 
R.  J.  Frewin  and  the  picture  as¬ 
signments  are  being  handled  by 
John  MacLean. 


Print  it  in 
the  West;, 
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}  WISTIRN 
DISTRIBUTION 


Wire  Display 

ACKS 


TWO  styles,  floor  and 
counter,  or  hang  on 
wall.  Get  low  prices;  al¬ 
so  on  bags,  sales  aprons, 
collection  binders,  route 
books,  rural  route  tubes, 
promotion  ad-mats  and 
Circulator  Idea  Service. 


N.  B.  A. 
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Save  time  and  money ...  let  w 
print  your  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adva- 
rising  circular,  etc.,  on  newf 
print.  Black,  color  or  procea 
colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay* 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  ui 
quote  on  your  needs. 


Rodgers  & 
McDonald 


rUSlISHERS,  INC. 
Rotary  Printing  Specialists 
Exclusively  on  Newsprint 


2621  West  54lti  Street 
Los  Angeles  43,  Colifomia 


- 
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We  are  in  a  state  of  Emergency.  We  must  build  our  military  strength — and,  at  the 
same  time,  we  must  keep  our  economy  strong  for  the  long  pull.  Inflation  bleeds  both! 


1,  at  the  ^ 
ds  both!  Jr 


Inflation  can  wrack  our  Tital  da* 
fanta  program.  But  tha  thraat  of 
this  Sixth  Column  Enamy  can  ba 
chackad  if  thasa  six  things  ara  dona: 


1.  Wa  must  incraasa  production  in 

order  to  meet  defense  needs  and,  at  the 
same  time,  provide  civilian  necessities. 
Up  to  now  peacetime  demands  have 
kept  production  at  full  blast.  Of  course, 
we’ve  to  reduce  civilian  demands. 
Even  then,  it  is  only  through  increased 
production  that  we  can  meet  this  double 
need  and  also  help  keep  prices  from  ris¬ 
ing.  Government,  business  and  labor 
should  discoura^  waie  and  profit  in¬ 
creases  which  primarily  increase  prices 
without  irxreasing  production. 

2.  Wa  must  support  increasad  taxes 
to  put  our  government,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  on  a"pay-as-you-go"  basis. 

Paying  higher  taxes  is  not  only  cheaper 
for  all  of  us  in  the  long  run  but  it  helps 
to  hold  down  prices  now. 

3.  We  must  insist  that  our  govern¬ 
ment  cut  non-military  expenditures 
to  tha  bona.  Every  dollar  so  cut  is  an 
added  dollar  for  the  defense  effort  with¬ 
out  extra  taxes  or  borrowing. 

Editor  &  publisher  for  January  20, 


things  flat 

must  be  done 

if  we  want  to 

check 

inflation 


4.  We  must  accept  curbs  on  credit. 

Credit  restrictions  help  assure  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  materials  needed  for  defense,  and 
help  keep  prices  down,  by  reducing  com¬ 
petition  for  these  materials.  v 

5.  We  must  increase  our  savings. 

When  we  put  money  into  savings  or  life 
insurance,  we  cut  the  demand  for  civilian 
goods  and  make  that  money  available 
for  investment  so  businesses  and  facto¬ 
ries  can  increase  production.  This  helps 
check  inflation.  When  we  lend  our  sav¬ 
ings  to  the  Government,  to  that  degree 
we  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  borrow  from  the  banks,  and  that 
kind  of  borrowing  is  inflationary. 

6.  We  must  buy  only  what  we  need, 

using  credit  as  sparingly  as  possible. 
Otherwise  we  bid  against  ourselves  for 


scarce  goods,  and  that  pushes  prices  up. 

These  things  won’t  be  easy  for  any  of 
us  to  do.  But  sacrifices  are  called  for 
from  all  of  us  if  we  are  to  keep  the  Sixth 
Column  Enemy— Inflation— from  bleed¬ 
ing  our  economy. 


This  message  is  brought  to  you  by  the  life 
insurance  companies  and  their  agents 
who  believe  that  to  keep  America  strong 
is  the  job  of  every  one  of  us. 

You  can  help  check  the  Sixth  Column 
Enemy— /nflatfon— by  doing  your  part 
and  by  letting  your  representatives  in 
Government  know  that  you  support  ac¬ 
tion  they  take  along  these  lines. 

Institute  of  Life  Insniance 

488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


T  V  and  A  M  Compete 
In  Detroit  News  Setup 


By  George  W.  Parker 


Detroit — Television  really  “ar¬ 
rived”  in  this  city  in  1950— you 
can  take  it  from  Harry  Bannister, 
general  manager  of  television  and 
radio  activities  of  WWJ — the  De¬ 
troit  News. 

Most  cities  have  seen  a  general 
advance  in  television,  but  in  De¬ 
troit  the  industry  has  ZOOMED! 

One  proof  of  that  is  the  jump 
in  sets  from  160,000  to  more  than 
400,000  in  the  year.  Receivers 
now  in  use  represent  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  $100,000,000.  Until  the 
recent  slowdown  due  to  the  war  in 
Korea,  sets  were  being  installed  at 
the  rate  of  25,000  a  month. 
$1,000,000  Worth  of  Faith 
But  Mr.  Bannister  has  even 
more  proof  that  things  look  good. 
Daily  he  sits  in  his  office  in  the 
WWJ  Building  and  watches  the 
beginnings  of  construction  on 
what  will  become  a  $1,000,000 
expansion  of  the  WWJ  Building 
into  the  WWJ  Radio  Center. 

Considering  that  less  than  two 
years  ago,  WWJ -TV  was  run¬ 
ning  far  in  the  red,  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  a  million  dollars  repre¬ 
sents  a  showing  of  real  faith  in 
the  future  of  the  industry. 

As  part  of  its  expansion.  Sta¬ 
tion  WWJ  has  divided  its  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  activities  into  two 
separate,  competitive  organiza¬ 
tions  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Bannister. 

Willard  E.  Walbridge  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  TV  di¬ 
vision.  He  joined  WWJ  in  1941 
Jn  a  sales  position.  After  three 
years  in  the  Navy,  he  returned  in 
1946  to  rise  to  sales  manager 
of  the  combined  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  operations. 

Don  De  Groot,  who  was  mana- 
eger  of  public  affairs  for  TV,  AM 
nnd  FM  operations,  now  becomes 
manager  of  the  radio  division.  He 
joined  WWJ  in  1941  as  a  pro- 
igram  manager.  He  left  in  1946 
for  another  post,  but  returned  in 
1949  to  the  public  affairs  position. 

Each  division  will  have  its  own 
sales  force  and  program  personnel. 

With  television  still  in  swad- 
jlling  clothes  as  far  as  technical 
development  is  concerned,  the 
.enterprise  is  even  more  surpris- 
iing. 

As  Mr.  Bannister  put  it:  “We 
-would  have  preferred  to  wait  a 
'tew  years  before  building  a  per¬ 
manent  home  for  WWJ -TV  be¬ 
cause  television  is  still  somewhat 
In  a  state  of  flux. 

“Equipment,  techniques  and 
,.$tudio  requirements  are  not  yet 
completely  stabilized  and  regular¬ 
ized.  But  the  business  grew  so 
rapidly  and  extensively  that  we 
couldn’t  wait  any  longer.  Our 
facilities  were  being  strained  a 

i6 


year  ago.  Now,  they’re  bursting 
at  the  seams  and  running  over.” 

The  new  building — a  two-story 
affair — is  being  blended  in  with 
the  present  WWJ  building  to  form 
an  attractive  radio  center. 

The  addition  will  cover  three 
times  the  floor  space  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  building.  Its  three  studios — 
all  on  the  ground  floor,  because 
television  is  largely  a  ground-level 
business — will  cover  4,800,  2,800 
and  1,800  square  feet.  At  present 
two  studios  of  1,200  square  feet 
each  are  failing  to  meet  the  vo¬ 
racious  demands  of  time  buyers. 
The  rest  of  the  new  two-story 
section  will  house  control  rooms, 
offices,  workshops  and  storage 
space. 

When  Color  Comes 

Referring  back  to  the  risk  in 
expanding  while  television  is  still 
jumping  about,  Mr.  Bannister 
said: 

“Under  present  war  conditions, 
talk  about  color  television  is 
academic.  Even  if  agreement  were 
reached  on  which  color  system  is 
to  be  followed,  there  would  be 
no  materials  to  build  the  transmit¬ 
ters  or  to  convert  or  replace  the 
millions  of  present  sets. 

“But  when  color  television  does 
come,  we  will  need  no  additional 
space  and  just  a  few  minor 
changes  in  equipment.  As  far  as 


Model  of  Detroit  News’  Radio  Center. 


elty  factor  is  no  longer  an  in¬ 
fluence.” 

$220  for  30  Seconds 

As  proof  of  the  advertisers’  in¬ 
terest  in  the  medium,  he  pointed 
out  that  spots  cost  20%  of  the 
hourly  rate,  compared  to  radio’s 
12%.  Thus  the  advertisers  grab 
up  the  quickie  announcements  at 
$220  for  30  seconds  or  less  at  the 
top  rate. 

Mr.  Bannister  is  no  “viewer 
with  alarm”  as  far  as  1951  is 
concerned.  He  looks  for  a  gross 
volume  around  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars,  with  expenses  run¬ 
ning  around  a  million  and  a 
quarter. . 

As  to  the  critics  of  television  in 
general,  he  has  this  to  say: 

“Furious  controversies  are  rag¬ 
ing  about  its  impact.  Some  people 
say  it  is  a  bad  influence  for  chil¬ 
dren;  others  say  it  is  re-establish¬ 
ing  the  home  as  a  family  unit. 
Some  call  it  a  de-civilizing  influ- 


anyone  can  foresee,  the  new  build-  ence;  others  point  to  its  many  edu- 
■  *'  cational  and  informative  features 
as  contributing  to  culture’s  spread. 
Some  criticize  the  programs,  the 
performers,  the  advertising;  others 
like  everything  they  see  and  hear. 

“One  thing  is  certain.  Rarely 
is  anyone  indifferent  to  TV.  Most 
people  are  strongly  pro-TV  or 
rabidly  anti-TV.  And  in  almost 


ing  should  serve  for  the  next  15 
years,  maybe  longer.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  might  be  obsolete  in  a 
couple  of  years.  That’s  the  risk 
we  are  running,  but  we  had  no 
choice.” 

WWJ-TV,  one  of  three  local 
stations,  has  seen  program  hours 
on  the  air  jump  from  a  weekly 


average  of  53  at  the  beginning  of  every  case,  the  critics  of  television 


1950  to  100  hours  weekly  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  daily  sched¬ 
ule  starts  at  11:30  a.m.  and  runs 
until  midnight  or  1  a.m.  No 
earlier  start  is  contemplated  until 
the  new  building  is  completed. 

Television  rates  have  been  ris¬ 
ing  through  the  year,  with  $1,100 
an  hour  now  WWJ’s  top  rate. 
This  compares  with  $800  for 
WWJ-AM,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  radio  station  covers  1,100,000 
radio-equipped  homes  compared 
to  television’s  400,000. 

Asked  what  would  happen  to 
television  rates  when  WWJ-TV 
reached  the  “circulation”  of  1,- 
000,000  he  said:  “That  is  some¬ 
thing  which  will  have  to  be  de¬ 
termined  in  the  next  few  years. 
Up  to  now,  advertisers  have  not 
been  deterred  by  constantly 
mounting  costs.  Presumably,  this 
is  because  television  pays  off  to 
the  advertiser.  Certainly  the  nov- 


are  those  who  haven’t  bought  a 
receiver  and  who  proclaim  loudly 
that  they  have  no  intention  of  ever 
buying  one.  Those  with  television 
usually  feel  that  they  are  getting 
their  money’s  worth  and  more.” 

Mr.  Bannister  foresees  the  im¬ 
provement  of  news  presentation  by 
television  in  1951. 

“However,”  he  said,  “it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  television  can  ever 
equal  radio  in  respect  to  the  time 


element,  or  the  newspaper  in  re¬ 
spect  to  detailed  coverage.  A  tele¬ 
vision  news  presentation  is  a  ‘pro¬ 
duction’  requiring  visual  facton. 
Consequently,  a  last-minute  news 
story  can  never  be  featured  as  it 
can  in  the  other  two  media.” 

On  and  OH  the  Air 

Fifteen  women  who  watched 
television  programs  12  hours  a 
day  for  a  week  in  an  educational 
survey  complained,  according  to  a 
New  York  Times  reporter,  that 
they  often  found  themselves  read¬ 
ing  war  news  against  a  musical 
background  suitable  for  a  cocktail 
lounge. 

*  *  * 

McFadden  Publications  research 
department  analyzed  recent  TV 
checkup  on  changing  family  hab¬ 
its  as  showing  that  wage  earners 
increased  their  reading  of  evening 
newspapers,  as  compared  to  white 
collar  families. 

«  *  * 

Bob  Considine,  INS  columnist, 
starts  a  television  show  with  per¬ 
sonality  interviews  and  feature 
stories  on  NBC-TV  Saturday,  Jan. 
20  (5:45  p.m.  EST). 

-»  *  * 

Henry  Cassidy,  one-time  AP 
foreign  correspondent,  heads  the 
combined  informational  services 
of  NBC,  following  the  merger  of 
the  Public  Affairs  and  Education 
division  with  the  News  and  Spe 
cial  Events  Department. 


A  RETIRING  PUBLISHER 

Ready  to  sett  out  and  lookinK  for  buy¬ 
ers  for  his  equipment.  He’ll  find 
them  in  the  Wanted  to  Buy  Section  of 
EloiToa  &  PuBLiSHEa’fi  Classified  ads. 

IS  FOUR  MESSAGE  THERE? 


LIBEL 

Invaden  of  Privacy 
Plagiarism  •  Piracy  • 
Copyrlghf 

INSURANCE 


Par  tha  Wlu  PpUlikar 

OUR  UNIQUE  EXCESS  POLICY 
provides  edequefa  protection. 
Surprisingly  Inespensive. 
CARRIED  NATIONWIDE 

For  details  and  quotations 
write 

Employers  Reinsurance 
Corporation 
Insaranco  Exchango  RIdg. 
Kansas  City,  Missonri 
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IN  THE  friendly  lands  bordering  the  Caribbean, 
the  folks  who  grow  bananas  need  lumber  and 
other  materials . . .  meat,  rice  and  salt . . .  fuel  and 
countless  other  articles. 

To  supply  these  varied  demands.  United  Fruit 
buys  from  the  markets  of  Middle  America  — 

million  worth  of  goods  in  one  year  alone.  < 
For  a  good  neighbor  patronizes  his  local  store. 


Ever  since  the  turn  of  the  century  when  United  ,  ll 
Fruit  went  to  work  in  the  Middle  American 
republics,  our  policy  has  been  to  buy  local  products 
whenever  possible — both  in  our  own  business  and 
to  furnish  commodities  to  far-flung  personnel.  By 
doing  so,  we  help  provide  more  income,  more 
jobs  .  .  .  more  productivity,  more  prosperity  for  i 

our  neighbor  nations  to  the  South.  1 


patronizes 
his  local  store 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

General  Offire»:  80  Federal  St.,  Boston  10,  Mass. 


New  York  6:  Pier  3,  North  River 
Washington  5:  1314  K  St.,  N.  W. 
Chicago  2s  111  W.  Washington  St. 
Philadelphia  6  s  Pier  9,  North  Wharves 
New  Orleasis  is  321  St.  Charles  St. 

San  Francisco  7s  1001  Fourth  St. 


BRITISH  HONDURAS  •  COLOMBIA  •  COSTA  RICA  •  CUBA  a  DOMINICAN  REPUBUC  •  ECUADOR 
EL  SALVADOR  a  GUATEMALA  a  HONDURAS  a  JAMAICA,  B.W.I.  a  NICARAGUA  a  PANAMA  a  CANAL  ZONE 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Proper  Approach,  More 
Listening  Aids  Selling 

By  Herbert  W.  Tushinghcott' 

Graduate  Schoo]  of  leumalism.  Columbia  Univ..  N.  Y. 

Last  week  we  discussed  Classi-  sion.  Who  knows,  the  person  may 
fied  selling  mainly  from  the  view-  have  picked  up  the  receiver  in 
point  of  the  outside  staff.  We  time  to  hear  you  say,  “Gee  kid, 
hope,  however,  some  phone  room  did  I  have  a  swell  time  last 


service  call,  not  a  sales  talk.  You’ll 
have  an  early  opportunity  to 
boast  of  results  others  are  receiv¬ 
ing 


point  of  ho<v  the  prospect  will  of  “card  mailing  time.”  You  can 
have  his  need  satisfactorily  filled  be  sure  the  envelopes  will  be 
through  Classified.  Once  you  have  opened  and  read  as  they  pour 
convinced  him  of  that  one  point,  through  greeting  cards, 
the  rest  is  connsaratively  easy.  A  typical  effective  mailing  piece 
Other  than  that,  be  prepared  to  was  sent  out  by  Mildred  Robin- 
answer  questions  or  diplomatical-  son,  CAM,  Dubuque  (la.)  Tele- 
ly  reply  to  his  points.  We  can  graph  Herald.  It  was  a  double 
only  know  what  these  points  are  81^x11  with  one  fold  printed  in 
by  listening.  two  colors.  The  cover  was  a 

To  conclude  this  bit  of  sates  holiday  greeting.  On  the  second 
advice,  suppose  we  consider  the  page  an  additional  greeting  was 
points  we  would  stress  in  talking  superimposed  on  a  section  of 
to  a  real  estate  broker  as  a  Want  Ads.  The  opposite  page 
typical  example:  contained  photos  of  the  “Classi- 

"You  spend  a  tidy  sum  in  signs,  fied  Girls”  with  a  yuletide  back- 
gals  recalled  earlier  days  of  train-  night”.  f  plays,  personal  contact  g^n^i^  The  back  cover  had  m 

ing  at  the  same  time.  This  week.  We  don’t  have  to  mention  advertising  However  he  name  of  the  newspaper  and 

we  are  going  to  lean  in  their  di-  “gum  smacking”  do  we?  Ever  >’7'’  ‘tnportant  the  CAM. 

rection  with  the  suggestion  that  hear  what  it  sounds  like  at  the  <^<^^^rtising  is  Classi  fie  .  e  fig-  I«few  Cash  Rates 
the  street  staff  and  front  counter  other  end?  It  sounds  like  a  “hang-  National  Real  Estate  Britain  (Conn.)  Her- 

lend  an  ear.  up  clicking”  and  chances  are  the  prove  that  conclusively.  ^Id,  afternoon  daily,  has  an- 

*  *  *  person  hangs  up  with  her  finger  Nearly  50%  of  your  total  ex-  pounced  new  classified  rates. 

First  of  all,  you  line  up  all  cleaning  the  splash  from  her  ear  charged  to  Classified.  p^r  three  lines,  one  day,  charge 

i  IRS  I  you  imc  up  ail  e  Naturally,  that  expense  eats  into  48  cents-  two  da  vs  96 

your  calls.  Study  the  approach  drum.  .  /think  vnu  ran  inrrrace  now  48  cents,  two  aays,  yo 

you  plan  to  make  on  each  one  Common  courtesy  is  so  easy  Profits.  I  think  you  can  increase  cents;  three  days,  $1.17;  four  days, 

&sri  “mSd  U.°  b.*  to  practice  on  the’ phone.  Ufa  U.56:  fi™  daya,  $1.95;  «,th  da, 

of  talking  about  the  advertiser’s  Pot  “welcome"  into  our  vowe  and  advenislng  doe,  (Charge  is  same  as  lor  Bve 

problem.  Talk  less  about  your  have  the  people  boast  about  the.  expenses  but  since  it  is  vital  “  , 

rendug  Uie  room  Boding  the  ^me  girls  down  at  the  newspa-  bT  Pav"^  wi'tS 

maid.  etc.  Make  it  sound  like  a  per  .  ,  ^  ^  .Jv  iTSfseSm 

„  ,  ,  .  can  make  your  ads  pull  more  in-  ■ 

Suppose  we  get  back  to  those  quir/es  that  could  increase  the  WorAapJ 

calls  we  want  to  make  to  meet  profit.  dtOCk  oplltup  VOIGQi 

,  ,  j  .  sales  quota.  Naturally,  we  re-  “Every  inquiry  costs  you  a  cer-  Fof  LinotvpG  Co. 

Dont  be  led  into  an  argument  ceive  a  fair  share  of  rejecte  in  ^  if  j  ^ 

and  never  contradict.  Are  you  spite  of  our  soUcitation  effort,  ^uce  many  times  more  holders  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype 

guilty  of  ^hciting  by  asking  ques-  Well,  here’s  a  little  tip  used  by  ^f  ^ 

tions  such  as:  Why  not  let  me  so  many  newspapers  successfully,  inquiry  ” 
start  the  ad  tomorrow?  I  won-  During  your  conversation  you 
dered  if  it  was  all  right  to  .  .  .?  hear  the  troubles  of  the  other  , 

You  practically  dare  them  to  give  party.  Johnny  is  home  with  the  “istory  necord 

10  good  reasons  why  not.  Then  mumps.  The  boarder  just  moved  Compiling  a  history  of  Classi- 
you  proceed  to  fire  back  with  out  leaving  the  room  a  wreck  .  .  .  fied  advertising  for  a  talk  before 
answers.  First  thing  you  know  and  so  on.  Be  smart!  Make  a  pen-  members  of  the  Johnstown  (Pa.) 
you  are  on  the  defense.  cil  notation  of  such  points  of  Tribune-Democrat  staff,  Margaret 

Be  positive  in  your  statements  conversation.  Jot  it  down  on  the  Fritz,  CAM,  produced  many  inter- 

and  sales  points.  Remember,  the  expiration  order  or  lead.  Why?  esting  revelations.  .  •*  a  c  i  , 

prosp^t  does  not  WANT  to  do  Well,  when  you  call  back  and  The  Classified  section  dating  „T*!.!!!?i!."\-i! 

anything.  You  have  to  convince  say,  “Mrs.  Jones,  this  is  Maiy  back  to  1898  reflected  both  the  ’  ~  ..wo 

him  why  he  should.  Brown  of  the  Bulletin,  how  is  growth  of  their  city  and  the 

Always  be  specific.  Be  definite  Johnny  feeling  now?”  Imagine  changing  economic  conditions, 
in  explaining  why  the  ad  should  be  the  admiring  surprise  of  Mrs.  Ads  offered  “seasonable  shirts  50c 
worded  as  you  have  suggested.  Jones.  You’ve  made  a  hit  right  a  piece”;  9  cakes  soap  25c;  18 
Give  sound  logical  reasons  why.  away.  Mrs.  Jones  is  certainly  go-  lbs.  sugar  $1;  corsets  worth  40c 
Don’t  just  ask  for  a  7-day  ad.  ing  to  remember  you  and  she’ll  for  only  25c.  Those  were  the  days 
Say  you’ll  order  it  for  7  days  and  be  much  more  receptive  to  your  of  1898. 

why.  suggestions.  By  comparison  in  1928  the 

*  *  *  Just  a  word  of  caution  how-  75th  anniversary  of  the  Tribune, 

So  you’ve  made  the  sale!  Stop  ever.  We  certainly  don’t  want  to  the  Classified  ads  switched  from 
talking.  Thank  the  person  sincere-  spend  20  minutes  talking  mumps,  the  horse  and  buggy  to  autos  and  „  *  !.*  nr,.dHpnf  and  $.11  othpr 
ly  and  let  the  other  party  hang  up  You  hit  your  target,  now  await  radio.  The  St.  Patrick’s  day  Flood 
first.  your  opening  to  discuss  advertis-  of  1936  reflected  in  Classified  P 

Just  because  you  made  one  sale  >"8  3”*^  stick  to  the  subject.  with  announcements  and  the  sale 
is  no  reason  to  sit  back  and  rest  Be  a  good  listener.  Most  people  of  damaged  items, 
on  your  laurels.  Stay  on  the  Bke  to  talk  about  themselves,  World  War  II  brought  a  flock 

phone.  Let’s  speed  up  our  answer-  their  business,  or  their  problems,  of  lost  ration  books,  increased 

ing  service.  If  the  call  is  for  an-  This  conversation  can  lead  to  copy  Help  Wanted,  followed  by  the  de- 

other  person,  try  to  connect,  or  ideas,  so  keep  alert.  They’ll  like  luge  of  ads  for  apartments.  His- 

offer  to  help  the  party.  If  you  these  ideas  because  they  were  tory  written  on  the  Classified 

take  a  number  to  be  called  back,  their  own.  pages.  It  makes  for  an  interesting 

it  should  be  called  quickly.  ♦  •  ♦  promotion  for  the 

Let’s  not  yell  out:  “Mary,  get  One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  CAM  to  use  before  civic  organi- 
on  line  8,  it’s  for  you”.  Consider  of  Classified  salespeople  is  that  zations. 


ized  capital  stock  from  300,000 
shares  without  par  value  to  600,- 
000  shares  without  par  value,  and 
also  to  split  each  share  of  stock 
outstanding  into  two  shares. 

The  stockholders  approved  a 
Union  Pension  Plan  which,  effec¬ 
tive  July  1,  covers  2,000  Linotype 
employes  represented  by  collective 


Plan  which  covers  approximately 
900  salaried  employes  was  also 
endorsed. 

The  stockholders  re-elected  the 
following  to  the  Board  of  direct¬ 
ors:  John  R.  Fell,  William  J. 
Flather,  Jr„  Roy  C.  Gasser, 
Charles  A.  McKenney,  Jr.,  George 
Hewitt  Myers,  Martin  M.  Reed, 
Donald  H.  Sherwood,  Burnett 
Walker,  and  Victor  E.  Walker. 
The  Directors  re-elected  Mr.. 


Direct  Moil  at  Christmas 
The  value  of  direct  mail  to  pro¬ 
mote  Classified  has  often  been 


our  phone  lines  are  open  and  our  they  talk  too  much.  Only  one 
voices  are  picked  up.  Let’s  be  way  to  prove  that  is  by  listening 
more  office-like  with:  “Mary  Jones  in  on  a  monitor.  Sometimes  it  is 
a  call  on  line  8”.  nervousness.  Believing  they  have 

While  you  are  waiting  for  your  not  convinced,  they  keep  on  talk-  weighed,  but  here  is  one  sugges- 
prospect  to  answer  your  call,  be  ing.  Others  think  they  can  wear  tion  the  CAM  can  file  away  for 
sure  you  have  not  started  a  con-  the  prospect  down.  It  becomes  next  year. 

versation  with  a  fellow  employe,  weary  to  both  the  prospect  and  Prepare  a  combination  Christ- 
Keep  your  mind  alert,  ready  to  yourself.  mas  Greeting  and  Classified  pro¬ 

make  that  important  first  impres-  When  we  talk  let’s  stick  to  the  motion  to  be  mailed  in  the  midst 


Insist  on 
genuine 
LINOTYPE  supplies  &  parts 

^the  only  parts  made  from 
the  same  exacting  blue¬ 
prints  as  your  Linotype! 
^the  only  parts  backed  by 
complete  Linotype  service, 
product  research  and  im¬ 
provement! 
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Echols  Says  Rivalry 
Forced  Strict  Rules 


Il^TENSE  RIVALRY  for  nCWS 
Stories  by  the  various  agencies  was 
blamed  for  the  severe  censorship 
in  effect  in  Korea  by  Col.  Marion 
P.  Echols,  Gen.  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur’s  Public  Information  Officer, 
who  flew  to  Washington  this  week 
to  discuss  reorganization  of  the 
public  information  setup. 

“Censorship  was  brought  about 
by  the  vying  for  news  between 
the  various  news  agencies,”  he 
said.  “The  present  censorship  ban 
in  Korea  did  not  originate  in  To¬ 
kyo  to  this  extent.  MacArthur  al¬ 
ways  favored  the  press  taking  its 
full  responsibility  along  with 
military  on  censorship. 

Keen  Competition 

“For  many  months  he  has  tried 
to  use  voluntary  censorship,”  CoL 
Echols  continued.  “However,  the 
main  thing  that  caused  this  policy 
to  collapse  was  the  vying  for  news 
between  the  various  news  agen¬ 
cies.  Please  note  I  said  news  agen¬ 
cies,  not  wire  services.” 

One  of  the  problems  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Washintgon  was  the 
large  number  of  correspondents 
(there  were  more  than  3()0  in  the 
field  in  Korea  in  September)  and 
their  housing. 

“That’s  about  twice  the  number 
in  Paris  in  World  War  II,”  said 
Col.  Echols.  “They  have  big  hotels 
in  Paris.  In  Korea  we  had  an  old- 
beat-up  schoolhouse  in  which  to 
put  them  all,  male  and  female, 
including  Marguerite  Higgins.” 

(Miss  Higgins  represents  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.) 

‘Not  An  Ounce’ 

Earlier,  Col.  Echols  had  said 
in  Tokyo  that  he  originated — with 
Gen.  MacArthur’s  approval — the 
new  system  of  announcing  war 
news.  He  said  “there  is  not  an 
ounce  of  truth”  to  published  re¬ 
ports  that  Washington  had  stripped 
Gen.  MacArthur  of  authority  to 
speak  freely  on  the  progress  of 
the  war. 

“I  instituted  the  new  plan  to 
minimize  confusion,”  said  Col. 
Echols.  “Since  the  8th  Army  now 
controls  all  ground  activity,  it  is 
niore  efficient  to  let  it  announce 
all  news  concerning  day-to-day 
operations.” 

Meanwhile,  the  5th  Air  Force 
added  its  own  censorship  to  that 
already  applied  by  the  8th  Army. 
An  Air  Force  briefing  officer  told 
correspondents  their  news  stories 
will  be  checked  by  Air  Force 
censors.  He  said  his  instructions 
came  from  “higher  up.” 

Under  the  8th  Army  censorship 
organization,  all  copy  prepared  by 
correspondents  is  sent  by  jeep  to 
the  censorship  office  to  be  ap¬ 
proved  or  disapproved.  Then  it  is 
returned  by  jeep  to  the  corre¬ 
spondents’  billet,  from  where  it  is 
telephoned  to  Tokyo. 

An  Air  Force  spokesman  indi¬ 


cated  willingness  to  meet  a  request 
by  correspondents  that  all  censors 
make  their  office  in  the  corre¬ 
spondents’  billet.  However,  the 
8th  Army  so  far  has  declined  to 
do  so. 


Stricter  Rules 


Stricter  rules  concerning  news 
sources  which  may  be  quoted  by 
correspondents  were  announced  at 
the  MacArthur  Headquarters  Jan. 
13.  Censors  said  the  only  head¬ 
quarters  sources  which  in  future 
may  be  called  authoritative  sourc¬ 
es  and  quoted  in  news  dispatches 
involving  security  are  Gen.  Mac¬ 
Arthur  or  his  chief  of  staff. 

Furthermore,  the  censors  said, 
correspondents  writing  stories 
quoting  authoritative  or  headquar¬ 
ters  sources  will  have  to  be  able 
to  tell  the  censors  the  news  came 
either  from  Gen.  MacArthur  or 
his  chief  of  staff,  Maj.  Gen.  Doyle 
O.  Hickey.  Otherwise,  the  stories 
will  not  be  passed. 

Keyes  Beech  Stories 

Col.  Echols  said  the  new  regula¬ 
tions  were  issued  “mostly”  be¬ 
cause  of  stories  written  by  Keyes 
Beech,  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Top  officials  of  Knight  News¬ 
papers  were  standing  squarely  be¬ 
hind  Mr.  Beech,  who  brought 
down  the  Army’s  wrath  by  report¬ 
ing  that  Gen.  MacArthur  had  rec¬ 
ommended  withdrawal  from  Ko¬ 
rea — and  that  Washington  had 
stripped  MacArthur  of  authority 
to  speak  freely  on  the  war. 

Publisher  John  S.  Knight,  in  his 
weekly  editorial  column,  said: 
“Beech’s  facts  are  essentially  cor¬ 
rect.  They  were  obtained  from 
sources  which  are  both  reliable 
and  anxious  to  have  the  story 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  public.” 

Mr.  Knight  said  Mr.  Beech’s 
dispatch  about  General  MacAr¬ 
thur’s  having  urged  withdrawal 
from  Korea  was  first  rejected  by 
military  censors.  “After  a  few 
minor  changes,”  he  said,  “it  was 
approved  by  Col.  Marion  P. 
Echols,  who  overruled  his  subor¬ 
dinates.  Col.  Echols  next  day  de¬ 
scribed  the  Beech  dispatch  as  a 
‘figment  of  the  writer’s  imagina¬ 
tion.’  ” 

Basil  L.  Walters,  exectuive  edi¬ 
tor  of  Knight  Newspapers,  said 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  had  an¬ 
ticipated  a  denial  of  the  stories. 

“We  don’t  intend  to  continue 
the  debate  at  this  time,”  he  said. 
“At  the  proper  time  we  will  speak 
and  it  will  be  one  of  the  great 
stories  of  newspaperdom.  We  are 
standing  by  Beech.  Our  facts  are 
correct.  We  know  where  they  came 
from.” 


President’s  Denial 
President  Truman,  in  his  Wash¬ 
ington  press  conference,  grimly 
denied  that  MacArthur  had  rec¬ 
ommended  withdrawal  from  Ko¬ 


rea  and  that  he  has  been  muzzled 
by  Washington. 

Homer  Bigart,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  a  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ner  who  has  returned  from  the 
war  front,  charged  in  an  article 
in  Look  that  Gen.  MacArthur 
made  “a  momentous  blunder”  in 
pressing  his  offensive  of  Nov.  24 
and  that  the  nation  no  longer  can 
afford  to  “string  along”  with  him. 

Censorship  absurdity  reached  a 
new  high  when  four  top  generals 
arrived  in  Tokyo  for  conferences 
with  Gen.  MacArthur.  The  corre¬ 
spondents  were  not  permitted  to 
release  stories  until  many  hours 
after  the  news  had  been  broad¬ 
cast  to  Moscow  and  all  the  world 
from  New  York  by  the  Voice  of 
America. 

Committee  Formed 
Correspondents  formed  a  fact¬ 
finding  committee  to  gather  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  strict  new  censor¬ 
ship  rules  and  to  make  sugges¬ 
tions  to  Army  authorities. 

Maj.-Gen.  Floyd  L.  Parks, 
Army  Chief  of  Information,  im¬ 
plied  in  Washington  that  mistakes 
had  been  made  in  war  censorship 
and  promised  that  the  situation 
would  be  “rectified.” 

Communications  Better 

Direct  radio-telegraph  contact 
has  been  re-established  between 
the  United  States  and  South  Ko¬ 
rea,  according  to  H.  C.  Ingles, 
president  of  RCA  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  The  RCA  circuit  with 
Korea  was  temporarily  suspended 
on  Jan.  3,  pending  the  removal  of 
Seoul  transmitting  and  receiving 
equipment  in  accordance  with  the 
Army’s  plans  for  withdrawal  from 
the  capital  city.  The  re-estab¬ 
lished  channels  now  operate 
through  Pusan  facilities  in  direct 
contact  with  the  RCA  station  in 
San  Francisco. 

Terminal  equipment  now  in 
Pusan  is  largely  composed  of  mo¬ 
bile  radio  units  sent  to  Korea 
by  RCA  and  turned  over  to  the 
Korean  government  in  late  De¬ 
cember. 

Alex  Valentine,  correspondent 
for  Reuters,  the  British  news 
agency,  left  1st  Corps  Headquar¬ 
ters  in  Korea  on  Jan.  15  after 
what  he  said  amounted  to 
“virtually  being  held  incommuni¬ 
cado  for  12  hours.” 

Mr.  Valentine  said  he  got  into 
a  dispute  with  the  1st  Corps  in¬ 
formation  officer  over  a  story  the 
corps  chief  of  staff  had  termed 
“scurrilous  and  completely  un¬ 
true.”  The  reporter  said  the  of¬ 
ficer  refused  to  permit  him  to 
transmit  the  story  to  the  8th 
Army  censor  and  withdrew  living 
accommodations. 

Reuters  in  Tokyo  said  the  story 
later  was  cleared  by  the  8th 
Army  censor  and  transmitted  to 
London.  It  concerned  grumbling 
by  enlisted  men. 

Pearson  Investigated 

The  Army  said  in  Washington 
it  was  investigating  a  Drew  Pear¬ 
son  column  that  contained  “ex¬ 
cerpts  from  classified  (secret) 


messages.”  Mr.  Pearson  already 
had  stated  that  he  had  been  told 
by  the  Pentagon  it  was  all  right 
for  him  to  use  the  messages  if 
he  changed  dates  and  altered  a 
few  words. 

Col.  John  T.  Corley  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  was  publishing  a  two-page 
mimeographed  daily  called  Eagle 
Forward,  for  his  troops,  and  run¬ 
ning  off  6(X)  copies,  eagerly  sought 
by  the  soldiers.  The  front  page 
carries  world  news  and  the  back 
of  it  news  of  the  regiment. 

James  E.  Martenhoff,  photo  edi¬ 
tor  of  th^  Miami  (Fla.)  bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  Tokyo  in  connection 
with  war  coverage. 

Pvt.  Daniel  A.  Brennie,  Jr.,  23,  of 
Brooklyn,  formerly  of  the  delivery 
department  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  was  killed  in  action, 
the  first  member  of  the  Newspaper 
and  Mail  Deliverers’  Union  to  die 
in  Korea. 


AEC  Declassification 
Found  'Satisfactory' 


Washington — A  working  party 
of  representatives  of  technical  and 
engineering  societies  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  press  has  reported  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  that 
a  search  of  the  classified  patent 
files  of  the  AEC  and  a  study  of 
the  technology  of  electro-magnetic 
separation  has  revealed  “in  both 
instances  the  declassification  of  in¬ 
formation  by  the  AEC  has,  in  our 
opinion,  been  found  to  be  satis¬ 
factory.” 

The  working  party  stated  fur¬ 
ther:  “In  no  case  have  we  uncov¬ 
ered  any  ‘huge  amount’  of  secret 
infoimation  of  value  to  industry.” 

The  commission  stated  that 
“work  is  proceeding  actively  to 
consider  this  information  for  de- 
classification  and  publication.” 


AP  Directors  Meet 
Visit  Baltimore  Plant 

Directors  of  the  Associated 
Press  met  in  New  York  headquar¬ 
ters  this  week,  after  which  several 
went  to  Baltimore  to  tour  the  new 
home  of  the  Sunpapers  and  be 
guests  at  a  luncheon  Friday. 

While  in  New  York  they  were 
guests  of  the  local  publishers  at  a 
formal  dinner  at  the  Ruppert 
Brewery.  Ed  Sullivan,  New  York 
Daily  News  columnist  and  tele¬ 
vision  star,  was  master  of  cere¬ 
monies  for  a  show  in  which  Broad¬ 
way  notables  participated. 


Snyder  Appreciates 
Advertising  Support 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John 
W.  Snyder,  in  New  York  Thurs¬ 
day  for  an  address  before  the  New 
York  Board  of  Trade,  said  in  a 
press  conference: 

“Each  year  for  the  last  three 
years,  the  Advertising  Council  has 
given  me  support  in  selling  Savings 
Bonds.  We  were  furnished  with 
$40,000,000  worth  of  free  adver¬ 
tising.  .  .  .  Advertising  men  know 
that  Savings  Bonds  are  good.” 
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.  Position  on  Intormation  Ireaty 


The  position  of  the  United  States  on  the  drafting  of  a  Convention 
on  Freedom  of  Information  was  described  by  Carroll  Binder,  U.  S. 
representative,  to  the  Special  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Part  of  his  statement  follows: 


press  the  dissemination  of  any-  sibility  of  arriving  at  some  sort  ol 
thing  which  does  not  conform  to  working  agreement  with  at  leas 
the  definition.  The  suppression  some  aspects  of  it. 
is,  of  course,  to  be  accomplished  This  is,  in  our  opinion,  tht 


by  censorship  and  the  definition  greatest  danger  facing  this  com- 
Freedom  of  information  is  the  appear  to  be  impractical.  It  will  inte^reted  only  by  the  mittee.  Compromise  is  an  essential 

right  of  every  person  to  have  ac-  appear  so  if  this  freedom  is  con-  government.  With  a  few  excep-  part  of  the  democratic  prwess 
cess  to  all  available  facts,  ideas  fused  with  less  fundamental  liber-  fjons  the  United  Nations  has  seen  The  people  of  the  United  State 
and  opinions  regardless  of  source,  ties.  It  will  seem  so  to  some  gov-  danger  in  these  proposals  and  have  learned  to  regard  it  as  the 
and  not  only  to  the  information  ernments  which,  for  various  rea-  ^  successful  functiomnj 

approved  by  his  government  or  sons,  do  not  consider  their  people  of  government.  My  govern- 

any  party.  It  is  his  right  to  test  capable  of  reaching  sound  con-  Another  view  apparently  as-  ment  has  on  many  ixcasions  also 
the  official  pronouncements  of  his  elusions  in  the  light  of  all  avail-  sumes  that  the  real  danger  to  free-  demonstrated  its  willingness  to  ap- 
government  against  the  opinions  able  facts,  or  to  governments  dom  of  information  today  is  that  ply  it  to  its  international  relations, 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  those  which  feel  that  they  cannot  wait  it  is  abused  by  certain  foreign  cor-  But  we  must  make  a  careful  dis- 


held  by  other  peoples;  his  right  for  the  public  to  make  up  its  respondents 


newspapers,  tinction  between  compromises  re- 


to  advocate  his  beliefs  through  mind.  And  of  course,  this  con-  Those  who  share  this  view  seem  lating  to  the  way  in  which  funda- 

organs  of  his  choice.  It  is  his  cept  is  extreme  and  completely  fo  look  upon  this  convention  as  a  mental  principles  are  to  be  execut- 

right  to  state  his  frank  opinion  of  impractical  for  totalitarian  sys-  means  of  putting  certain  restraints  ed  and  compromises  of  the  princi- 

his  public  officials,  and  those  of  terns,  since  it  is  the  strongest  on  the  work  of  journalists.  They  ples  themselves, 

other  governments  as  well.  It  weapon  against  dictatorship.  But  are  willing  to  include  in  the  con-  convinced  that  the  fun¬ 
is  his  right  to  communicate  freely  this  is  the  only  concept  which  my  vention  some  general  language  damental  principles  of  freedom 

with  his  fellow  citizens,  and  with  government  believes  capable  of  about  freedom  of  information,  but  information  can  not  be  the 
those  of  other  nations.  promoting  freedom  of  informa-  their  primary  concern  seems  to  subject  of  compromise.  We  must. 

We  believe  that  the  exercise  tion,  and  therefore  the  only  con-  be  to  include  certain  specific  therefore,  ask  those  who  urge 


promoting  freedom  of  informa- 


We  believe  that  the  exercise  tion,  and  therefore  the  only  con- 
of  this  freedom  is  the  inalienable  ^^Pt  we  can  support. 


right  of  every  person.  We  believe 
that  this  freedom  belongs  to  that 


3  Other  Points  of  View 

Now  the  debate  which  has  taken 


curbs  on  journalists. 

Dangerous  Viewpoint 


compromises  what  they  propose 
to  achieve  by  them.  It  is  obvious 


This  is,  I  believe,  a  short-sighted  to  all  by  now  that  the  totalitarian 


relatively  small  vital  area  of  the  place  in  the  United  Nations  on  and  dangerous  point  of  view,  states  will  not,  and  indeed  they 
democratic  process  which  must  this  subject  has  shown  that  there  This  convention  was  never,  as  I  can  not,  agree  to  any  compromise 
remain,  as  far  as  possible,  im-  are.  broadly  speaking,  three  other  understand  it,  intended  to  deal  as  regards  their  basic  doctrines, 
mune  from  governmental  inter-  main  points  of  view  with  respect  primarily  or  even  directly  with  the  Clearly  then,  the  likely  result 
ference.  This  is  the  absolute  test  to  this  convention.  There  is,  first  work  of  journalists.  I  have  under-  of  a  compromise  in  this  area 


of  democratic  government.  To  the  of  all,  the  totalitarian  view  as  ex-  stood  its  intent  to  be  the  promo-  would  be  to  weaken  and  dilute 
extent  that  the  exercise  of  this  emplified  by  the  Soviet  Union,  t'on  and  protection  of  everyone’s  the  democratic  concept  of  free- 
freedom  is  not  free,  no  other  which  does  not  believe  in  freedom  f'ght  to  freedom  of  information,  dom  by  pulling  it  down  toward 
liberty  is  secure.  of  information.  This  view  main-  To  distort  it  into  a  punitive  meas-  a  lower  common  denominator.  To 

Subject  to  Some  Restraints  tains  that  freedom  of  information  ure  directed  at  journalists  would  seek  compromises  merely  for  the 


liberty  is  secure.  of  information.  This  view  main-  To  distort  it  into  a  punitive  meas-  a  lower  common  denominator.  To 

Subject  to  Some  Restraints  tains  that  freedom  of  information  ure  directed  at  journalists  would  seek  compromises  merely  for  the 
Freedom  of  information  like  ‘s  to  he  guaranteed  only  to  the  certainly  be  a  mockery  of  every-  sake  of  reaching  some  sort  of 
all  forms  of  freedom,  is  subject  extent  that  it  furthers  the  doctrines  thing  the  United  Nations  has  at-  agreement,  even  among  the  non- 
to  abuse  and  must,  therefore  be  objectives  of  communism  as  tempted  to  do  in  this  field.  We  totalitarian  points  of  view,  would 
subject  to  certain  restraints.  But  practiced  in  the  USSR.  This  is  es-  must  realize  that  undesirable  hardly  promote  freedom.  It  is 
such  limitations  must  never  go  so  sentially  the  meaning  of  the  guar-  checks  placed  on  journalists  would  much  more  likely  to  restrict  it. 
far  as  to  impair  the  basic  free-  antee  set  forth  in  the  Soviet  con-  apply  equally  to  artists  and  teach-  There  are  those  who  sincerely 


far  as  to  impair  the  basic  free-  antee  set  forth  in  the  Soviet  con-  apply  equally  to  artists  and  teach 
doms.  A  doctor  never  prescribes  stitution.  In  practice  the  govern-  ers,  to  lawyers  and  politicians 


feel  that  we  must  reach  some 


the  abolition  of  food  to  cure  a  ments  which  support  this  view  and  in  the  last  analysis  to  people  agreement  or  the  prestige  of  the 
stomach  ache,  even  though  the  have  created  a  vast  information  hkc  ourselves  drawn  frorn  every  United  Nations  will  suffer.  But  it 
food  may  be  the  direct  -cause  of  control  apparatus  for  the  indoctri-  walk  of  life.  Even  if  the  grievances  will  suffer  far  more  if  we  agree  on 
the  discomfort.  The  doctor  knows  nation  of  their  peoples  in  the  dog-  against  some  journalists  and  news-  measures  which  entail  repressive 
from  long  study  and  experience  dictates  of  the  ruling  papers  are  assumed  to  be  real,  limitations  on  free  speech  and  the 

that  there  are  certain  specific  rem-  party  and  for  insulating  them  this  is  certainly  too  high  a  price  free  press.  I  would  summarize 
edies  that  will  alleviate  the  local  against  all  contrary  facts  and  opin-  to  pay  to  settle  a  few  scores!  the  position  of  the  United  States 


suffering  without  impairing  the 


And  finally  there  is  what  I  have  on  this  matter  by  saying  that  we 


patient’s  basic  health. 


These  governments  are  engaged  heard  described  as  the  “middle  are  anxious  to  participate  in  any 


Following  this  simple  analogy  terrifying  experiment  to  con-  view”.  This  is  the  view  which  ac-  effort  to  reach  agreement  on  meas 

■  tvlipvp  that  «iirh  limi'tatinnc  ^iition  the  minds  of  hundreds  of  cepts  the  fundamental  principles  ures  to  further  the  cause  of 


we  believe  that  such  limitations  minus  oi  nunureas  or  cepts  tne  tundamental  principles  ures  lo  runner  me  cause  u* 

as  must  be  imposed  on  freedom  of  persons  in  an  attempt  of  genuine  freedom  of  informa-  freedom  of  information.  But  we 

of  information  must  evolve  out  of  make  them  respond  automat-  tion,  but  it  is  preoccupied  with  are  strongly  opposed  to  any  corn- 

long  and  democratic  experience  in  commands  of  their  ways  and  means  of  insuring  that  promise  which  is  likely  to  endan 

the  use  of  this  freedom.  They  '^*^*^*^*-  hands  information  the  freedom  will  be  exercised  re-  ger  that  freedom, 

must  be  such  as  to  safeguard  the  transformed  from  a  sponsibly  and  that  abuses  will  be  My  Government  is  convinced 

maximum  of  freedom  for  each  enlightenment  and  un-  punished.  It  is  dedicated  to  insur-  that  it  would  be  far  preferable  to 

person.  They  must  not  be  experi-  derstanding  into  a  political  weapon  ing  responsibility  by  law  and  ap-  acknowledge  that  we  have  reached 
mental  in  character,  like  regula-  or  shape  required  parently  it  is  not  especially  con-  a  temporary  impasse  and  to  await 

tions  to  control  traffic  in  our  .5  situation.  It  has  become  cerned  that  those  who  will  admin-  the  development  of  the  Draft  In 


streets,  nor  must  they  be  applied  ^  ass^sinate  reputations,  ister  the  law  may  also  determine  ternational  Covenant  on  Human 

to  every  transient  irritant.  They  ^  senses,  or  a  the  real  content  and  meaning  of  Rights.  The  Draft  Covenant  now 

must  always  be  subject  to  public  PO*son  to  instill  suspicion  and  the  freedom.  contains  provisions  in  Article  H 

criticism  and  to  review  by  impar-  _  Now  the  real  danger  posed  by  which,  in  our  opinion,  embody 

tial  judicial  authority.  And  finally,  Disarming  Disguises  this  view  is  its  stress  on  the  need  the  maximum  constructive  agree- 

we  believe  that  such  limitations  as  Of  course,  when  they  have  and  desirability  of  arriving  at  some  ment  now  attainable  on  this  diffi 


tial  judicial  authority.  And  finally,  •**  Disarming  Disguises  this  view  is  its  stress  on  the  need  the  maximum  constructive  agree- 

we  believe  that  such  limitations  as  Of  course,  when  they  have  and  desirability  of  arriving  at  some  ment  now  attainable  on  this  diffi 
are  necessary  must,  whenever  pos-  sought  support  for  their  view  in  sort  of  compromise  among  the  cult  subject.  Moreover,  we  cannot 
sible,  operate  after  the  fact,  as  the  United  Nations,  they  have  other  dominant  points  of  view,  see  that  this  proposed  convention 
a  means  of  penalizing  proven  and  been  careful  to  present  it  in  the  Those  who  hold  this  view  seek  would  add  anything  of  concrete 
serious  abuses,  and  not  as  a  prior  most  disarming  disguise.  They  to  harmonize  the  maximum  of  and  positive  value  to  the  guarantee 
gag  on  freedom  of  speech.  That  have  maintained  that  to  promote  liberty  with  the  highest  degree  of  now  set  forth  in  the  Draft  Cove- 


is  our  understanding  of  this  free¬ 
dom  and  its  proper  use. 


friendly  international  relations  it  discipline,  and  while  they  shun  nant.  But  we  do  see  clearly  the 
is  first  necessary  to  define  what  the  totalitarian  conception  of  free-  prospect  of  adding  undesirable 


Now  to  some  this  concept  may  information  is  and  then  to  sup-  dom,  they  do  not  rule  out  the  pos-  limitations  and  restrictions. 
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ALCOA 

first  in  aluminum  . . . 

and  first  for  defense! 

National  defense  has  become  the  number  one  job  of  American  Industry,  and  a  huge 
share  of  the  load  rests  upon  Aluminum  Company  of  America — Alcoa. 

Everyone  in  the  ALCOA  organization  is  pledged  to  serve  the  forces  fighting  for  freedom. 
Alcoa  is  providing  more  and  more  aluminum  for  growing  military  needs  and  will  carry 
its  share  of  the  load  all  the  way. 

Alcoa  has  now  been  permitted  by  the  rocket  launching  equipment,  radar  towers 

Government  to  take  steps  which  will  boost  and  parts,  fire  control  apparatus,  portable 

the  nation’s  aluminum  production  by  more  shelters  and  hundreds  of  other  things, 

than  26  per  cent.  Part  of  this  increase  is  an  ALCOA  will  provide  its  share  of  the  metal 

accomplished  fact  today,  through  the  re-  for  them. 

activation,  of  stand-by  plants  too  costly  to  The  aluminum  supply  is  under  drastic 

operate  in  normal  times.  The  rest  of  the  government  regulation,  but  some  quan- 

increase  will  result  from  a  great  expansion  tities  of  aluminum  are  still  available  for 

program,  including  a  large  new  aluminum  civilian  consumption.  Although  military 

plant  and  major  additions  to  present  ones.  needs  must  come  first,  Alcoa  will  always 

Aircraft  is  the  largest  user  of  aluminum  see  to  it  that  its  customers  receive  fair 

for  defense.  Yet  there  are  many  military'  treatment  as  to  the  remaining  available 

uses  of  aluminum  besides  aircraft — new  metal.  And  Alcoa  will  produce  every  last 

’’super  bazookas,”  aircraft  landing  mats,  pound  of  aluminum  it  can,  to  serve  the 

floating  and  portable  bridges,  rockets  and  needs  of  the  nation. 

ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Surplus  Rulings  Guide 
Expansion  Programs 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


Plans  for  the  installation  of 
new  equipment  and  the  expansion 
of  plant  facilities  may  be  pat¬ 
terned  for  a  greater  tax  economy 
on  the  principles  laid  down  in 
recent  court  and  Tax  Board 
rulings. 

In  October,  1945,  the  publisher 
of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  filed 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  a  claim  for  tax  refund 
for  1942  and  1943.  The  tax¬ 
payer’s  contention  was  that  the  in¬ 
come  transferred  for  those  years 
to  the  surplus  account  had  been 
accumulated  for  anticipated  plant 
expansion  and  therefore  was  ex¬ 
empt  from  surtax. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  im¬ 
poses  an  additional  or  surtax  upon 
a  corporation  that  does  not  dis¬ 
tribute  its  earnings  in  dividends 
but  permits  them  to  accumulate, 
thus  avoiding  the  surtaxes  other¬ 
wise  payable  by  its  stockholders 
on  such  dividends.  An  exception 
is  provided,  however,  by  the  law 
where  the  corporation  can  show  a 
contrary  purpose  in  such  accumu¬ 
lations. 

Tulsa  Appeal  Failed 

The  World  unsuccessfully 
sought  to  show  that  the  accumu¬ 
lation  had  been  made  for  expan¬ 
sion  of  its  plant. 

During  the  35  years,  from  1910 
to  1935,  the  circulation  had  in¬ 
creased  from  7,000  to  over  70,000 
and  to  a  Sunday  issue  of  110,000. 
The  increased  circulation  had 
been  commensurate  with  the 
growth  of  the  city.  At  the  time 
of  its  organization  in  1906  the 
publishing  company  had  a  capital 
of  $25,000.  In  1943  it  had  a 
capital  of  $1,000,000. 

In  1913  the  original  quarters 
of  the  publication  had  been  out¬ 
grown  and  new  ones  adopted. 
Four  years  later  new  equipment 
had  been  installed  and  a  five-story 
building  erected.  Ten  years  later 
four  additional  stories  had  been 
added  and  in  1940  an  adjoining  lot 
purchased  for  further  expansion. 

Earnings  Allocated 

The  policy  of  the  company 
throughout  this  period  had  been 
to  allocate  earnings  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  these  improvements.  The 
net  earnings  for  1941  were  $12.- 
636  and  an  earned  and  undivided 
surplus  of  $562,521.98.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  with  net  earnings  of 
$80,540.28  this  surplus  increased 
to  $643,062.26.  By  1943  the  sur¬ 
plus  from  the  earnings  for  that 
year  of  $96,564.21,  had  grown  to 
$739,626.47. 

The  president  of  the  company 
in  December,  1941,  had  stated 
that  a  minimum  outlay  of  $350,- 


000  would  be  required  for  new 
presses  and  an  additional  $150,000 
for  the  construction  of  a  building. 

The  accumulated  surplus  on 
which  this  surtax  had  been  im¬ 
posed  and  which  the  Tulsa  World 
had  sued  to  recover,  exceeded  this 
anticipated  outlay  for  expansion 
by  $143,062.26  in  1942  and  $239,- 
626.47  in  1943. 

No  Conversion  Problems 

The  company  was  strong  both 
currently  and  historically,  asserted 
the  Federal  Court,  holding  this 
undivided  surplus  contribution 
from  the  earnings  for  1942  and 
1943  subject  to  surtax.  The  basis 
of  its  revenue  was  broad  and 
stable.  It  was  a  type  of  business 
which  the  war  affected  compara¬ 
tively  slightly  in  its  day  to  day  op¬ 
erations.  It  had  none  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  conversion  into  wartime 
production  and  post-war  reconver¬ 
sion.  The  expansion  program  was 
not  such  a  project  that  could  be 
accomplished  quickly  so  that  it 
would  call  for  the  entire  cost  in 
cash  virtually  at  once  and  on  the 
contract  date. 

Except  for  a  small  down  pay¬ 
ment,  the  payment  for  the  press 
would  not  be  made  until  delivery. 
As  the  building  must  be  built 
around  the  press  it  could  not  be 
begun  until  after  the  press  was 
ordered.  Much  time  would  elapse 
before  the  cash  outlay  for  the 
building  would  be  necessary. 

The  touchstone  of  liability  for 
these  taxes,  under  the  law,  is  the 
purpose  behind  the  accumulation 
of  the  income,  concluded  the 
court.  If  there  is  an  accumulation, 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  im¬ 
position  of  a  surtax  may  exist 
though  the  accumulations  be  not 
unreasonable  for  business  needs 
or  where  there  are  other  and  more 
dominant  motives  than  the  accu¬ 
mulations  for  the  anticipated  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  taxpayer’s  business. 

Exceeded  Reasonable  Needs 

The  accumulation  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  profits  of  1942  and  1943 
were  in  excess  of  the  reasonable 
needs  of  the  business  because  of 
the  adequacy  of  the  previously 
accrued  surplus  and  the  necessary 
remoteness  of  the  contemplated 
expansion  at  that  time. 

In  contrast  was  a  similar  situa¬ 
tion  in  Pennsylvania  involving  the 
General  Smelting  Co.  with  an  un¬ 
divided  surplus  of  $125,817.64  in 
1935.  This  surplus,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  war  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  dealing  in  scrap  in  the 
smelting  industry,  was  double 
that  amount  in  1942  but  only 
$17,700  had  been  disbursed  in 
dividends. 


Unlike  the  Tulsa  publisher,  this 
taxpayer  was  engaged  in  a  highly 
competitive  business.  With  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II  the 
company  had  not  only  modern¬ 
ized  its  plant  and  equipment  but 
was  forced  because  of  war  con¬ 
ditions  to  carry  large  inventories 
of  raw  materials  at  increased 
prices  with  a  greater  volume  of 
its  assets  represented  by  accounts 
receivable.  From  1938  to  1941 
its  sales  increased  from  an  annual 
million  and  a  quarter  to  approxi¬ 
mately  twice  that  amount. 

We  do  not  understand,  said  the 
Tax  Court  in  holding  this  undi¬ 
vided  surplus  not  to  be  taxable, 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  the  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder,  prevent  a  taxpayer 
corporation  from  making  a  rea¬ 
sonable  accumulation  of  its  earn¬ 
ings  to  finance  expansion  and 
modernization  programs  out  of  its 
funds  rather  than  resort  to  bor¬ 
rowing  for  that  purpose.  The 
regulations  themselves  provide 
that  it  is  not  intended  to  prevent 
accumulations  of  surplus  for  the 
reasonable  needs  of  the  business 
if  the  purpose  is  not  to  prevent 
the  imposition  of  the  surtax. 

Competition  Is  Factor 

A  decision  of  similar  import 
was  made  by  the  Board  of  Tax 
Appeals  which  refused  to  sustain 
a  tax  imposed  on  the  earnings  of 
a  manufacturer  of  dust  caps  for 
the  valves  of  automobile  tires. 
This  company  had  been  met  by 
severe  competition  requiring  a  re¬ 
organization  and  an  expansion  of 
its  plant  to  effect  a  survival  of  its 
economic  difficulties. 

During  the  year  in  which  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  contended  a  surtax  should  be 
paid  by  the  company,  its  undivid¬ 
ed  profits  had  been  $210,174.03. 
That  same  year  it  had  liquidated 
a  reorganization  indebtedness  of 
$200,000  and  paid  dividends  of 
$48,152.98.  The  cash  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  the  year  had  been 
$343,959.08  in  addition  to  United 
States  bonds  inventoried  at  cost 
at  $93,774.42.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  its  United  States  bonds, 
inventoried  at  cost  had  been 
$320,071.41  with  cash  on  hand  of 
$149,554.23. 

The  contention  of  the  Tax  Com¬ 
missioner  was  that  the  liquidation 
of  this  reorganization  indebted¬ 
ness  was  a  diversion  of  money 
from  ordinary  business  and  repre¬ 
sented  an  attempt  to  avoid  the 
surtaxes  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  imposed  on  the  dividends  re¬ 
ceived  by  its  stockholders. 

Conservative  Policy 

The  consistently  conservative 
policy  of  the  taxpayer’s  manage¬ 
ment,  said  the  court  sustaining  the 
taxpayer’s  action  for  recovery  of 
the  tax,  was  merely  continued 
throughout  the  tax  year.  It  is  not 
disclosed  that  the  taxpayer  loaned 
money  to  its  sharehol^rs  either 
with  or  without  interest.  Not  only 
that  but  the  salaries  of  the  officers 
were  actually  reduced  during  the 


year.  The  taxpayer  constituted  the 
life  work  of  its  operating  officers. 
They  had  built  it  and  were  proud 
of  it.  The  protection  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  financial  independence 
of  that  work  was  scarcely  less 
warranted  as  a  business  purpose 
than  if  the  taxpayer  had  ^en  an 
individual. 

Another  instance  in  which  a 
corporate  income  transferred  to  a 
surplus  account  was  held  not  to 
be  taxable  occurred  in  an  action 
brought  by  a  coal  sales  corpora¬ 
tion  in  Kentucky  to  recover 
$23,818.39  paid  by  the  company 
in  taxes  of  this  character.  Judg¬ 
ment  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the 
taxpayer,  and  later  was  affirmed 
by  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals. 

The  trial  court  said  here  of 
these  taxes  that  there  must  not 
only  be  an  accumulation  of  gains 
and  profits  beyond  the  reasonable 
business  needs  of  the  corporation 
but  such  accumulation  must  have 
been  permitted  by  the  corporation 
with  the  intention  and  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enabling  its  stockholders 
to  evade  the  payment  of  surtaxes 
on  dividends  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  distributed  to 
them. 

“Even  if  it  should  clearly  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  accumulations  were 
in  excess  of  the  reasonable  needs 
of  the  corporate  business,”  con¬ 
cluded  the  court,  “this  section  of 
the  law  would  not  apply  unless  it 
further  appears  that  the  accumu¬ 
lations  were  intentionally  permit¬ 
ted  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  stockholders  to  evade  the  sur- 
■ 

Denver  Ski  School 
Has  Store  Tieup 

Denver  —  The  third  annual 
Denver  Post  Learn-To-Ski  school 
for  boys  and  girls  swung  into  ac¬ 
tion  Jan.  13  with  the  first  of  nine 
weekly  sessions  at  Winter  Park. 
Tickets  for  each  Saturday  class 
cost  $2.50  for  transportation 
aboard  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Western  railroad’s  special  ski 
train,  instruction  in  the  sport,  and 
free  class  use  of  the  ski  tows. 

Cot^erating  with  the  Post  are 
12  EJenver  winter  sports  shops. 
Tickets  to  each  class  must  be 
purchased  at  one  of  these  shops 
during  the  week  immediately  pit- 
ceding  the  class. 

■ 

Sues  for  Boy's  Injury 

New  Orleans — ^The  mother  of 
a  former  carrier  boy  is  suing  the 
Times-Picayune  and  States  for 
$105,000.  She  claims  a  piece  of 
bundle  wire  hit  the  boy’s  eye  while 
he  was  talking  to  the  substation 
manager,  who  had  asked  him  to 
resume  a  route. 

■ 

$60,000  Gilt  to  School 

Roanoke,  Va. — J.  B.  Fishburn, 
former  president  and  publisher  ol 
the  Roanoke  Times  and  Roanokf 
World-News,  has  given  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  2,543  acres 
of  coal  land,  valued  at  $60,000. 
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Where  do  more  people  make 
Fabricated  Pipe  and  Mens  Sports 

Clothing  than  any  other  place? 

/ 

ANSWER: 

Pennsylvania,  the  State  of  opportunity  and  diversification.  From  steel 
to  pretzels,  it’s  a  leader.  Its  production  of  steel  leads  that  of  any  other 
State  and  is  one  of  the  great  contributors  to  our  national  defense. 

What  State  through  its  industries 
has  its  richest  market  in  its 
Smaller  Cities  and  Towns? 

ANSWER: 

Again,  Pennsylvania.  The  bulk  of  its  workers  is  found  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns,  those  of  less  than  100,000  City  Zone  ...  a  mass  market 
of  more  than  5,000,000  people  employed  in  Pennsylvania’s  richest  in¬ 
dustries. 

•  This  market  of  opportunity  is  easily  reached  through  the  favorite 

medium  of  these  people  .  .  .  their  well-edited,  well-read  hometown 
newspapers  .  .  .  the  best,  most  economical  method  of  getting  to  the 
customers  you  want  to  sell. 


cnns^lvania 

• .  •  keystone  market  for  greater  national  sales 


AMBRIDGE  CITIZEN  (E)  •  BEAVER  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBUNE  (E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURG  PUBLIC  OPINION  (EJ 

•  CLEARFIELD  PROGRESS  (E)  •  COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  •  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  PLAIN  SPEAKER  (E) 

•  HAZLETON  STANDARD-SENTINEL  (M)  •  INDIANA  GAZEHE  |E|  •  JEANNEHE  NEWS-DISPATCH  |E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS 
(E)  •  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITEM  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  (E) 

•  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER  REPORTER  (M&E)  •  WAYNESBORO  RECORD-HERALD  (E)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  GAZEnE-BULLETIN 
(Ml  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  (E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E). 
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If  Your  L  Q.  Droops, 
See  Short  Courses 


By  Jcxmes  L.  Collings 


If  you  are  a  sufferer  from  a 
drooping  I.Q.  (information  quo¬ 
tient,  that  is),  if  you  haven’t  the 
latest  on  strobe,  syndicates  and 
shutters — 

If  you  are  lopsided  on  composi¬ 
tion,  if  you  are  underdeveloped 
on  negative  processing,  if  you  are 
(lyin’  low  on  aerial  coverage — 
In  other  words,  chum,  if  you’ve 
run  out  of  gas  and  need  refuel¬ 
ing  on  things  photographic,  well, 
perhaps  you  should  fill  up  at  one 
of  the  Short  Course  stations. 

There  are  three  of  them  on  the 
road  right  ahead — the  Kent  State 
Short  Course,  the  Southern  Short 
Course  and  the  Illinois  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Workshop. 

10th  KSU  Course 
This  will  be  the  10th  annual 
one  for  Kent  (Kent  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Kent,  Ohio)  and  it  will  take 
place  on  the  campus  March  20-23. 
According  to  Mike  Radock  of  the 
university’s  news  bureau,  it  will 
be  a  seminar  for  practicing  press 
and  commercial  photographers 
and  it  “attempts  to  bring  its  stu¬ 
dents  up  to  date  on  the  latest 
products,  techniques  and  working 
conditions  in  the  field.” 

Director  of  the  conference  will 
be  William  C.  Eckenberg,  New 
York  Times  staffer.  James  A.  Fos- 
dick,  associate  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  KSU,  will  act  as  execu¬ 
tive  secretary. 

Members  of  the  advisory  coun¬ 
cil  are  George  Yates,  chief  photo¬ 
grapher,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg¬ 
ister  &  Tribune;  G.  W.  Churchill, 
assistant  picture  editor.  Life  mag¬ 
azine;  Joe  (Dosta,  photo  supervisor. 
New  York  Sunday  Mirror — King 
Features  syndicate;  and  Julius 
Greenfield,  chief  photographer, 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal. 

Also:  Russell  Hamm,  staffer, 
Chicago  Tribune;  Walter  Kneal, 
chief  photographer,  Cleveland 
Press;  Vernon  Cady,  staffer,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine;  and  Perry  Cragg,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer,  Cleveland  News. 

And:  Gordon  Kuster,  editor  of 
the  Sunday  magazine  and  director 
of  photography,  Columbus  (O.) 
Dispatch;  Dick  Samo,  director  of 
photography,  Hearst  Newspapers; 
Frank  &herschel,  assistant  pic¬ 
ture  editor.  Life  magazine;  Her¬ 
bert  Walker,  general  manager, 
NEA  Service  and  Acme  Newspic- 
tures;  Vincent  Jones,  executive 
editor,  Gannett  newspapers;  Rob¬ 
ert  Boyd,  staffer,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal;  and  Ernest  Grass, 
chief  photographer,  Youngstown 
(O.)  Vindicator. 

Nothing  Sure,  But — 
Nothing  is  sure  today,  of  course, 


and  Jim  Fosdick  realizes  it  only 
too  well.  “I’ll  send  you  details 
as  they  develop,”  he  writes. 
“(Roy)  Stryker,  (Bert)  Brandt, 
(J.  Winton)  Lemen,  (Bob)  Gar¬ 
land,  and  shooting  sessions  direct¬ 
ed  by  Costa  and  Scherschel  are 
sure  items  to  date,  though.” 

The  Southern  Short  Course 
(April  12-14)  has  backing  as  solid 
as  you  can  get:  It’s  sponsored  by 
the  Carolinas  Press  Photographers 
Association  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Press  Photographers 
Association,  the  North  Carolina 
Press  Association  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  division  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  The  course  will 
be  conducted  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

Hugh  Morton,  president  of  the 
CPPA,  has  this  to  report: 

“Last  year,  which  was  our  first 
try  at  putting  on  the  course,  was 
highly  successful,  from  both  the 
satisfied  customers’  and  the  finan¬ 
cial  standpoints. 

Pleasant  Surprise 

“We  surprised  ourselves  by  go¬ 
ing  over  the  hump  the  first  year, 
and  in  our  present  fluid  condition 
are  confident  that  we  can  carry 
on  and  improve  on  the  program 
from  year  to  year.  Ten  southern 
states  were  represented  in  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  last  year  and  we  expect 
200  from  the  same  area  this 
year.” 

Here  are  some  of  the  subjects 
to  be  covered: 

“Legal  Rights  and  Liabilities  of 
News  Lensmen”;  “Making  Posed 
Shots  Look  Natural”;  “What  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Want  in  Pictures”; 
“Shooting  a  Picture  Story”;  “Im¬ 
proving  Your  Flash  Pictures,”  and 
so  on. 

Registration,  Mr.  Morton  says, 
will  be  held  to  200,  with  first 
preference  given  press  and  pro 
photographers.  Then,  after  March 
15,  registration  will  be  opened  to 
anyone  passed  on  by  the  course’s 
committee.  Write  Mr.  Morton  for 
full  details. 

The  fourth  annual  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers’  Workshop,  sponsored 
by  the  University  of  Illinois  School 
of  Journalism  and  Communica¬ 
tions,  Illinois  Press  Association 
and  the  University  Extension  Di¬ 
vision,  will  take  place  at  Urbana, 
Ill.,  April  20-21. 

The  Workshop  will  be  open  to 
press  and  commercial  photog¬ 
raphers,  and  to  a  limited  number 
of  advanced  amateurs,  according 
to  J.  B.  Woodson,  Jr.,  photo  work¬ 
shop  director  and  instructor  of 
press  photography  at  the  univer¬ 
sity. 


Snap-Happy  Samos 

Everybody  by  now  knows  there 
are  six  Sarno  boys  who  are  news 
photographers.  But  do  you  know 
how  Dick  (director  of  photog¬ 
raphy,  Hearst  Newspapers)  man¬ 
aged  to  get  the  only  picture  of 
the  Hauptmann  murder  trial  ver¬ 
dict? 

Charles  Samuels  tells  how  it  was 
done  in  his  story,  “Six  Snap- 
Happy  Brothers,”  which  appears 
in  the  January  20  issue  of  Col¬ 
lier’s.  The  whole  job  is  recom¬ 
mended  reading. 

“It  was  Dick,  for  instance,” 
writes  Mr.  Samuels,  “who  got  the 
only  picture  of  the  Hauptmann 
murder  trial  verdict.  Toward  the 
end  of  ‘the  trial  of  the  century,’ 
in  which  the  German  carpenter 
was  being  tried  for  the  kidnap- 
murder  of  Charles  Lindbergh,  Jr., 
Judge  Thomas  W.  Trenchard  be¬ 
came  irritated  by  the  press. 

“‘You  have  made  this  solemn 
trial  a  front-page  circus,’  he  rep¬ 
rimanded  them.  ‘Accordingly, 
there  will  be  no  more  pictures. 
There  will  be  very  serious  legal 
repercussions — at  least  six  months 
in  jail  for  contempt — if  anyone  at¬ 
tempts  to  take  any  pictures  of  the 
verdict  being  given.’ 

“This  inviting  prospect  whetted 
the  appetites  of  the  horde  of 
newsmen  present.  They  held  a 
council  of  war  and  decided  to 
take  a  vote  to  see  which  news 
photographers  would  get  the 
coveted  assignment  of  outwitting 
His  Honor.  The  picture  would  be 
shared  by  all. 

“The  Sarno  luck  held  good — 
or  bad,  depending  on  how  you 
look  at  it.  Dick  and  a  colleague 
named  Sam  Shere  were  the  chos¬ 
en  two. 

“  ‘They  figured  that  two  of  us 
should  try  it,’  Dick  explains,  on 
the  theory  that  one  of  us  was 
sure  to  be  nabbed.’ 

“They  were  right.  Shere  was 
grabbed  at  the  door  by  state 
troopers  and  unceremoniously 


only  the  lens.  Judge  Trenchard 
seemed  to  be  looking  right  at  him 
as  the  jury  filed  in  and  the  for^ 
man  arose  to  give  the  verdict 
Didc  had  no  chance  to  frame  or 
sight  the  picture.  He  merely 
pointed  the  muffled  camera  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  jury.  He 
pressed  down  the  shutter  just  as 
foreman  George  Voorhees  de¬ 
claimed,  ‘Guilty  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree.’ 

“To  Dick,  the  clicking  of  the 
camera  sounded  like  an  explosion, 
but  no  one  else  seemed  to  notice 
it  in  the  clamor  that  followed  the 
verdict.  Dick  was  able  to  scramble 
out  of  the  courtroom  with  the 
rest  of  the  press,  his  own  crime 
undetected.  He  dashed  across  the 
street  to  a  bakery  where  an  im¬ 
promptu  darkroom  had  been  set 
up,  and  carefully  watched  the  pic¬ 
ture  being  developed.  The  results 
couldn’t  have  been  finer  if  he  had 
worked  under  ideal  photographic 
conditions.  Prints  were  on  front 
pages  within  hours  after  the  ver¬ 
dict. 

“Apparently  Judge  Trenchard, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  ordeal, 
never  spotted  him.  In  any  case. 
Dick  didn’t  have  to  go  to  jail.’’ 


B 


Ranch  Costumes  Win 
Prizes  at  Kids'  Rodeo 

Denver  —  More  than  1,800 
western-garbed  boys  and  girls 
swarmed  into  Denver’s  city  audi¬ 
torium  with  their  parents  Jan.  13 
for  the  Denver  Post's  21st  annual 
“Juvenile  Rodeo.” 

Prizes  were  awarded  to  the 
children  wearing  the  clothes  most 
genuinely  representative  of  west¬ 
ern  ranch  life.  Top  of  200  prizes 
were  two  ponies  with  complete 
riding  gear.  One  went  to  a  boy. 
the  other  to  a  girl. 

Entrants  ranged  from  1  to  17 
years  old.  A1  Birch  of  The  Post's 
promotion  department  directed 
the  annual  event. 


Inland's  66-Year 


thrown  out.  Dick  was  among 
those  nearby  who  looked  on  re-  Historv  Written 
provingly.  * 

Nonchalant's  the  Word 

“Then  he  himself  walked  non¬ 
chalantly  into  the  courtroom,  his 
miniature  camera  carefully  con¬ 
cealed  in  his  muffler.  He  slipped 
into  a  front-row  press  seat,  be¬ 
tween  James  Kilgallen  and  Damon 
Runyon. 

‘The  photographic  conditions 
were  appalling.  The  ancient,  low- 
ceilinged  courtroom  was  lighted 
by  only  two  100-watt  bulbs.  For 
hours,  while  they  had  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  jury  to  come  back,  re¬ 
porters  and  lawyers  had  been 
smoking  furiously. 

“  ‘It  was  like  trying  to  take  a 
picture  through  a  bowl  of  clam 
chowder,’  says  Dick. 

“There  was  also  the  worry 
about  the  noise  the  camera  might 
make  in  the  suddenly  hushed 
courtroom. 

“Keeping  the  camera  in  the 
muffler,  Dick  placed  it  on  the 
table  in  front  of  him,  exposing 


Chicago — A  highlight  history  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  covering  services  over  66 
years,  has  been  published  by  the 
association. 

The  history  was  suggested  by 
Grover  Shipton,  Springfield  (HI.) 
Newspapers,  as  chairman  of  the 
Younger  Inlanders  Committee  to 
help  members  know  more  about 
the  association.  The  history  was 
written  by  Elizabeth  Lamb,  assist¬ 
ant  manager  of  the  Inland  office. 
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Lasker  A'ward  Again 

Announcement  of  the  second 
annual  Lasker  Awards  for  Jour¬ 
nalism,  for  which  all  newspaper¬ 
men  who  have  written  medical 
or  health  articles  during  1950  are 
eligible,  was  made  this  week  by 
the  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker 
Foundation.  Entries  in  the  1950 
competition  should  be  sent  to  the 
Nieman  Foundation,  Cambridge. 
Mass.,  by  Feb.  15. 
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called  “You’re  the  Photographer,” 
written  by  Phil  Harsham,  report¬ 
er-photographer.  Cash  awards  are 
given  for  winning  amateur  photos. 


Behind  the  Scenes  Newspaper  Tilm 

The  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  A  26-minute  film  on  how  tlw 
and  Evening  Tribune  recently  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald  is 
took  readers  behind  the  scenes  produced  is  being  viewed  by  civic, 
of  news  coverage  in  a  series  of  church,  business  and  educational 
articles  telling  how  each  depart-  groups  in  the  newspaper’s  terri- 
ment  works  and  how  each  beat  tory,  “The  World-Herald  Story” 
is  handled.  The  series  was  done  was  six  months  in  the  making  and 
in  humorous  vein  by  Bill  Me-  was  filmed  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 
Graw. 

Travel  Pictures 

Action  Ads  The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  is 

To  stimulate  business  in  the  inviting  Connecticut  travelers  to 
classified  ad  department  the  Salt  submit  pictures  for  publication 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret  News  “Whether  it’s  Timbuctoo  or  Ta- 
changed  the  name  from  classified  hiti,  let  us  see  them.”  it  invited, 
ads  to  “action  ads”  and  ran  all 
ads  one  day  free  when  they  were 
bought  for  a  three-day  run. 


Coloring  Contest 
The  20th  annual  coloring  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  the  Fond  du  Lac 
( Wis. )  Commonwealth-Reporter 

The  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post  is  drew  entries  from  916  youngsters 
printing  and  distributing  post -card  under  the  age  of  12. 
size  instructions  telling  what  ■ 

shouW  be  done  m  event  of  atomic  France  Contest 
bomb  blasts.  Thousands  of  cards  . .  n  j  . 

prepared  by  Stanley  Dahlman,  ,  A.r  France  will  conduct  a  con- 
promotion  director,  are  being  sent  women  writers  offering 

io  factories  and  other  large  em-  ?  7‘P  °  f 

jjj  j  ®  in  Pans  for  the  best  article  pub- 

^  ^  ■  lished  in  a  newspaper  on  the  in- 

fluence  of  Paris  on  food,  fash- 
Amateur  Photo  Contest  ions,  arts  and  culture,  stressing  the 

The  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Stan-  nearness  of  the  U.  S.  to  Paris  on 
dard-Times  is  conducting  a  weekly  the  services  of  Air  France.  Entry 
contest  and  a  photography  column  deadline  is  June  15. 


There’s  a  very  simple  jxilicy  behind  the  tele¬ 
phone  business. 

V\'e  try  to  run  it  for  you  as  we  would  like  you 
to  run  it  for  us  if  we  were  in  vour  sh(x?s. 

W'e’d  like  you  to  give  us  gtKxJ,  courteous  tele¬ 
phone  serv'ice  at  a  fair  price.  We’d  like  you  to  keep 
improving  it  and  giving  us  more  of  it. 

W'e’d  like  vou  to  run  the  business  so  that  it  would 
be  a  g(Kxl  place  for  people  to  work  and  a  good  place 
for  people  to  invest  their  money.  We’d  like  it  to  be 
a  progressive  and  successful  business. 

We  would  like  you  to  run  the  business  so  that 
it  would  be  a  ginxl  and  helpful  citizen  in  every¬ 
thing  that  concerns  the  community  and  the  nation, 
especially  in  these  times  of  national  defense. 

That’s  the  way  we’d  like  you  to  do  it  for  us. 
.And  that’s  the  wav  we’re  constantly  trx'ing  to  do 
it  for  vou. 


WHEN  ANNUAL  STATEMENTS 
REFLECT  GOOD  COLLECTIONS 


— it  means  that  advertisers  have  cashed 
in  on  the  quality  and  eiiect  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising.  Persuasive  advertising  must 
be  attractively  produced,  with  the  de¬ 
pendable  clarity  that  comes  with  Certi¬ 
fied  Mats. 


for  dependable  stereotyping,  I 
rely  on  Certified  Mats  V 


.  J.9  /)• 


i.  0«V  mat  corporation,  9  IIocfc«f«ll«f  Plolo,  D«|,t.  P.^w  To,  N.  > 
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hum  affair.  Since  she  had  several  on  research  and  correspondence 
other  assignments,  she  got  an  ad-  with  Ashlands  for  three  months 

vance  interview  from  the  speaker,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  s^ 

Miss  Norma  A.  Griffiths,  welfare  ries. 
official  who  voiced  a  plea  for 

foster  homes  for  children  in  the  Ghosts.  Flying  Saucers 
10  to  12-year  group.  All  Made  to  Order 

After  the  talk  was  printed,  20  lock  Haven,  Pa. — ^There  were 
offers  of  foster  honws  were  ^  couple  of  stories  recently  in  the 

by  “exceptionally  firie  families,  Express  which 

Miss  Griffiths  reported.  stemmed  from  two  of  that  daily’s 

_  .  ^  bigger  local  stories  of  1950.  They 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — If  the  re-  Also  from  Columbus,  Ga.,  a  So  1  Said  to  Myselt  — ^  were  born  in  the  imagination  of 

sponse  to  an  Associated  Press  man  who  said  he  is  an  amputee  Beaumont,  ^  Tex. — Movie  Star  Qjty  Editor  Pete  Stevenson, 

story  on  informing  a  mother  that  of  World  War  II  said  he  protests  Robert  Cummings  turned  reporter  One  was  the  “Headless  French- 
her  son  was  a  quadruple  amputee  the  “publication  of  very  personal  for  one  day  for  the  Beaumont  of  Kettle  Creek,”  a  ghost 


Amputee  Story  Brings 
Hate  Mail  to  Reporter 


By  John  H.  Baer 


of  the  Korean  War  can  be  taken  misfortune  in  newspapers”  and  ex-  Journal  during  the  50th  anniver-  story.  The  other,  born  of  a  news- 


as  a  criterion,  there  is  public  op-  pressed  hope  that  Mr.  Loftus  sary  celebration  of  the  Spindletop 

position  to  reporters  breaking  bad  “might  be  able  to  exercise  some  oil  field  Jan.  10.  He  interviewed 

news  to  next  of  kin.  influence  over  the  handling  of  himself. 

Bill  Loftus,  staffer  at  the  AP  such  personal  news  in  the  future.” 

Bureau  here,  received  “fan  mail”  From  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y.,  45-Minute  Interview 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  after  a  17-year-old  girl  who  said  she  Done  from  Memory 

his  Christmas  story  of  how  he  had  was  interested  in  journalism,  Vancouver,  B.  C. — The  woman  tains  of  northern  Clinton  County, 
told  Mrs.  Clara  Smith,  of  Middle-  wrote:  “I  admire  you  not  only  for  leader  of  35  white-costumed  “Chit-  covering  a  natural  gas  well  fire, 
burg.  Pa.,  via  telephone,  that  her  your  courage  but  for  the  beauti-  dren  of  Light”  summoned  Report-  That  in  itself  was  one  of  the 

son,  Robert,  had  lost  his  hands  fully  touching  way  you  put  down  gj.  ^jjg  Reynolds  and  Photog-  daily’s  biggest  stories  of  the  year, 

and  feet  because  of  frostbite  after  on  paper  your  true  feelings  con-  rapher  George  Diack  of  the  Van-  The  two  newsmen,  when  the 


man’s  frustration  over  countless 
flying  saucer  reports,  stopped 
traffic  on  Main  Street. 

Mr.  Stevenson  and  Staff  Pho¬ 
tographer  Jim  Patterson  spent  a 
week  last  summer  up  in  the  moun- 


being  wounded  in  action.  cerning  the  subject. 

The  Army  had  not  notified  Mrs. 

Smith,  authorities  said,  because  9  Flying  to  Israel 
frostbite — on  the  G.I.  books — is  To  View  UJA  Projects 

casualty.  She  had  been  Nine  newspapermen  from  dail 
notified  only  of  a  slight  wound. 

Severe  Lashing 


couver  Sun  to  her  retreat  and  gave  fire  was  snuffed  out  by  a  blast  of 
them  an  interview,  saying  she  was  40  quarts  of  nitro,  looked  for  a 
“waiting  to  meet  with  God.”  story  along  lighter  liries. 

It  was  the  first  time  newsmen  They  stumbled  on  it  in  conver- 
ever  had  been  admitted  to  the  sation  with  an  old-time  resident 
ies  across  the  country  left  by  stone-bl^k  cottage  on  the  out-  of  the  valley.  He  told  the  legend 
plane,  Jan.  17  on  a  three-weeks  skirts  of  Keremeos,  but  when  the  of  a  French  explorer  who  was 


Most  of  Mr.  Loftus’  mail  be-  survey  trip  to  Israel  to  report  on  45-minute  interview  was  over,  Mr.  looking  for  fur  but  came  upon  a 

rated  him  without  mercy.  Only  an  the  immigration,  settlement  and  Reynolds  related,  the  woman  hoard  of  silver  The  "Jl 

amputee  of  World  War  II  and  a  rehabilitation  programs  supported  seized  all  the  notes  he  had  made,  PP*  ®  . 

17-year-old  girl  who  would  like  there  with  funds  raised  through  crumpled  them,  took  them  to  an  took  it  back  to  Ca  . 

to  become  a  reporter  expressed  the  United  Jewish  Appeal.  Vn  iff  hTs 

understanding  and  favorable  reac-  Making  the  trip  are:  George  her  follower  were  murmuring,  were  cu  off  ^ 

tions.  CaTToll,  New  York  Journal-Amer-  and  refund  to  give  them  back.  head  The  oldtiiwr  said  that  ^ 

Mrs.  Smith,  after  recovering  icon;  Harry  B.  Wilson,  St.  Louis  the  reporter  remem^red  Headless  Frenchrnan  still  roan^ 

from  the  initial  shock,  expressed  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat;  Otto  enough  to  write  a  three-column  the  less  populated  regions  of  the 

gratitude  for  the  way  the  reporter  Zausmer,  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe;  story.  co^try,  looking  o  . 

Lndled  his  assignment  ^  Grace  Davidson,  Bo«on  Post; 

“He  was  a  real  gentleman,”  she  Dickson  Preston,  Cleveland  (O.)  8-Hour  Stunt  on  Ice  embellish^  with  pictures,  that  left 

Slaid.  “I  shall  always  keep  his  Press;  Max  Wiener,  Newark  (N.  Stretches  to  48  Hours  who  TS 

story.”  J.)  News;  David  Kamo,  Chicago  Peoria,  Ill.-Two  Peoria  Jour-  f.orv  carefu  Iv  lioted  the  repcS 

But  most  of  the  readers  didn’t  (HI-)  Sun-Times;  Richard  Pearce,  „al  staffers— Carl  Mercer,  photog-  S^natuml  Las  sLns  from  cre" 

think  he  was  a  gentleman.  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner;  rapher,  and  Jesse  Taub,  reporter —  nat  al  g  p 

From  Los  Angeles  a  man  wrote:  and  George  Cassidy,  Brooklyn  thought  they  would  have  a  routine 
“What  kind  of  a  creeping  wretch  (N-  Y.)  Eagle.  assignment  when  City  Editor  Vic 

are  you?  Do  you  crawl  from  under  Upon  return  from  Israel,  sev-  Kaspar  sent  them  aboard  the 
your  rock  once  yearly  to  write  eral  will  stop  in  Paris  to  inspect  steamer  Vicksburg  in  the  Illinois 
such  a  story.  ...  I  can't  help  but  homes  for  refugees.  river. 

wish  that  you  and  Mrs.  Smith’s  _  The  boat  was  serving  as  an  ice- 

son  would  exchange  positions.  If  *The  Rambler'  Retires  breaker  and  the  men  were  to  spend  niicd ' 

her  other  son  killed  you  I  would  But  for  Only  8  Days  eight  hours  aboard  to  get  a  story  stiU  about 

happily  free  him,  if  possible.”  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.— A.  R.  and  pictures.  ghosts. 

From  Arlington,  Va.,  another  Dunlap,  veteran  newsman,  editor  But  the  boat  encountered  the  The  flying  saucer  story  devel- 
male  correspondent  wrote:  and  columnist,  ended  on  Jan.  14  worst  ice  conditions  in  river  his-  jn  the  summer.  Mr. 

You  have  wrtainly  earned  the  what  he  termed  “the  shortest  re-  tpry;  20  tows  and  90  barges  were  Stevenson  had  some  helium  tanks 
Qistinction  of  being  the  most  stu-  tirement  in  history”  when  his  up  at  one  time,  jamming  the  ballons  on  hand  left  over 

pid  news  reporter  in  1950.  .  .  .  folksy  column,  “The  Rambler,”  river.  ^  Foliage  Festival  he  helped 


ices  along  the  creek.  Changes  in 
night  temperatures  cause  air  pres¬ 
sure  drops.  The  gas  seeps  out 
making  a  low  whistling  sound.  Mr. 
Stevenson  quoted  foresters  as  say¬ 
ing  there  was  phosphorous  on  logs 
and  that  natural  gas  can  be  ig- 


tire  time  on  the  bridge  of  the 


In  my  book  you  are  the  jerk  of  made  its  debut  in  the  St.  Peters- 
the  year.”  Times. 

A  wornan  from  South  Plainfield,  Mr.  Dunlap  was  retired  Jan.  6 
N.  J.  said  “no  sad  explaining  on  after  writing  a  daily  “Rambler” 

your  part  can  ever  mitigate  the  column  for  the  Evening  Indepen-  vessel, 

dreadful  thing  you  did.”  dent  for  39  years.  Four  days  later,  Mr.  Taub  was  in  communica- 

‘May  God  Forgive  You’  however.  Times  Executive  Editor  Hon  with  the  newsroom  by  radio- 

A  man  from  St.  Louis  wrote*  “I  Tom  Harris  asked  Mr.  Dunlap,  'telephone  and  the  Joucnal  got 

honestly  hope  that  your  example  «  75  years  old,  to  write  his  n«w  leads  for  each  edition, 

will  prevent  other  reporters  from  oolurnn  for  the  Times,  with  a 
making  the  same  error  of  judg-  in  pay. 

ment.  ...” 

From  Columbus,  Ga.,  a  woman  Ho-Hum  Assignment 
wrote:  “This  story  may  have  Nets  'Action'  Story 
made  you  famous,  but  to  me  it  Cincinnati,  O. — Helen  E>etzel, 
was  the  crime  of  the  century.  .  .  .  Times-Star  hotel  reporter,  expect- 
May  God  forgive  you  for  what  ed  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 


The  two  men  spent  48  hours  publicize.  He  fashioned  a  saucer 
aboard  before  they  were  able  to  a  balsa  wood  framework, 

^  put  ashore,  and  spent  the  en-  g^ygred  with  aluminum  foil.  Bal- 


'Ashland.  U.S.A.' 

Asift-AND,  Ore. — A  series  of  fea¬ 
tures,  entitled  “Ashland,  U.S.A.,” 


you  did.  I  cannot.' 


merce  luncheon  to  be  another  bo-  a  reporter,  Dorothy  Shea,  carried  flying  saucer. 
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loons,  filled  with  helium,  were 
stuffed  into  the  disc-like  saucer. 
It  floated. 

The  “saucer”  was  released  on  a 
busy  day  when  people  were  down¬ 
town  shopping.  As  it  glided  on 
the  wind  up  the  length  of  Main  St 
traffic  got  snarled.  Windows  flew 
up  and  knots  of  curious  people 
pointed  from  the  sidewalks.  In  no 
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running  in  the  Ashland  Daily  Tid-  time  the  local  telephone  exchange 
ings,  covers  the  24  Ashlands  in  was  busy  handling  calls, 
the  United  States.  Next  day  the  Express  ran  a 

City  Editor  Richard  Scott  and  story  on  how  easy  it  is  to  build  a 
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mi  MM  A  sonnel.  The  Marine  Corps  “re-  Inchon,  the  combat  correspond-  out  news-features  which  could  be 

iyiCinil0  OC]nJ30S  porter,”  automatically  became  a  ents  were  with  practically  every  used  anytiine  by  newspapers  and 
I  HI  ■!  “combat  correspondent.”  On  Aug.  battalion  of  the  two  regiments,  magazines  in  the  states. 

YY  OrK  x\lOIlQSlCl0  14,  a  San  Francisco  newspaper  re-  The  artists  worked  on  special  as-  It  is  a  common  sight  to  tee  a 
_  a  porter  became  Public  Information  signment  from  the  section.  As-  combat  correspondent  and  a  civil- 

Press  m  Kor0a  Officer.  A  reservist,  only  a  few  signed  to  the  correspondents  were  ian  reporter  in  each  others’  corn- 

days  before  he  had  been  a  civil-  combat  photographers  of  the  di-  pany  up  on  the  lines. 

By  Pfc.  Sam  A.  JaHee  From  all  parts  of  the  coun-  vision’s  photographic  and  repro-  TTic  Marine  newswriters  have 

Cembat  Correspondent  came  his  staff.  Seven  of  the  duction  section.  A  correspondent  also  proved  themselves  Marines 

_ Durine  the  heiuht  of  a  Marine  writers  were  in  the  reg-  would  stay  with  a  battalion,  cov-  first  and  correspondents  secondly.” 

fierce  fire-fiaht  outside  Seoul  some  ular  Corps.  Their  journalistic  ex-  ering  every  phase  of  its  operation.  When  the  fighting  was  toughest, 
weeks  aoo  a  Marine  slid  into  the  perience  had  been  on  Corps  news-  and  then  return  to  his  section  to  correspondents  could  be  found  lay- 
fftihole  *of  two  bearded  dustv  pap«rs  and  magazines  and  in  jour-  write  up  his  stories  which  were  ing  their  pencils  and  pads  aside 
leathernecks  who  wer^  concen-  nalism  schools.  The  others  came  handed  to  civilian  correspondents,  for  an  M-1  rifle  or  carbine  and 
tratina  on  winine  out  a  Russian-  from  the  reserves.  Only  one  had  Since  the  general  news  story  is  fighting  ^ide  by  side  with  the  in- 
Srfank  S  *  S  ne™.  ten  a  newspapeman  handled  by  civilian  correpond-  fantrym.^  ^ 


ber  immediately  produced  paper 
and  pencil  and  started  taking  notes  ~ 
on  the  situation. 

“What  the  hell  is  this?”  inquired 
one  of  the  other  Marines.  “I’d 
like  your  name,  address  and  home¬ 
town,”  said  the  man  taking  notes. 
“You  see.  I’m  a  Marine  Corps 
Combat  Correspondent.” 

Since  the  First  Marine  Division 
landed  at  Inchon,  on  Sept.  IS, 

13  “writing  and  fighting”  combat 
correspondents  and  artists  have 
slid  into  hundreds  of  foxholes  to 
record  the  men  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  the  American  public. 
Their  bylines  have  appeared  on 
stories  in  the  daily  press  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  And  they  have 
served  as  a  crutch  for  the  many 
civilian  correspondents  covering 
the  Korean  conflict. 

Unlike  civilian  colleagues  who 
return  to  Tokyo  occasionally,  the 
combat  correspondent  must  stay 
in  the  battle  zone.  He  must  locate 
his  own  transportation  to  and 
from  the  front  lines. 

Another  major  problem  of  the 
Public  Information  Section  has 
been  equipment.  During  World 
War  II,  when  the  combat  corre¬ 
spondents  were  first  introduced  to 
the  Marine  Corps,  they  were  is¬ 
sued  “Correspondent’s  Kits.”  These 
kits  contained  a  portable  type¬ 
writer,  camera,  film,  reams  of  copy 
paper,  pencils  and  sometimes  a 
tape  or  wire  recorder.  The  com¬ 
bat  correspondents  of  the  Korean 
campaign  have  been  working  with 
only  two  government-issued  ma¬ 
chines;  a  now  broken-down  stand¬ 
ard  model  and  a  portable.  Tape 
recorders,  the  section  was  told, 
were  out  of  the  question.  Com¬ 
bat  artists  have  had  to  purchase 
their  own  drawing  tools. 

The  Public  Information  Section 
of  the  First  Marine  Division  was 
hastily  formed  shortly  after  the 
outbreak  of  Korean  hostilities.  On 
Aug.  10,  Headquarters,  Marine 
Corps  put  in  effect  the  wartime 
classification  numbers  of  its  per- 


en  a  newspaperman.  handled  by  civilian  correspond-  fantryman.  Their  motto  is  “Fight 

When  Marines  hit  the  beach  at  ents,  combat  correspondents  turned  it,  then  write  it.” 


A  quASS 


SPEAKING  OF  THE  I 

SMALL  ' 
BUSINESSMAN...! 


. 


One  of  the  big  problems  constantly 
facing  small  businesses  is  how  to  obtain 
adequate  financing.  To  help  the  small 
businessman  solve  this  problem,  the  life 
insurance  industry  in  general — and  The 
Mutual  Life  in  particular— is  making 
available  a  ready  supply  of  working 
capital. 

For  example,  in  a  recent  five-year  pe¬ 
riod  one-fourth  of  Mutual  Life’s  business 
loans  were  made  to  borrowers  with  a  net 
worth  of  less  than  $100,000.  Almost  half 
of  our  business  loans  were  for  amounts  of 
less  than  $50,000. 


Even  these  figures  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  The  Mutual  Life  also  pro¬ 
vides  funds  for  small  business  indirectly. 
Between  20%  and  25%  of  our  invest¬ 
ments  in  finance  companies  are  used  to 
supply  capital  to  small  businessmen.  And 
many  of  the  large  industrial  corporations 
whose  securities  we  hold  finance  their 
customers  and  suppliers. 

So,  in  addition  to  providing  personal 
and  family  security  for  millions  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  Canadians,  life  insurance  dol¬ 
lars  are  also  helping  small  businessmen 
make  the  most  of  their  opportunities. 


A  JOURNALISM 
GRADUATE 

Career  bound  and  looking  for  an  op¬ 
portunity.  He’ll  find  it,  too,  in  Edi- 
T»»  &  Publisher’s  Clasaified  Section. 

IS  rOUR  MESSAGE  THESE? 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  oF  NEW  YORK 
BROADWAY  AT  55lh  STREET  “  OM  NEW  YORK  19,  NEW  YORK 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Anniversaries  of  *51; 
Indian  Press  Annual 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard, 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


SCHOYER’S  VITAL  ANNIVERSARIES 

FOR  1951.  By  Will  and  Maxine 

Schoyer,  Pittsburgh;  Will  Schoyer 

and  Company,  304  Ross  Street.  90 

PP.  $2. 

Fifteen  ye.\rs  ago  today  came 
the  death  of  George  V,  Britain’s 
king  in  World  War  I — the  first 
English  sovereign  since  1743  to 
join  troops  in  the  field.  George 
V  changed  the  name  of  Britain’s 
ruling  dynasty  to  Windsor,  abol¬ 
ishing  the  Germanic  Saxe-^burg 
and  Gotha. 

And  50  years  ago  tomorrow, 
notes  this  deskbook  of  anniver¬ 
saries,  Carrie  Nation  first  led  her 
band  of  hatchet  commandos  on 
a  WCTU  saloon-smashing  spree 
in  Wichita,  Kansas.  Her  women 
sang  “Onward  Christian  Soldiers” 
— and  hacked  up  $4,000  in  liquor 
and  furnishings. 

To  fascinated  mobs  outside,  she 
declaimed,  “I  am  destined  to 
wreck  every  saloon  in  Wichita.” 
.\nd  the  book  includes  a  good 
reproducible  picture  of  her  wreck¬ 
ing  bazooka  —  an  iron  -  handled 
hatchet  inscribed:  “Carrie  Nation, 
Your  Loving  Home  Defender.” 

Forty  years  ago  next  Friday, 
Glenn  H.  Curtiss  flew  the  first 
hydroplane  from  water  at  San 
Diego,  California. 

Thirty  -  five  years  ago  next 
Wednesday — Jan.  31,  1916 — came 
the  largest  air  attack  up  to  that 
time:  9  Zeppelins  dropped  bombs 
on  England.  They  kill^  the  then 
unprecedented  number  of  61  per¬ 
sons,  including  7  children. 

This  month  marks  also  the  10th 
anniversary  of  FDR’s  message  to 
Congress  on  the  “Four  Free¬ 
doms”:  freedom  of  speech,  free¬ 
dom  of  worship,  freedom  from 
want,  and  fre^om  from  fear. 
This  world-heard  speech  made 
powerful  propaganda  for  western 
democracy. 

*  *  * 

Maxine  Schoyer,  veteran  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Sun-Telegraph  and  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  and  her  husband 
of  copyreading,  radio,  and  adver¬ 
tising  experience,  this  week  pub¬ 
lished  their  fourth  annual  volume 
of  carefully  indexed  anniversaries. 
It  contains  750  historical  news- 
dates  of  particular  interest  in 
1951. 

A  quality  that  interests  me 
about  these  Schoyer  yearbooks  is 
that  they  leave  out  the  dross  of 
casual  dates.  Thus  they  keep  the 
deskbook  usably  small,  with  a 
high  proportion  of  newsworthy 
“what  -  do  -  you  -  know  -  about- 
that”  items  specially  meaningful 
in  1951  situations. 


Every  event  dates  back  by  a 
multiple  of  five  years  from  1951. 
Maxine  explains  their  use  of  the 
word  vital  in  the  caption: 
“Squeeze  it  hard  and  our  blood, 
sweat  and  tears  will  ooze  out.” 

*  *  * 

And  speaking  of  today’s  infla¬ 
tion  and  our  contracting  and  ex¬ 
panding  money  since  the  country 
was  young,  take  a  look  at  this 
anniversary:  “125  years  ago 
(1826)  Edwin  Forrest,  the  actor, 
scored  a  tremendous  hit  in 
‘Othello’  at  the  Bowery  Theatre 
in  New  York.  As  the  curtain  fell, 
overjoyed  stockholders  swarmed 
up  to  congratulate  him.  Excitedly 
they  tore  up  his  contract  for  $28 
a  week,  and  gave  him  a  new  one 
for  $40.” 

The  incident  suggests  and  condi¬ 
ments  our  fluctuating  dollar  in 
the  last  quarter-century — repeated 
in  cycles  in  the  last  century-and- 
a-quarter — and  what  it  does  to 
life-savings  and  fixed  incomes. 

Data  of  a  New  Free  Press 
In  3d  Yearbook  of  India 

THE  INDIAN  PRE99  YEARBOOK  FOR 

1950.  Editors:  V.  K.  Narasimhan 

and  Pothen  Philip.  Madras  6:  685 

Pycrolts  Road:  The  Indian  Press 

Publications.  346  pp.  Rs.  Ten. 

Published  in  English. 

In  Indu  proper  there  are  some 
300  daily  newspapers  and  3,600 
periodicals.  And  in  this  new  year¬ 
book  appears  a  data  guide  to 
“those  having  most  advertising 
value,”  including  rates. 

There  are  also  reviews  of  the 
year  in  Indian  advertising  and  of 
notable  recent  campaigns  illustrat¬ 
ed  with  reproductions  of  typical 
copy. 

India’s  stirring  story  of  her  suc¬ 
cessful  fight  for  freedom  of  the 
Press  is  admirably  told.  The  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  last  year  com¬ 
pleted  its  historic  labors  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  India  a  Constitution 
under  which  the  Indian  press  now 
exists  not  by  sufferance  of  the 
state  but  by  right.  And  this  vol¬ 
ume  appears  a  digest  of  cases 
and  judgments  testing  and  estab¬ 
lishing  that  right. 

There  also  is  an  analysis  of 
India’s  Constitutional  guarantees 
of  press  freedom.  Held  up  as 
ethical  criteria  are  the  ^ven 
Canons  of  Journalism  adopted  by 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  in  1923  and  the 
Journalist’s  Creed  written  by  the 
late  Walter  Williams  ot  fhe  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri. 

Reviews  of  the  year’s  techni¬ 
cal  developments  in  newspaper 


making  in  both  the  United  States  ^ 
and  the  United  Kingdom  are  pic- 

torially  illustrated.  Prominent  J  lUf f 

mention  is  made  of  the  research  >^CIC1  S 

work  of  the  American  Newspaper  « 

Publishers  Association  under  the  OUCCGSSOIT#  I^IGS 
direction  of  C.  M.  Flint.  The  Charles  B.  Driscoll,  65,  writer 

world  newsprint  Situation  is  clear-  syndicated  column,  “New 

ly  and  statistically  set  forth,  and  ^  g  ^ 

death  in  1938  of 

(1949)  of  India’s  Audit  Bureau  of  ^  Mdntvre 
Circulation  are  reviewed.  ^ 

This  1950  ndian  Press  Year-  j  ,5  , 

book  IS  not  only  published  in  Eng-  N  Y 

lish  but  in  definitely  excellent  ^  ’  Driscoll 


was  executive 

_  ,  ,  .  editor  of  the  Mc- 

rrOGClom  OI  Cnoico  Naught  Syndicate 

Stressed  by  Cowles 

Chicago — Brand  names  are  es-  ^ 
sential  under  the  American  com-  "3“  charge  ot 
petitive  business  economy,  John  ,  syndication  nrSsmii 
Cowles,  president  of  the  Minne-  the  column  of 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  ^is  intimate  friend,  Mr  McIntyre 
asserted  here  Jan.  17  in  addres-  regarded  as  the  natural 

sing  the  Chicago  Brand  Names  successor  to  Mr.  McIntyre  and 
Foundation  dinner.  * 

Stressing  the  importance  of  borne  folks  about 

freedom  of  choice.  Mr.  Cowles  New  York  life  and  its  glamour, 
jgjjj.  Beginning  as  a  $4-a-week  copy 

“We  believe  that  each  individ-  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle, 

ual  has  God-given  inalienable.  *1®  ^ 

natural  human  rights,  and  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  Daily  News.  Later 
basic  right  of  freedom.  •’e  was  an  editorial  writer  and 

“While  freedom  is  indivisible,  department  editor  for  the  Sr.  PahI 
its  most  important  phase  is  free-  (Minn.)  Daily  News,  where  he 
dom  of  choice;  the  freedom  of  the  inaugurated  the  idea  of  a  schrwl 
individual  to  speak  as  he  chooses,  now  almost  universally 

the  freedom  of  an  individual  to  n^ed. 

worship  as  he  chooses,  the  free-  went  to  New  York  then  for 

dom  of  an  individual  to  choose  ^  time  as  mail  service  editor  of 
one’s  own  job,  the  freedonr  to  ^be  United  Press.  In  1919,  he 
choose  where  one  wants  to  live,  became  editor  of  the  Wichita 
and,  if  you  please,  even  the  free-  Lsgle.  on  which  he  had  had  his 
dom  to  choose  whether  one  wants  brst  newspaper  experience.  He 
to  drive  a  Chevrolet  or  a  Ford  or  became  associate  editor  of  the 
a  Plymouth,  and  the  freedom  to  Cleveland  (O.)  Press  in  1924. 
choose  Quaker  Oats  or  Kellogg’s  Back  to  New  York 

Corn  Flakes  or  some  other  brand  Mr.  Driscoll  returned  to  New 
of  breakfast  food.”  York  in  1925  as  editor  of  the 

■  McNaught  Syndicate,  where  he 

Newsdealers  Ban  P“‘  syndication  columns  by 

TN  >1  «>r  1  e*  ^  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Alfred 

Daily  VvOrker  Sale  E,  Smith,  Jimmie  Fidler,  Will 


of  breakfast  food.” 

Newsdealers  Ban 
Daily  Worker  Sale 


The  Newsdealers  Association  of  Rogers,  Mrs.  Alice  Roosevelt 
Greater  New  York,  Inc.,  by  a  vote  Longworth,  Irvin  S.  Cobb  and  Dr. 
of  four  to  one,  agreed  to  bar  Albert  Einstein, 
from  members’  newsstands  sale  Chief  hobby  of  Mr.  Driscoll 

of  the  Daily  Worker,  Commu-  vvas  piracy  and  hidden  treasure, 
nist  newspaper,  it  was  announced  He  wrote  several  books  on  the 
by  William  Richter,  president.  subject  and  collected  a  library  of 
The  association  has  500  mem-  i,ooo  volumes  dealing  with  bur 
bers.  Mr.  Richter  predicted  that  ied  treasure, 
many  of  the  1,500  other  news-  “The  best  way  to  hunt  treasure 
dealers  in  the  city  would  also  re-  ^  to  write  about  it,”  he  wrote, 
fuse  to  sell  the  Worker,  concluding  that  searches  for 

The  Daily  Worker  on  Jan.  12  sunken  gold  were  too  expensive, 
discontinued  its  action  in  New  xhe  Kansas  farm  boy  who  be- 

York  Supreme  Court  to  restrain  came  biographer  of  “Bagdad-on- 
the  association  from  voting  on  its  the-Subway”  was  educated  at 
proposed  resolution.  Friends  University,  Wichita,  and 

■  the  New  School  for  Social  Re- 

Tibet  Bars  Newsmen  search.  New  York. 

At  the  request  of  the  Tibetan  „  ,  ,  .  ", 

government,  Indian  officials  are  AuS  lOf  Jewelers 
not  permitting  reporters  to  travel  A  new  “Book  of  Diamond  Insti- 
to  Tibet,  the  New  York  Times  re-  titutional  Ads”  is  announced  by 
ported  this  week.  Two  Indian  Metro  Associated  Services,  Inc.  for 
correspondents  who  tried  to  reach  use  by  jewelers  in  newspapers.  The 
the  Dalai  Lama  found  the  natives  new  release  is  Series  No.  9,  con- 
uncommunicative,  on  orders  from  taining  52  ads  measuring  2  col- 
Tibetan  officials,  and  returned  to  umns  by  6  inches  each,  and  pre- 
India.  pared  with  attractive  art  work. 
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14  to  Attend  \ 
Seminar  for  i 
Small  Dailies  ' 

Fourteen  publishers  and  editors  ' 
will  meet  on  Monday,  Jan.  22,  at  ' 
the  American  Press  Institute,  Col-  * 
umbia  University,  to  study  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  problems  of  daily  news-  ' 
papers  published  outside  metro¬ 
politan  areas.  The  seminar  will 
last  two  weeks.  It  has  been 
planned  and  will  be  conducted  by 
Floyd  Taylor,  director  of  the  In¬ 
stitute. 

The  Institute  will  conduct  a 
Seminar  for  Sports  Editors  open¬ 
ing  Feb.  5.  In  March  there  will 
be  a  Seminar  for  Editorial  Writ¬ 
ers — especially  those  interested  in 
the  conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
April  a  Seminar  for  Copy  Desk 
Chiefs,  and  in  May  a  Seminar  on 
Management  and  Costs  for  princi¬ 
pal  executives  of  newspapers  with 
less  than  50,000  daily  circulation. 

Mr.  Taylor  requested  that  any 
further  nominations  for  the  Sports 
Editors  Seminar  be  sent  to  the 
Institute. 

Members  of  the  incoming  semi¬ 
nar  will  be: 

George  W.  Bauer,  publisher, 
Bartlesville  (Okla.)  Examiner- 
Enterprise. 

Robert  H.  Beck,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  Roswell  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Record. 

Tams  Bixby,  III,  Vicepresident, 
Muskogee  (Okla.)  Daily  Phoenix 
and  Times-Democrat. 

W.  E.  Hussman,  publisher, 
Camden  (Ark.)  News. 

Carl  A.  Jones,  Publisher, 
Johnson  City  (Ten  n.)  Press- 
Chronicle. 

Fred  M.  Kidd,  Jr.,  general 
manager,  Ionia  (Mich.)  Sentinel- 
Standard. 

Paul  S.  Plumer,  editor  and  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager,  Augusta 
(Me.)  Daily  Kennebec  Journal. 

Philip  T.  Rich,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Midland  (Mich.)  Daily 
News. 

Hugh  Shearman,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  Lake  Charles  (La.)  Ameri¬ 
can  Press. 

Frank  L.  Stanley,  publisher, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Defender. 

Joseph  P.  Ujobai,  editor-man¬ 
ager,  Phoenixville  (Pa.)  Daily  Re¬ 
publican. 

Richard  K.  Warren,  assistant 
publisher,  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily 
News. 

Melvin  S.  Wax,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Claremont  (N.  H.)  Daily 
Eagle. 

T.  Eugene  Worrell,  publisher, 
Bristol  (Va.)  Virginia-Tennessean. 
Discussion  Leaders 
The  discussion  leaders  include: 
Wilton  E.  Hall,  publisher,  .,4«- 
(terson  (S.  C.)  Independent 

and  Daily  Mail;  Tom  (T.  Har¬ 
ris,  executive  editor,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times;  Willard  C. 
Worcester,  General  manager.  Cen¬ 
tral  Newspapers  of  Indiana;  Harry 


Mauck,  Jr.,  managing  editor. 
Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil; 
John  R.  Herbert,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot-Led¬ 
ger;  Dr.  Charles  L.  Allen,  Medill 
School  of  Journalism;  Elmer  Try- 
on,  advertising  director,  Marinette 
(Wis.)  Eagle  Star;  Ray  Fanning, 
executive  editor,  Waterbary 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Ameri¬ 
can; 

Also  J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  as¬ 
sociate  director  of  API;  Wayne  D. 
McMurray,  publisher,  A  s  b  ury 
Park  (N.  J.)  Press;  W.  Hodding 
Carter,  editor,  Greenville  (Miss.) 
Delta  Democrat  Times;  Quinton 
E.  Beauge,  executive  editor,  Wil¬ 
liamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette;  Vin- 
cent  S.  Jones,  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers;  Ben  Dalgin,  director  of  Art 
and  Reproduction,  New  York 
Times;  JS  Gray,  editor,  Monroe 
(Mich.)  News;  Robert  S.  Bates, 
editor,  Meadville  (Pa.)  Tribune;  E. 
Douglas  Hamilton,  attorney; 
Harry  Lee  Waddell,  editor.  Fac¬ 
tory;  Walter  Everett.  Associate 
Director  of  API;  Lester  Markel, 
Sunday  Editor,  New  York  Times; 
C.  A.  McKnight,  editor,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News;  and  Fred 
Stein,  editor,  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press. 


8  J  oi  C  Staffers 
Get  Severance  Pay 

Chicago  —  Eight  members  of 
the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce 
news  and  editorial  staff  have 
been  dismissed,  with  severance 
pay,  under  the  revised  setup  as  a 
result  of  purchase  of  the  paper  by 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Those  leaving  include  M.  L. 
VanSlyck,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  who  continues  with  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  as 
head  of  its  Chicago  news  bureau; 
Gordon  Ewen,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor;  Harry  Hunt,  news  edi¬ 
tor;  Wilbur  J.  Brons,  editorial  di¬ 
rector;  Felix  Mendelsohn,  Jr.,  edi¬ 
torial  writer;  Austin  Kiplinger, 
columnist;  William  Noorlag,  ship¬ 
ping  editor;  and  Frank  Judd,  coal 
editor. 

■ 

Columbia  Student 
Gets  Scholarship  ^ 

Joan  Joy  Baker,  20 -year -old 
student  in  Columbia  University’s 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
is  the  1950-51  recipient  of  a  $200 
scholarship  awarded  by  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Press  Club  of  New  York. 

Miss  Baker,  a  contributor  to 
various  magazines,  plans  to  be¬ 
come  a  political  reporter  after 
graduation  from  Columbia  in 
June. 


On  5-Day  Schedule 

Martinez,  Calif. — ^The  Contra 
Costa  Gazette  has  eliminated  Sat¬ 
urday  publication  and  gone  on  a 
five-day  week  basis  in  a  move  to 
conserve  newsprint  and  meet  ris¬ 
ing  costs. 


From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Friendship  —  Four 
Thousand  Miles  Apart 

Never  quite  got  the  hang  of  how  to 
play  chess  myself,  but  I'll  say  this  for 
the  game — it  started  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  friendships  I  know  of:  between 
Dad  Wilson  in  our  town  and  a  fellow 
in  Sudbury,  England. 

The  two  of  them  have  never  met  or 
seen  each  other — but  for  eight  or  nine 
years  they’ve  been  playing  chess  by 
mail  together.’  Dad  puzzles  over  the 
Englishman’s  latest  letter,  takes  a 
couple  of  days  to  think  it  over,  and 
then  airmails  a  chart  of  his  next  move. 

Dad  always  thinks  best  with  a  mel¬ 
low  glass  of  beer  beside  his  chessboard. 
And  the  fellow  in  England  writes  that 
he  does  the  same.  “Almost  as  if  we 
were  in  the  same  room,"  says  Dad 
contentedly. 

From  where  I  sit,  you  can  talk  of 
diplomacy  and  foreign  policy,  but  it’s 
often  little  friendly  things — like  a  game 
of  chess  or  a  glass  of  beer — that  make 
for  tolerance  and  understanding  .  .  . 
between  people  of  different  nations, 
or  folks  here  at  home. 
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New  Orleans  Rates 

continued  from  page 


^  20, (KK)  tons  a  year.  We  made  a  <$125,000,  and  having  preferred 

contract  with  the  Montgomery  stock  and  bonds  to  take  care  of, 

,4  Company  for  our  full  1940  re-  it  was  his  “considered  opinion” 

niiirRmcntc.  We  had  them  under-  that  if  the  situation  had  continued 


continuea  jrom  page  ih  on''-empnt«.  We  had  them  under-  that  if  the  situation  had  continued 
.  write  the  Finnish  contract  for  800  the  Item  would  have  gone  broke, 
advertising  contracts.  We  received  ^  month,  however,  in  case  leaving  International  as  a  creditor 

none  of  the  physical  assets — ^the  „j||  Finland  could  not  de-  for  $125,000. 

building,  machinery  newsprint,  1939^  Russia  and  Finland  Carriers  Sell  N.  Y.  News 

went  to  war  and  we  never  received  Leonard  asked  about  an 

rhaepr  nlos  trusk  over  the  States’  fro*"  them.  arrangement  under  which  carriers 

t  4.  ^  ^  summer  of  1940  we  the  Times-Picayune  and  States 

feature  contracts.)  contracted  for  our  full  1941  re-  sg,,  j^e  New  York  Sunday  News. 

Item  Cut  Is  “rice  miirementc  With  Montcomerv.  In 


u  %  -I  Suirements  with  Montgomery.  In  Tims  said  the  publishing 

Did  you  receive  Ae  finanmal  the  summer  of  1941,  however,  on  company  simply  offered  no  objec- 
records  of  the  States .  Mr.  Tims  attending  the  publishers  conven-  tions  to  carriers  selling  the  Sun- 
was  asked.  tion  in  New  York,  I  found  that  35  jj3(j  ^ccd  done  pre- 

No,  I  never  saw  them.  everyone  was  of  the  opinion  that  viously  by  carriers  for  the  Item. 

Since  purchasing  thie  Skates,  we  were  on  the  verge  of  war.  I  "pjie  company  merely  said  it  was 
has  the  Times-Picayune  been  pub-  warned  Mr.  Nicholson  that  in  this  3]!  ^ight  for  vendors  to  do  the 
ishing  an  evening  newspaper?  case  we  might  be  up  against  it  on  53^50  thing  the  Item  vendors  had 


has  the  Times-Picayune  been  pub 
ishing  an  evening  newspaper?” 


“Yes,”  said  the  witness,  and  paper  being  shipped  by  water  from  been  doing. 


then  addedi  While  we  were  eating  Newfoundland.  The  result  of  my  “Was  there  any  written  con- 
lunch  that  Monday,  Thomson  thinking  was  that  we  should  go  tract?”  asked  Mr.  Leonard, 
phoned  Mr.  Nicholson  that  he  back  to  International,  which  had  “Not  to  my  knowledge,”  said 


phoned  Mr.  Nicholson  that  he  back  to  International,  which  had 
wanted  to  see  him,  but  Mr.  Nichol-  mills  f^rom  which  they  could  ship 
son  was  busy.  Before  we  pub-  by  rail.” 


son  was  busy.  Before  we  pub-  by  rail.” 

lished  the  first  edition  of  the  States  “Did  you  sign  a  lO-yi 

from  our  own  building,  the  Item  tract  with  International?' 


reduced  its  street  sale  price  from  2-Year  Cancellation  Notice  local  display  advertising  rate  for 
three  cents  to  one  cent.”  ^^^jy  ^^y^  the  Times-Picayune  and  for  the 

Are  you  familiar  with  the  nowadays  you  even  had  to  Sunday  paper  but  not  for  the 

terms  of  the  contract  of  acquisi-  cancella-  States. 

Leonard  inquired.  I  Anyone  without  a  contract  Mr.  Tims  said  this  was  true, 

don  t  believe  I  ever  saw  it  before  ng^^print  won’t  be  able  to  “How  did  you  arrive  at  these 

you  brought  it  to  my  office  some  .  „  rates?”  Mr.  Leonard  inquired. 


“Did  you  sign  a  lO-year  con-  ^ot  true  that  on  March  1, 

ict  with  International?”  1950,  the  company  increased  the 

2-Year  Cancellation  Notice  local  display  advertising  rate  for 

“Yes,  that  was  the  only  way,  the  Times-Picayune  and  for  the 

d  nowadays  you  even  had  to  Sunday  paper  but  not  for  the 


T  j  •  •  j  Kivc  iwu  ycaia  iiuucc  ui  vaiivciia- 

tion.  Anyone  without  a  contract 
dont  believe  I  ever  saw  It  before  j  newsprint  won’t  be  able  to 
you  brought  it  to  my  office  some  j^^y  ^^^y  „ 


time  ago.  we  naa  quite  a  promem  seii- 

Coming  down  to  1941,  Mr.  ^ing  its  Sunday  paper?”  '"8  retail  advertisements  in  the 

Leonard  continued,  do  you  recall  ‘^«Yes  ”  afternoon  edition,”  Mr.  Tims  re- 

Ae  negotiations  with  the  Interna-  y^^  ^„y  p^^  in  the  lated. 

tional  Paper  Comapny?  negotiations?”  He  explained  that  under  pre- 

“Mr.  Nicholson  always  actively  „  vious  ownerships  the  States  and 

handled  the  paper  contract  until  ,  knowledge,  was  the  the  Item  had  published  approxi- 

recently,  Mr  Tims  reolied  l  am  ,o.year  contract  one  of  the  con-  lately  the  same  volume  of  retail 
connected  wi  h  the  project  wWch  .jd/rations  for  the  abandonment?”  display  advertising,  but  last  year 
resulted  in  the  building  of  the  ..j  know.”  the  Item  carried  nearly  twice  as 


Do  you  recall  the  Item  sus-  bad  quite  a  problem  sell- 

ding  its  Sunday  paper?”  '"8  retail  advertisements  in  the 

Yes.”  afternoon  edition,”  Mr.  Tims  re- 

Did  you  have  any  part  in  the  lated. 

otiations?”  He  explained  that  under  pre- 

No”  vious  ownerships  the  States  and 


“To  your  knowledge,  was  the  the  Item  had  published  approxi- 
10-year  contract  one  of  the  con-  niately  the  sarne  volume  of  retail 


resulted  in  the  building  of  the 
Coosa  River  mill.” 


“I  do  not  know”  the  Item  carried  nearly  twice  as 

“Do  you  recall  any  conversa-  much  retail  display  advertising  as 


“I  am  referring,”  said  Leonard,  the  States, 

to  negotiations  between  represen-  _ _ _ ,1.°  u->”  Never  1 


lu  uciw^i.  ICFICIVCU-  j^,„  iNever  in  my  xnowieoge,  ne 

tatives  of  the  Times-Picayune  and  jjj„5  replied  commented,  has  the  Times-Pic- 

the  International  Paper  Company  ,.j  attended  a  meeting  of  the  pub-  Company  made  increases 

with  reference  to  the  Item  discon-  Gulfport,  Earl  Wheatley  the  retail  advertising  rate  more 

tinuing  Its  Sunday  paper.  International  was  there,  and  I  ‘ban  once  in  a  year. 

I  had  no  meeting  with  ai^  of-  introduced  for  the  first  time  Newsprint  Price  Going  Up 
cia  o  e  n  erna  lona  to  Ralph  Nicholson,  who  Wheat-  “Now  we  have  a  situation  in 

cat^M  Ite  dfsconUnuTni  If  lie  L?  "r,''*  **  "■«  »' 

Sundav  Item  newsprint  is  going  up.”  (He  men- 

“Up  to  the  time  of  H.  W.  How-  anything  else  happen?”  tinned  $4  a  ton  on  top  of  the  re- 


j,  j  •  tn-,-7  u  j  xt  “Well,  Mr.  Nicholson  told  us  cent  $6  boost.) 

vtr  ’  h->n  bis  background.  He  said  he  was  Mr.  Tims  said  other  publishing 

H1«*H  w  "t  ®”mg  to  print  a  six-day  newspaper,  companies  have  different  methods 

died  the  paper  contract  .  We  had  d  hoped  he  would  prove  worthy  of  basing  their  retail  rates.  In 

had  a  contract  with  International  1  •  11  u  ^  ’ 

w..,  competition.  Louisville,  he  added,  rates  are  de- 

before,  but  Interna-  “Wasn’t  the  International  Paper  pendent  on  the  total  amount  of 


Mr.  Tims  said  other  publishing 


in  v«rc  iU3  K  t  inf.rn;  Competition.  Louisville,  he  added,  rates  are  de- 

tinnaf  “Wasn’t  the  International  Paper  pendent  on  the  total  amount  of 

T  nnif  H  t  As  Company  carrying  a  big  account  money  spent  by  an  advertiser.  An 

I  understand  it,  our  contract  with  with  the  Item?’’  taoonnn 


‘^l^cn  over  by  Company  was  in  bad  more  can  buy  space  in  the  Louis- 

t  1?  •  r  circumstances,  due  in  my  opinion  v,7/e  Times  for  23  cents  and  in 

Irnftlrr-  ‘o  bad  management.”  the  Courier  Journal  for  19  cents, 

ternational  in  1938  and  1939. 


to  bad  management.” 


Paper  from  Finland 


“You  are  not  familiar  with  any  he  said. 


arrangements  made  with  the  Inter- 


“In  1939  the  paper  market  got  national  Paper  Company?” 


soft.  Mr.  Nicholson  told  me  he  “None,  whatsoever,”  related. 

was  discussing  a  contract  with  “And  your  testimony  is  that  if  Mr.  Leonard  remarked  that  an 

Kymmane-Athebolad,  a  Finnish  any  agreement  was  made  by  any-  “optional  rate  with  a  considerable 
mill,  and  in  the  summer  of  1939  one  with  the  Item  to  suspend  Sun-  difference  is  the  same  as  a  forced 
was  executed  a  contract  with  them  day  publication  you  did  not  par-  combination.” 
for  10,000  tons  a  year  at  $43  a  ticipate  in  the  negotiations?”  Mr.  Tims  said  that  before  1946, 

ton  this  was  $5  less  than  the  price  “That  is  correct.”  a  one-cent  discount  was  allowed 


ton  this  was  $5  less  than  the  price 
offered  by  Great  Northern,  the 


leading  U.  S.  company,  and  $7  less  you?” 


“And  no  report  was  made  to  when  an  advertisement  in 


than  the  Canada-New  York  City 
price. 


Mr.  Tims  added  that  on  the  was  no  composition  expense.  The 


“We  would  have  saved  $50,000  basis  of  what  he  learned  later  as  plan  was  discontinued, 
on  this  contract,  but  we  were  using  to  the  Item  owing  International  Asked  if  display  advertisers 


having  preferred  generally  use  the  same  ad  in  the 
to  take  care  of,  morning  and  evening  editions,  Mr. 
isidered  opinion”  Tims  replied: 
on  had  continued  ‘They  change  them  often.  For 
have  gone  broke,  instance,  a  store  advertises  a  line 
inal  as  a  creditor  of  dresses  in  the  morning  paper. 

The  impact  of  that  ad  in  the  T-P 
Y.  News  terrific  and  by  2  p.m.  that  day 

asked  *  about  an  ‘he  Store  may  be  sold  out  of  those 
er  which  carriers  ^  ‘bey  would  want  to 

"yune  and  Sel  if''"*!,*®  **'* 

■k  Sunday  News.  ^*^*®*- 

i  the  publishing  “Wha‘  would  be  the  effect  on 
offered  no  objec-  ‘b«  company’s  operations  if  the 
selling  the  Sun-  forced  combinations  (unit  rates) 
d  been  done  pre-  procedure  was  abandoned?”  Mr. 
:rs  for  the  Item.  Leonard  asked, 
erely  said  it  was  “That’s  a  difficult  question,”  the 
ndors  to  do  the  witness  said,  “but  profits  would 
tern  vendors  had  be  impaired.  There  is  a  great 
mortality  in  general  newspaper 
my  written  con-  advertising.  Advertisers  do  not 
r.  Leonard.  keep  their  ads  in  the  papers  long 

knowledge,”  said  enough.  On  radio  networks,  for 
the  witness.  example,  advertisers  must  go  on 

Mr.  Leonard  asked  whether  it  for  13  programs. 

lat  on  March  1,  “if  we  had  not  announced  our 
iny  increased  the  unit  rate  when  we  did,  1  believe 
vertising  rate  for  we  would  have  had  to  increase 
line  and  for  the  the  single  rate  for  the  Times-Pic- 
3Ut  not  for  the  ayune.  With  the  unit  rate,  we  can 
give  ad  coverage  that  enables  ad- 
this  was  true.  vertisers  to  come  into  the  New 

a  arrive  at  these  Orleans  market.” 
mard  inquired.  Mr.  Leonard  asked:  “In  your 
s  a  problem  sell-  opinion  the  Times-Picayune  unit 
tisements  in  the  idea  is  not  uniqueT’ 

1,”  Mr.  Tims  re-  Mr.  Tims  answered:  “No,  I 
look  upon  it  as  an  accepted  trade 
that  under  pre-  practice.” 

*  Jr  1  Circulation  Rivalry 

ublished  approxi-  ^  xx,  ^  ■ 

volume  of  retail  Coleman,  circulation 

ng,  but  last  year  was  questioned  about 

1  nearly  twice  as  practices.  He  described 

lay  adwrtising  as  by  vendors  and 

said  the  “pressure”  for  Item  sales 
Y  knowledge,”  he  was  stepped  up  after  David  Stem 
IS  the  Time's-Pic-  bought  the  paper.  This  led  to  re- 
^  made  increases  prisals,  he  admitted,  but  an  order 
ertising  rate  more  forbidding  T-P  vendors  to  sell  the 
yggr  Item  was  rescinded  “after  he  real- 

rice  Going  Up  vendors  were  being  hurt.” 

ve  a  situation  in  Z"®  f*"'®’  b®  the  Item 
♦Kot  would  not  allow  its  vendors  to 

n.  mJ  Ln!  handle  the  New  \'ork  News.  The 
on  top  of  the^re-  '““®''’  be  added,  preferred  that 
^  T-P  dealers  handle  the  News  be- 

J  other  publishing  ^  feared  a  loss  of  sal«  if 

different  methods  "old  in  conjunction  with  the  Sun- 
retail  rates.  In  Item. 

Ided,  rates  are  de-  ‘Veiled  Threats’  Denied 

total  amount  of  Aubrey  F.  Murray,  advertising 
an  advertiser.  An  director,  testified  that  the  unit  rate 
ipends  $400,000  or  plan  was  “well  received.”  He  de¬ 
pace  in  the  Louis-  nied  ever  having  advised  local  mer- 
23  cents  and  in  chants  to  stay  out  of  the  Item.  He 
irnal  for  19  cents,  also  said  it  never  was  in  anybody’s 
mind  to  “squeeze”  the  Item  out  of 
to  use^  both  you  gny  general  advertising. 

7  cents,  Mr.  Tims  re-entry  of  thi 

remarked  that  an  “®'",  ‘b«  b®'f 

vith  a  considerable  infringement  on  a 

.  cQm,.  ac  a  fr>r4-A4t  franchise  held  exclusively  by  the 
I  same  as  a  forced  Company?”  the 

1  that  before  1946,  Government  asked, 

lount  was  allowed  The  answer  was  in  the  negative, 

irtisement  in  the  At  the  conclusion  of  the  depo- 

was  picked  up  sition  hearing.  Government  coun- 

States,  since  there  sel  said  he  would  ask  the  court  to 
ition  expense.  The  set  a  date  for  a  hearing  on  an  ap- 
itinued.  plication  for  a  temporary  injunc- 

lisplay  advertisers  tion. 
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Never  in  my  knowledge,”  he 


Newsprint  Price  Going  Up 
Now  we  have  a  situation  in 


newsprint  is  going  up.”  (He  men¬ 
tioned  $4  a  ton  on  top  of  the  re¬ 


advertiser  who  spends  $400,000  or 


the  Courier  Journal  for  19  cents. 


“If  you  want  to  use  both  you 
can  do  so  for  27  cents,”  Mr.  Tims 
related. 

Mr.  Leonard  remarked  that  an 
“optional  rate  with  a  considerable 


Mr.  Tims  said  that  before  1946, 
a  one-cent  discount  was  allowed 


Times-Picayune  was  picked  up 
verbatim  in  the  States,  since  there 


Leader  Tells 
Role  of  Negro 
Press  in  U.  S. 

Chicago — Describing  the  Negro 
press  as  “the  voice  of  the  con¬ 
science  of  civilized  man,”  Dowdal 
Davis,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Call, 
president  of  the  American  Negro 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
said  such  a  press  is  necessary  in 
this  country. 

He  spoke  here  before  a  Negro 
public  relations  clinic,  sponsored 
by  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 

Cites  Racial  Problems 

Mr.  Davis  said  racial  relations 
is  a  term  loosely  used  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  “Racial  relations,  as  defined 
by  most  Americans,  is  a  hoopskirt 
term — it  covers  everything  and 
touches  nothing,”  he  remarked. 
“We  have  got  to  accept  this  fact, 
that  these  problems  (racial  dis¬ 
crimination)  won’t  work  them¬ 
selves  out  unless  we  work  them 
out  ourselves.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  have  the  Negro 
press.” 

He  urged  the  American  press 
as  a  whole,  together  with  radio, 
to  help  solve  the  problems  to 
which  the  Negro  press  is  dedicated 
in  raising  its  voice  in  protest.  “We 
are  looking  for  a  way  of  life  that 
will  provide  basic  security  and 
dignity  for  man,”  he  asserted. 

The  Negro  press  is  a  supple¬ 
mentary  press,  he  added,  explain¬ 
ing  it  is  essential  because  the  daily 
press  does  not,  as  a  general  rule, 
print  news  about  marriages  vaca¬ 
tions,  advancements,  etc.,  of  Ne¬ 
gro  people.  Granting  there  is  a 
place  for  Negro  newspapers,  Mr. 
Davis  also  admitted  ^the  Negro 
press  does  not  carry  the  same 
weight  and  reach  all  the  people 
who  need  to  understand  racial 
problems. 

Decries  Weasel  Words 

Negro  newspapers,  he  said,  must 
accept  the  responsibility  that 
“weasel  words  will  no  longer  hold 
water.”  He  commented  on  the 
phrase  “American  way  of  life,” 
stating  it  is  glibly  used  in  describ¬ 
ing  American  democracy. 

“We  ought  to  stop  and  analyze 
what  part  of  this  way  of  life  we 
want  to  save,”  he  declared.  “The 
world  is  being  very  critical  of  the 
United  States.  Our  audience 
hasn't  yet  walked  out  on  us,  but  it 
knows  we  have  missed  our  cues.” 

Negro  newspapers,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  all  other  media  that  in¬ 
fluence  public  opinion,  must  help 
^int  the  way  to  a  redefinition  of 
“our  way  of  life,”  Mr.  Davis  as¬ 
serted. 

Speaking  for  NBC,  William 
Brooks,  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
public  relations,  said  radio  gets 
nwre  criticism  from  minority 
groups  than  do  newspapers.  “Per¬ 
haps  this  is  because  we  are  li¬ 
censed  by  the  government,”  he 
observed. 

He  told  how  NBC’s  continuity 
acceptance  department  constantly 


seeks  to  screen  out  objectionable 
material  from  the  standpoint  of  all 
kinds  of  radio  listeners.  “We  elim¬ 
inate  a  lot  of  border  line  mater¬ 
ial,”  he  said,  describing  some  of 
the  “blue  pencil  specials”  relating 
to  the  Negro  race. 

Mr.  Brooks  also  outlined  some 
of  the  recent  “positive  steps” 
taken  by  NBC  to  provide  more 
job  opportunities  for  qualified  Ne¬ 
groes. 

■ 

Truman  Claims 
No  Paper  Told 
His  Troop  Policy 

Washington  —  In  what  was 
taken  by  correspondents  as  a 
blanket  Indictment  of  the  press  of 
the  United  States,  President  Tru¬ 
man  complained  to  his  Thursday 
news  conference  that  no  newspa¬ 
per  had  reported  his  statement 
last  week  that  he  would  consult 
Congress  on  foreign  policy  involv¬ 
ing  the  sending  of  troops  overseas. 

(Only  24  hours  before  the  par¬ 
ley,  Senator  Kenneth  Wherry  had 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  a  reprint  of  James  E.  Warner’s 
story  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  Dewey  L.  Fleming’s 
article  in  the  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun,  both  setting  out  the  com¬ 
ments  which  Mr.  Truman  charged 
had  been  ignored.) 

The  President  added  that  a  few 
weeks  ago  a  question  came  up 
about  atomic  energy  and  its  use 
for  national  defense  and  that  his 
answer  was  badly  garbled  and 
created  an  argument  that  was  en¬ 
tirely  unnecessary.  He  would  ap¬ 
preciate  it  most  highly  if  the  facts 
as  he  states  them  are  carried  to 
the  public  during  the  emergency, 
he  told  the  correspondents. 

He  was  not  scolding  the  report¬ 
ers,  wasn’t  concerned  about  edi¬ 
torial  comment,  but  the  facts 
should  be  correctly  reported  in 
the  news  pages,  he  made  it  em¬ 
phatic. 

A  newsman  wanted  to  know 
exactly  what  statement  wasn’t 
quoted,  then  answered  his  own 
inquiry  by  asserting  that  he  had 
published  the  comments  on  which 
the  President’s  complaint  was 
based.  Another  reporter  followed 
by  informing  the  President  that 
his  paper  not  only  referred  to  the 
comments  but  also  telephoned  for 
permission  to  quote  directly.  That 
permission  was  not  forthcoming; 
Furthermore.  Mr.  Truman  said, 
would  not  be. 

Asked  in  what  manner  his  state¬ 
ment  on  atomic  energy  was  gar¬ 
bled,  the  President  said  he  would 
only  refer  the  reporters  to  a  mag¬ 
azine  story  (New  Yorker)  which, 
in  his  opinion,  accurately  reported 
the  incident. 


7c  in  San  Diego 

San  Diego — The  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune  has  advanced  its 
street  sale  price  from  5c  to  7c. 
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Big  'E'  Copy 
Sells  Store's 
Personality 

By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco  —  Transition  of 
the  Emporium  advertising  here 
was  marked  by  use  of  a  doubled 
volume  of  copy  in  print  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  highly  personalized  “Big 
E,”  it  is  revealed  by  Henry  Alex¬ 
ander,  advertising  manager  of  the 
large  department  store. 

As  a  result,  the  Emporium  used 
3,100,000  lines  of  copy  in  news¬ 
print  during  1950,  approximately 
twice  that  of  1947.  And  194H 
was  but  little  above  the  preceding 
year.  Editor  &  Publisher  learned. 

Use  of  the  large,  italicized  “E” 
in  printed  messages  was  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  “personaliz¬ 
ing”  program  of  the  store,  Mr. 
Alexander  reported.  The  printed 
impact  has  been  somewhat  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  National  Public 
Relations  Association’s  Award 
for  the  Emporium’s  radio  pro¬ 
gram,  “Parade  of  Nations,”  but 
the  store’s  radio  hour  will  be  dis¬ 
continued  this  month-end,  he  dis¬ 
closed. 

Advertising  to  Sell 

Speaking  before  the  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Managers’ 
Association  northern  unit  here 
Jan.  12,  Mr.  Alexander  side¬ 
stepped  quizzing  on  preferences 
for  morning  or  afternoon  news¬ 
papers.  Instead  he  stressed  the 
approximate  equality  of  distri¬ 
bution  between  the  two,  aside 
from  Sunday  editions  which  are 
“important  for  continuity.” 

“We  advertise  only  in  daily 
newspapers  and  in  the  shopping 
news,”  he  reported,  in  describing 
the  newspaper  phase  of  Emporium 
advertising.  And  while  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  was  equally  difficult  to  pin 
to  the  mat  on  the  question  of  the 
comparative  value  of  newspapers 
and  other  media,  the  linage  fig¬ 
ures  may  be  said  to  reflect  his 
thinking — for  he  entered  the  Em¬ 
porium  as  advertising  manager  in 
October,  1948. 

“All  advertising  should  be  ad¬ 
vertising  to  sell,”  he  stressed. 

“Copy  developing  a  store’s  per¬ 
sonality  is  something  you  can 
take  home  to  your  merchants,” 
Mr.  Alexander  told  the  admen. 
“When  you  start  developing  the 
personality  of  a  store,  you  first 
find  its  true  personality.  When 
that  is  found,  use  every  device  to 
evolve  a  pleasing  character.  Then, 
in  advertising  carried  day  by  day, 
you  bring  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  store’s  clientele.” 

Emphasis  on  T’ 

The  Emporium’s  analysis 
showed  that  the  store  was  dis¬ 
liked  because  it  was  too  big  and 
impersonal.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
also  was  liked  because  of  its  big¬ 
ness — as  well  as  for  location  and 
completeness,  Mr.  Alexander  re¬ 
ported. 

“The  result  was  a  decision  to 


enhance  this  bigness  and  to  make 
the  store  more  pleasing.  As  the 
analysis  also  brought  out  that  the 
store  was  regarded  as  ‘hard  to 
shop,’  we  developed  Market  Street 
floor  selling,  making  it  easy  to 
shop. 

“The  Emporium  also  is  a  local 
store — and  we  try  to  be  local 
without  talking  about  it.  To  en¬ 
hance  the  local  store  aspect,  we 
developed  the  ‘Parade  of  Nations,’ 
as  San  Francisco  has  many  dif¬ 
ferent  national  groups.” 

AdverUsing  also  was  used  to 
show  the  advantages  of  the  store’s 
location — in  the  hEart  of  San 
Francisco.  Thus  the  “Big  E”  in 
italics  came  to  represent,  in 
repeated  advertising,  ‘plEasing’ 
‘Easy’  and  ‘hEart’  as  well  as  the 
store  itself. 

While  the  Emporium  trend  has 
been  toward  the  printed  word, 
and  definitely,  Mr.  Alexander  re¬ 
fused  to  forecast  the  future.  But 
his  beginning  is  grounded  in  news¬ 
papers — he  start^  his  career  with 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
in  1930.  Then  came  Fairchild 
Publications,  the  Institute  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  as  account  executive, 
the  war  and  Armored  Corps  ser¬ 
vice.  He  became  copy  chief  at 
Emporium-Capwell,  Oakland. 

■ 

Circulation  Income 
Seen  More  Essential 

Boston — There  is  no  more  im¬ 
portant  job  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  today  than  that  of  circulation 
manager,  James  B.  Shyrock,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulation,  told  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Association  of  Circulation 
Managers  here  Jan.  17. 

The  more  industry  goes  into  de¬ 
fense  production  the  less  of  its 
own  normal  products  will  it  have 
to  sell  and  advertise,  he  said.  By 
so  much  more  will  the  importance 
of  the  circulation  manager  in¬ 
crease.  The  newspaper  industry 
may  also  be  on  the  verge  of  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation  and  again  the 
circulation  department  may  have 
to,  as  it  virtually  did  during  World 
War  II,  keep  its  paper  solvent. 

The  entire  increased  cost  of 
newspaper  publication  during  the 
last  10  years  has  been  met  by 
increased  circulation  revenue,  Mr. 
Shyrock  said. 

Hilding  C.  Peterson,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette, 
was  elected  president.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  are:  Frank  J.  Heinhich, 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  first 
vicepresident;  George  F.  Clark, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  second 
vicepresident,  and  Guy  W.  Merse- 
rcau,  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
secretary-treasurer. 

■ 

John  L.  Davis  Dies 

John  L.  Davis,  65,  former  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  sales  for  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  died 
Jan.  16  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn. 
Having  recently  retired,  Mr.  Davis 
was  retained  in  a  consulting  ca¬ 
pacity  to  the  Linotype  factory  as 
a  staff  engineer. 
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Mrs.  MacArthur  Pays 
Tribute  to  'Rozie' 

Tokyo — Mrs.  Douglas  MacAr¬ 
thur  paid  her  personal  tribute  to 
“Rozie” — Charles  Rosecrans,  INP 
photographer — in  a  ceremony  here 
Jan.  17.  The  General’s  wife  said 
she  knew  and  admired  the  camera¬ 
man  who  died  in  a  plane  crash 
last  Fall  when  he  was  enroute 
to  the  Korean  war  front. 

Mrs.  MacArthur  presented  to 
Howard  Handleman,  INS  chief 
here,  the  Achievement  Award  of 
U.  S.  Camera  bestowed  posthu¬ 
mously  on  Mr.  Rosecrans.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  medallion  and  $1,000 
check,  which  will  be  sent  to  his 
widow. 

Miss  Iva  Cook,  society  editor 
of  the  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star  for 
35  years,  Jan.  10.  Miss  Cook 
was  honored  on  Jan.  11,  1950, 
when  the  city  of  Anniston  cele¬ 
brated  “Iva  Cook  Day.”  Her 
brother,  Paul  Cook,  is  an  editori¬ 
al  writer  for  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Enterprise. 

Woodruff  M.  Vance,  73,  po¬ 
litical  writer  for  the  Morristown 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Record  since  1923 
and  before  then  with  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News,  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun  and  a  former  city  editor  of 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer,  Jan.  11. 

Albert  A.  Pashby,  57,  a  news¬ 
man  with  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item 
for  33  years  and  city  editor  from 
1921  to  1940,  Jan.  12.  He  for¬ 
merly  worked  for  the  Lynn  Tele¬ 
gram  and  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Post. 

Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Hart,  90, 
former  travel  writer  for  the  Man¬ 
cie  (Ind.)  Star  and  the  Mancie 
Indiana  Press,  Jan.  16. 

Thomas  F.  CXark,  Sr.,  70,  re¬ 
tired  president  of  the  Thomas  F, 
Clark  Co.,  Inc.,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives,  at  Man- 
hasset,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  16.  Mr.  Clark 
began  as  an  office  boy  with  the 
American  Press  Association  and 
later  became  an  executive  there. 
For  a  time  he  was  in  the  sports 
department  of  the  old  New  York 
Evening  Mail.  His  son,  Thomas 
F.,  Jr.,  is  his  successor  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  his  firm. 

Harry  B.  Darby,  74,  publisher 
of  the  Owatonna  (Minn.)  Daily 
Peoples  Press,  recently.  Mr. 
Darby  had  spent  60  years  on  the 
newspaper  founded  in  1874  by 
his  father,  Benjamin  E.  Darby. 
His  son,  Benjamin  E.  Darby, 
2nd,  is  general  manager  of  the 
paper. 

Charles  William  Goddard,  71, 
newspaper  and  scenario  writer,  at 
his  winter  home  in  Miami,  Fla., 
Jan.  11.  He  had  been  a  writer  for 
the  American  Weekly  for  the  last 
27  years.  Mr.  Goddard  began 
on  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post  and 
was  on  the  New  York  Sunday 
American  from  1904  to  1918. 
He  wrote  many  screen  serials,  in- 
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eluding  the  early  “Perils  of 
Pauline.” 

Joseph  L.  Strauss,  79,  former 
Chicago  and  Buffalo  newspaper¬ 
man  and  part  owner  of  Colum¬ 
bian  Colortype  Co.,  Chicago,  Jan. 
13,  in  Miami,  Fla.,  of  injuries 
suffered  in  an  auto  accident.  He 
began  newspaper  work  on  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Express,  later 
working  on  the  old  Chicago  Dis¬ 
patch,  old  Chicago  Inter-Ocean 
and  the  old  Chicago  Times,  of 
which  he  was  sports  editor.  With 


Adolph  Schmidt,  he  formed  the 
Columbian  Colortype  Co.,  which 
pioneered  in  color  process  print¬ 
ing. 

George  Russell  Reed,  Jr., 
who  as  head  of  the  former  firm 
of  George  Russell  Reed,  Jr.  Co., 
sold  newspaper  supplies  in  San 
Francisco  for  years,  Jan.  8.  Mr. 
Reed,  Jr.,  developed  the  supplies 
business  and  his  brother,  C.  M. 
(Tod)  Reed,  organized  the  ink 
business  of  a  pioneer  organization 
into  the  California  Ink  Co. 


Classified  Section 


A  Country-Wide  Advertising  Exchange 
TO  BUY:  Equipment,  Plants,  Properties 
TO  HIRE:  Qualified  Help  in  all  departments 
TO  SECURE:  Positions  all  departments,  any  state. 
RATE  GUIDE— Coruecufioe  Insertions. 


8ITTTAT10N8  WAIfTBD 
Iniertiona  IJ—  Bate 

1  $.M 

3  and  OTcr  .40 

ConMcatiTe  Inaertlona  brinv  beat 
reanlta. 

Adraace  Paraaent  Beqnaatad 


AIX  OTHBK  CLASeinOATIONI 
Inaertloaa  Llaa  Bate 


4  and  orrer  .80 

(Lower  20  and  62  week  ratea 
obtainable  npon  appUcaUon). 
Cbartre  ada  accepted  from  leeos- 
nized  companlea. 


ADVEBTIsnta  AOENCIES  ebarged  at  our  National  Olassllled  rata 
leas  commisaion.  (Inquire  for  ratea.) 


(^unt  SO  anita  per  line  (Box  wording  takea  27  unite).  No  abbrerlationa. 
Add  ISc  for  Box  service — Replies  mailed  daily.  Box  holders’  identities 
held  in  strictest  confidence. 


Editor  &  Publither  reserves  the  right  to  edit  atl  copy. 


DEADLINE  WEDNESDAY  at  2  P.M. 

(After  Last  Mail) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


_ Newspaper  Brokers 

WiRlTE  FOR  LATEST  LIST  of  nevr 
p^er  Properties  for  Sale.  NAT 
BROS.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


Publkadons — Wanted 


WASHINGTON,  D.  0.,  newsman  wifl 
par  cash  for  southern  daily,  6.000  to 
10,000  circulation,  preferably  Gulf  or 
Atlantic  coastal  area.  Box  7110.  M- 

tor  and  Publisher. _ 

-SMALL  CITY  DAILY 
OR  working  interest  in  same  with  op¬ 
portunity  earn  ownership  wanted  Ij 
successful  weekly  publisher;  13  yean' 
experience  editorial,  advertising,  dti- 
lies;  6  years  'weekly  management. 
Prefer  New  England,  New  York.  Boi 
7178,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Cartoons — Features 


PROM  McMINNYILLE,  Oregon  to 
Conshohocken,  Pennsylvania,  editon 
are  using  our  editorial  cartooa  fei- 
ture.  Would  you  like  saini>lest  Mid¬ 
west  Syndicate,  Box  583,  Wheaton,  HL 


Promotion  Services 


THINKING  OF  RAISING 
YOUR  WANT  AD  RATES...? 


IF  you're  thinking  about  higher 
Want  .Id  rates,  I’ll  he  happy  to  send 
you  absolutely  free  an  article  from 
the  eurrent  issue  of  Tested  Want  Ad 
Selling  Plans. 

IT’S  an  unusual  approach  to  the  proh- 
iem.  Many  suggestions  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  others.  I  believe  thst 
HOW  Classified  departments  handle 
rate  raises  now  has  national  impor 
tance,  so  I  want  you  to  have  this  ar¬ 
ticle.  No  obligation.  I  won’t  even 
enclose  a  sales  letter!  Write  me  to¬ 
day. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


_ Newspaper  Brokers 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Celebrating  our  BOTH  YEAR  without 
a  lapse  of  time  as  exclusive  newspa¬ 
per  brokers.  We  would  like  to  be  of 
service  to  yon,  the  publisher,  and  to 
you,  the  buyer. 

LEN  PEIGHNBR  AGENCY 
Box  192,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 
NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 

Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  8.  VAN  BENTHUY8EN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
CALIFORNIA  DAILIEiS,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  8570  Prances  Avenue 

_ Venice,  California _ 

MIDWEST  PAPERS:  Bailey-Krehbiel 
Service.  Successors  to  Clyde  H.  Knox, 
218-19  Journal  Bldg.,  Salina,  Kansas. 

For  any  size  paper  contact 
ODETT  &  ODE’TT,  Brokers 
Publishers  for  Many  Years 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
CKJNPIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Oo.,  Ventura,  California 
DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES — Mountain 
States,  Midwest,  Southwest.  Ray  E. 
Mohler  &  Associates,  312  Boston 

Bldg.,  Denver,  Colorado. _ 

TO  BUY  or  sell  a  newspaper  or  Job 
plant  in  the  Southwest  contact  James 
T.  Jackson,  Pauls  Valley,  Okla. 
WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Raymond  Campbell 
ALEXANDER  HAAGEN,  INC. 
4101  West  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

ESTABLISHED  NEWSPAPERS 
with  profitable  records  on  fair  terms 
J.  R.  GABBERT 
3937  Orange  St..  Riverside,  Cal. 


•trk  We  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
sales  as  in  satisfaction.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes.  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
5,  Calif. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  for  Sale 

FLORIDA  Job  shop  in  fast  growing 
suburban  section  of  large  Florida 
city.  Community  has  good  business 
district,  wants  weekly  newspaper. 
$8,000  cash  reqnired.  For  details 
write  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  66, 
Melbourne,  Fla. 


ALABAMA  WEEKLY— in  fast  grow¬ 
ing  northern  Alabama — Decatur  dis¬ 
trict.  Circulation  3,700  last  national 
audit.  New  machinery  and  equipment 
recently  added.  Long  term  contract 
assures  plenty  of  newsprint.  County 
seat.  Box  7156,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUY  UN  A  RISING  MARKET: 
REiSERVE  officer  must  sell  quickly. 
Fine  progressive  southeast  weekly, 
$25,000  gross.  Can  have  for  $18,000, 
or  cash  settlement.  Box  7155,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CENTRAL  Florida  exclusive  county 
seat  weekly,  1950  gross  $22,000. 
Priced  at  $‘21,000  with  $14,000  down. 
Box  7076,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD  WINNING  tabloid  weekly 
(not  country  type)  in  resort  village 
of  3,315  near  Southeastern  coast  city. 
Net  $5,500  in  1950.  Could  make  more 
with  shop  and  job  work  and  working 
city  for  ads.  -As  it  is,  good  life  for 
editor  tired  daily  grind.  Most  people 
here  hunt  deer  and  fish.  $6,000.  Box 
7187,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BI-MONTHLY  paper,  Westchester, 
N.  Y.  Established  5  years.  Excellent 
eireul.ition  and  advertising  results. 
Owner  has  other  interests.  Box  7213, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OREGON 

GROSS  near  $24,000  year.  Circulation 
1,200.  Ideal  coast  town.  Well 
equipped.  Asking  $15,000  with  good 
terms  to  right  party.  Jack  L.  Stoll  & 
Associates,  4968  Melrose  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  27,  California. 


HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
Daily  News  Tower  Miami  32,  Fll- 


SMALL  DAILY  PUBLISHERS  • 
BRIGHT,  attractive,  newsy  papsM 
win  readers  and  adverti.sers.  Now  yos  j 
can  hire  highly-skilled  editorial  con¬ 
sultant  to  make  your  paper  a  winner-  j. 
Send  me  each  issue.  I’ll  return  it  J 
with  suggestions  for  better  makenp  f 
with  your  present  type;  leads  for 
stories  and  features;  helpful  criticism  ' 
for  all  departments.  Moderate  rates, 
adjusted  to  circulation.  Box  7201, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Personals 

WANTED  to  know  whereabouts  of 
Robert  (Bob)  Metsker,  formerly  ao- 
vertising  salesman  on  newspapers  in 
I>ouisiana.  Alabama  and  Oklahorai. 
Box  7210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Press  Engineerg 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  O'ffset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  preiiei 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  *- 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTOM 

Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Ciuf; 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  natiss- 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626  —  31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1.  N.T- 
STillwell  6-0098  0099 
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announcements 


CROSS  FILES 
NEWSPAPER  preises  dismantled  and 
•rected  Anywhere  in  United  Statea  or 
Canada.  Specialising  in  Duplex  eqnlp- 

**”oall — Walter  E.  Hamlin — ^Write 
ill  Marion  Bldg.,  OlcTeland  13,  Ohio 
CHerry  1-3305— TEllowstone  2-44A5 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Bold 
Erecting  and  Rebuilding 
975  North  Church  Street 
Rockford  Illinoia 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room 

TYPESEHING  MACHINES 

2  MODEL  02  INTERTTPE3  $13097, 
$16607,  with  qnsdders,  saws, 
electric  pots,  AO  Motors,  and  10 
extra  lower  splits,  and  12  fonts 
of  modern  2  letter  display  mats. 
Model  F2/2  INTERTYPE  $13376 
Model  31  LINOTYPE  $52650 
Model  22  LINOTYPE  $39443 
Model  8  LINOTYPE  $37471 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
500  Fifth  Ave.— N.  Y.  18 
BRyant  9-1132 

FOR  SALE:  Late  Model  8  Linotypes, 
Model  21  Display  Linotype  with  23 
split  magazines.  Model  C  Intertypes 
with  and  without  quadders.  Model  B 
intertyiM'.  Immediate  Delivery.  Print- 
craft  Representatives,  277  Broadway, 
New  York  7,  N.  Y. _ 

MODEL  14  LINOTYPE  $35191, 
8INOLE  KEYBOARD.  Gas  Pot  with 
Margach  Feed,  AC  Motor,  3  Molds  In 
4  Mold  Disk,  3  Main  Magazines  (2 
ire  new),  34  Channel  Wide  Auxiliary 
Magazine.  Good  condition.  Can  be 
seen  in  operation.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately  at  $3,500. 

MONOTYPE  COMBINATION  MATE¬ 
RIAL  AND  TYPE  CASTER  $A-8155. 
Oas  Pot.  DO  Motor.  2,  4,  6,  and  12 
pt.  Strip  Material  Molds.  10,  12,  14, 
18.  24,  30,  and  36  pt.  Type  Molds. 
4  Pump  Bodies  with  Pistons.  Good 
condition.  Can  be  seen  operating. 
Available  now  at  $1,500. 

ALAN  DIETOH 
71  Queensboro  Road 
ROCHESTER  9,  N.  Y. 

MODEL  26  LINOTYPE — $39510.  Gas 
pot,  feeder.  4  molds,  AC  220-Tolt  mo- 
tor._  2  fonts  mats  18  and  24  pt.  Bo- 
doni.  Can  be  seen  in  operation  daily. 
Available  about  Mar.  15.  The  Com¬ 
mercial-News.  Danville.  Illinois. 


AVAILABLE  standard  newsprint,  all 
sizes.  S.  B.  Behrens,  115  Onderdonk 
Are.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Ever¬ 
green  6  0505.  One  of  New  York’s 
largest  converters  of  newsprint. _ 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls— 
•beets.  All  sixes.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Box  7062,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPRINT 

ORIGINAL  MILL 
SHIPMENTS 
PROMPT  DELIVERIES 
Spot  and  long-term  commitments. 
Box  7061,  Editor  h  Publisher 
CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
•hipment,  any  size  rolls,  carload  lota 
at  attractive  prices.  January  ship¬ 
ment  and  continuous  bookings.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Canadian  Newsprint 
Supply  Co.,  Alfred  Horn,  370  Lexing¬ 
ton  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Tel: 
ORegon  9-3870. 

NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 

For  production  only. 

Pgi-SS  TIME.  COMPOSITION  AND 
efficient  mailing  AND  LIST 

maintenance. 

8  to  32  Page  tabloids  desired. 
K^sonably  priced.  New  York  City. 
BOX  7217.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Photo  Engraving 


PHOTO 

ENGRAVING 

EQUIPMENT 

ZINC  AND  MAGN’ESIUM 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Olark  St. 

New  York  Chicago 


Press  Room 


GOSS  3  DECK — 12-24  Page  Capacity 
Singlewidth;  23  9/16"  cat  off:  A.  O. 
Drive;  with  complete  Stereo. 

GOSS  4  DECK — 18-36  Page  Capacity 
Singlewidth;  21%"  cut  off;  Roverai- 
ble  couple  on  top  for  Color:  A.  0. 
Drive;  wfth  complete  Stereo. 

HOE  3  UNIT — 24-48  Page  Capacity, 
end  feed;  22 %"  cut  off;  A.  C.  Drive; 
Pony  Antoplate. 

HOE  Z-TYPB  Units — 32-64  Page 
Capacity;  23  9/16"  cut  off;  Roller 
Bearings,  Steel  Cylinders — Substrue- 
tnre.  Reels,  Tensions,  Motor  Drive. 

GDSS  4  Deck — 32-64  Pago  Capacity; 
21)4"  cut  off;  equipped  with  compen- 
satora  for  Color  Comica,  or  all  black; 
A.  0.  Drive;  complete  Stereo. 

GOSS  4  Deck — 32-64  Page  Capacity; 
22 %"  cut  off;  used  as  comic  press, 
or  all  black;  motor  drive;  complete 
Stereo. 

SCOTT — 'Modern  Multi-Units — 32-64 
Page  Capacity  22 %"  cut  off;  Steel 
Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings;  Substruc¬ 
ture;  Reels;  A.  0.  or  D.  O.  Motor 
Drives:  unequalled  color  flexibility, 
and  printing  quality. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Stereotype 


HOE  Plate  Finiaher 
HOE  Casting  Box 
STEREOTYPE  Metal  Furnace 
22 H"  cutoff 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

11  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NEW  Hall  Newspaper  Form  Tables, 
and  Aluminum  light-weight  Stereo. 
Chases.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  Inc., 
120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 

2  HOE  MONORAIL 

Saws  and  Trimmers. 
GOSS  AND  HOE  8  column 

flat  casting  boxes. 
STANDARD  AND  TABLOID 

Stereotype  chases. 
KEMP  Immersion  re-melt  furnace 
with  bottom  pour-off  spout. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York  18,  New  York 
Phone  BRyant  9-1132 


SACRIFICE' 


TWIN  Wood  Jr.  .Autoplates,  22)4" 
cut  off  complete  with  pumps,  8  ton 
pot  including  Wood  Autoshaver  AC 
motors  and  electric  control  panel 
board.  Excellent  condition.  Bargain 
Price  $6,000.00,  F.  O.  B.,  N.  Y.  C. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  Prin+craft  Representatives 


500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18.  New  York 
Phone  BRyant  9-1132 

FOR  SALE:  24-Page  Hoe  Web 
Newspaper  Press,  two  plates  wide, 
23  9/16"  sheet  cut.  With  complete 
stereotype  equipment  and  A.  0.  mo¬ 
tors.  Ready  prompt  shipment.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stamford. 
Connecticut. 

HOE  AND  DUPLEX  3  and  4  unit 
presses,  rolls  on  each  end,  22M"  cut¬ 
off,  now  available,  will  sell  unit  from 
either  press. 

GEORGE  0.  OXFORD 
Boise  Idaho 

DUPLEX,  GOSS,  HOE  newspaper 
presses — from  8  pages  to  96  pages. 
Contact  Newspaper  Division,  'rnmer 
Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630  Payne 
Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  Branches: 
Chicago  and  Detroit. 

MULTILITHS  and  Davidson  Offset 
presses  completely  rebuilt  and  sold 
with  a  one  year  guarantee;  we  deliver 
and  install  upon  request.  All  model 
machines  available  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery.  MAILING  MACHINES,  INC., 
1911  Pine  Street,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24-Page  two-to- 
one  model  available  February  15th, 
AC  moter  drive. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Boise  Idaho 


CUTLER-HAMMER,  two-motor  full 
automatic  newipaper  press  drives  and 
control  panels,  220  volt,  8  phase,  60 
cycle  AO.  Complete  with  resistors  and 
push  button  atstiona : 

One  75/7%  H.P.  crosihead  type, 
will  drive  3  or  4  nnitt  at  moderate 
speed. 

One  40/3  H.P.  faceplate  type.  Will 
power  4  decks  single  width,  quad  or 
16^age  tnbnlar,  press. 

USED,  aervleeable,  recently  with¬ 
drawn  from  aerviee,  reasonably  priced, 
immediately  available. 

The  Eastern  Color  Printing  Co. 

Waterbnry  20,  Conn. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  4-Psge  deck 
two-to-one  model.  now  available. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 


277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALK 

Hoe  full  page  Dry  Mat  Roller.  Box 
7204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted  to  Boy 


WANTED 
COMPI.ETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

BRyant  9-1132 


NEEDED:  Small  Rotary  Press  with 
or  without  stereotype  equipment. 
22)4"  cut-off.  Call  or  Wire  collect. 
American  Printing  Machinery  Co.,  88 
Gold  St.,  New  York  City.  REctor 
2-2283. 


WANTED  NOW:  Elrods,  Ludlows, 
Model  8  and  14  Linotypes.  Write, 
call  or  wire  for  quick  cash  deal. 
American  Printing  Machinery  Co..  88 
Gold  St.,  New  York  City.  RE-2-2283. 


GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide).  13)4  inch  printing  diameter, 
21)4  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  fall  details  and  pricei.  Box  104i3, 
Editor  A  Pnbllsher. 

WANTED — MODEL  AB  Dnplex  Press. 
State  price  and  serial  nnmoar. 

Sam  S.  Pnntolillo 
Maintenance  and  Repairs 
Dnplex  and  Goss  Fist  Bed  Presses 
Dismantling  Moving  Erection 

311  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhnrat,  N.  J. 

WANTED — ELECTRIC  HOISTS  also 
cranes.  Mail  fnll  data — Meyer  Ja- 
witz,  1320  S.  Biscayne  Point  Rd., 
Miami  Beach  41,  Florida _ 

WANTED  Model  8  Linotype.  Send 
particnlsrs,  prices  to  Box  7101,  Edi- 
tor  i  Pnbliaher. _ 

WANTED  paper  rewinder  to  handle 
np  to  60  inch  rolls.  Box  7071,  Editor 
'A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ Admlnistranyc 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 

or  Assistant 
«  to  Publisher 

WITH  advertising  linage  prodnction 
record.  Attractive  tmall  N.  E.  city, 
six-day  circulation,  23,000  pins.  Give 
age,  military  status,  education,  exi>eri- 
once,  health  data,  character  referenoet 
first  letter.  Negotiations  confidential. 
Box  70M,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Farm  and 
purebred  livestock  magazine,  leader 
in  its  field,  needs  man  with  all-around 
small  magazine  experience.  Agricul¬ 
tural  background  essential,  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion  experience  helpfnl. 
Kea.sonable  salary  to  start,  good  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  promising  future.  Box 
7195,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  man  or  woman  as  assistant 
to  publisher  for  new  daily  TV  news¬ 
paper;  investment  necessary.  Box 
7180,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AFTERNOON  daily  will  have  opening 
about  Feb.  15  for  general  ledger  book¬ 
keeper  with  newspaper  experience  who 
is  also  capable  in  oflice  management 
detail.  Give  references,  experience, 
age,  family  status,  reason  for  wanting 
change.  Permanent  job,  pleasant  cli¬ 
mate.  Box  7220,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Clrcnlation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  plen- 
ty  of  know-how  wanted  by  powing 
evening  daily  of  over  40,000.  Eastern 
metropolitan  field.  Excellent  position 
with  future  for  real  builder.  Give 
background  and  salary  expected.  Box 
7165,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

WANTED  on  New  England  morning 
and  afternoon  paper  near  25,000  eir- 
cnlstion.  Give  experience,  age,  refer¬ 
ences,  expected  salary,  other  particu¬ 
lars.  Present  manager  leaving.  Box 
7132,  Editor  A  PnbTisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER: 

MORNING  and  Sunday  Publication. 
Working  week  37%  hours,  5  dajra. 
Give  Pull  Details  in  First  Letter,  in¬ 
cluding  Age,  Draft  Statna  and  Expect¬ 
ed  Salary.  Write  Box  7153,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

MAILBai: 

Man  with  Thorough  Knowledge  of 
Mail  Room  Operation,  to  Take  Over 
Foreman’s  Duties.  Morning  and  Sun¬ 
day  Publication.  Circulation  10,500. 
State  Age,  Experience,  Draft  Statna, 
Salary  Expected.  Write  Box  7154, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MAN- 
AGER  for  national  publications  with 
combined  circulations  exceeding  400,- 
000  located  in  East;  should  be  rapid 
correspondent:  military  background 
desirable;  an  exceptional  opportunity 
with  progressive  publishers;  give  fnll 
details,  including  salary  requirements. 
Box  7196,  Editor  A  Pablisher, 


EXPERIENCED  circulation  manager 
for  small  Southern  daily.  Give  ref¬ 
erences.  sge,  expected  salary.  Box 
7219,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  sales¬ 
man,  man  or  woman,  to  head  depart¬ 
ment  on  9,000  A.B.C.  daily.  Experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Box  7181,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


For  BOSTON  .  .  . 

IMPORTANT  hnsiness  newspaper  de¬ 
sires  stringer  who  has  knowledge  of 
advertising  and  contacts  with  local 
newspaper  executives;  mast  he  dili¬ 
gent  legman;  earnings  depend  on  abil¬ 
ity  to  produce  well-written  stories; 
free  lance  with  newspaper  background 
preferred.  Box  7214,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

And  for  LOS  ANGELES 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertisiiig 


POSITION  open  for  experienced  mnn  MAN  WITH  experience  both  on.  street 
on  Pennsylvania  daily.  Salary  t75.00  •'“‘’'"l  Preferably  incluo- 

per  week,  plus  a  bonus  of  6%  for  in-  >08  •"“‘e  on  smaU  to  .  medium  daily, 
creasing  active  accounts,  plus  10%  who  has  wnt^n  editorials  or  is  ready 
on  all  Sew  accounts.  Excellent  oppor-  *<>  d®  .  Sound  education,  broad 
tunity  in  department  of  three  ^n.  knowledge  of  nation  required.  Must 
Give  complete  details.  Box  7069,  Bdi-  know  what  editorial  P»8e  is  rtout. 
tor  &  Publisher.  Job  with  small  syndicate,  good  work- 

_  ing  conditions.  State  experience* 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  strong  ^‘‘‘kground.  salary,  when  available. 
ABC  weekly  in  fast  growing  terri-  Box  7140,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
tory.  30  miles  New  York  City.  Ex-  SPORTS  EDITOR.  Two  reporter-pho- 
perienced  sales,  layout.  Car  essential,  tosraphers  in  Southwest.  Excellent 
Permanent.  Box  7164,  Editor  tc  Pub-  salary.  Immediate  openings.  Box 

lisher.  7117,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

nTOT>i  Av  ATvirr.r»nTOT»To  GIRL  REPORTER  for  women’s  de- 

DISPLAY  ADVER-TISING  man  on  p„tment  in  Texas  city  of  100,000. 
daily  of  4,200  circulation  Good  pay.  or  more  experience 

News-Banner.  Bluffton,  Indiana.  Roger  „„  daily.  Reply  with 

Swaim,  publiBher. _  details,  indudins  references.  Box 

/\T»jpuT\7n  M  VI  j  j*  1  7176  KdUor  &  Publisher. 

OPENING  available  for  display  man*  - = - .  -  1 

ager  on  Pennsylvania  daily.  Must  PH()T()(tRAPHKR  — -  reporter  witli  j 
have  at  least  10  years*  experience,  knowledge  of  sports.  Should  have  car.  i 
GiTe  complete  information.  Box  7129*  Midwestern  college  town.  Box 

Editor  &  Publisher.  7192.  Editor  &  PubliKher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  who  Salesmen 

wants  to  be  publisher.  Must  spend  i 

about  5  years  as  salesman,  to  show  FOR  A  FEW  RIGHT  MEN 
business  building  ability.  We  are  Some  good  states  in  Midwest, 
growing  chain  dailies  and  weeklies*  South  &  Northwest  open  for  top- 
midwest.  Write  fully  telling  experi-  notch  men  already  traveling 
encps  selling  contracts,  special  pages,  for  responsible  firms  to  repre¬ 
events.  Salary  and  bonus.  Write  Box  sent  Community  Surveys  as  side 
7197,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1  line.  Years  of  successful  case 

_ _  '  histories  have  proved  our  pro- 

LOCAL  manager  or  top  salesman  with  brings  important  increased 

assistant  manager  capacity;  layout,  linage  and  educates  merchants 
copy,  contract  knowhow;  draft-exempt  shout  Why  and  How  to  advertise, 
preferred.  Twin  City  News-Record*  paper  nothing. 

Xeenah.  Wisconsin.  Liberal  bonuses  to  paper’s 

I  "i  ”  ?:  ch".,.' 

small  accounts.  State  experience,  ! 

draft  status  and  when  available  for  IMfCtianical 

mtervie-  "xpense.  Box  7218,^  tSSISTAXT  FOREMAN,  eompetei 

Editor  &  Publisher.  i  ...  ..  t  nnn  .u 


FOR  A  FEW  RIGHT  MEN 


OPENING  for  experienced  display  i 
advertising  salesman  on  leading,  north- ! 


Sherman  Oaka,  Calif. 

Mechanical 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


I  WOULD  LIKE 
TO  CHANGE  POSITIONS 


EXCELLENT  NEWSPAPER  AND 
BUSINESS  BACKGROUND 


I  am  presently  employed  as  tales- 
advertising  manager  for  a  nationally 
known  firm  with  top  reputation  in  re¬ 
tail  sales  promotions,  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  and  business  analysis  programs 
for  retail  stores. 

BEFORE  entering  the  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  field  I  owned  and 
published  two  large  and  successtn) 
semi-weekly  newspapers.  | 

I  have  a  good  and  well-rounded  ' 
newspaper  background.  This  includes  I 
reporting,  copy  writing,  space  sales-  , 
man,  editor,  and  feature  writing  that  : 
won  two  press  association  awards.  ! 

MY  age  is  38.  I  am  a  hard  worker,  ! 
in  good  health,  capable  of  handling  ' 
any  executive  position  in  the  news-  I 
paper  field  out  of  the  metropolitan  I 
area.  i 

AS  an  advertising  and  sales  execu¬ 
tive  I  can  assume  any  responsible  po-  | 
sition  for  manufacture,  retailer,  or 
new-spaper,  if  that  position  demands 
someone  to  train  or  supervise  a  sales 
or  advertising  staff,  write  copy  that 
sells,  or  be  able  to  sell. 

1  enjoy  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  my  present  employer.  If  I  am  able 
to  make  a  change  it  will  be  for  per¬ 
sonal  reasons.  Salary  in  five  figures. 

I  Will  go  anywhere. 


vTV  T>  VI-  u  P  ■  I  tSSISTAXT  FOREMAN,  competent  to 

Editor  &  Publisher.  i  „  niachinist  for  7,000  circnla- 

„  .  ■  i  lion  evening  paper  in  New  England. 

r.fllltinal  Open  Shop.  Permanent  position. 

COMBINATION  REPORTER  AND 

PHOTOGRAPHER  for  three  growing  *  "’’Pi"'''®.''-  - - - 

prize-winning  weeklies  in  metropolitan 

area  in  Milwaukee  County.  Excellent  "l-ANTED  IMMEDIATELY- — Combina- 
opportunity  for  ambitious  woman.  Box  I  '  floor  man  who  can  also  operate 


7127,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY-READER — Daily  newspaper  In 
western  United  States  is  in  need  of 


LOSS  COMET  press.  Hours  from  4 
II. m.  until  midnight,  but  top  pay,  ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions  and  op- 
ii'irtiinitv  for  advancement.  Must  be 


copy  reader  either  beginner  or  man  i  dcpcndahle  and  sober.  No  alcoholics 
with  experience.  Prefer  applicant  i  <"■  drifters.  THE  DAILY  RECORD, 
who  is  familiar  with  west  or  who  now  I  l>l'NX,  North  Carolina, 
resides  west  of  Mississippi.  Vacancy  | 


is  war  replacement  but  snccessful  ap¬ 
plicant  may  become  permanent  staff 
member.  Please  detail  education  and 
experience.  Box  7120,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  young  woman  prefcTS,  T"!  '’A'". 

®  u  uni,  piciciicu,  ((Hipped  shop  with  Robertson  Cam- 

Northern  N  '  O’-?.-  «ood  par.  good  conditions.  Write 


_ Photo-Engnivcrg _ 

FHOTO-ENGRAVER  for  afternoon 
daily,  20.000  circulation,  near  Chi- 
(-ago;  news  and  line  cuts  in  well- 
ciniippcd  shop  with  Robertson  Cam- 


M.bo  1  *  '  -a'  I  flclx'is  experience,  draft  and  fsm- 

Edit.?,-  PuWith  J  ’’ooi-nal.  Kankakee,  Illi- 


PHOTOGR.APHER.  Young  woman  I 
w-ith  technical  skill.  Fine  personality.  ' 
Splendid  opportunity  on  pictiire- 
conscions  Southern  daily.  Box  7170, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN  for  mod- 
ern  afternoon  daily,  20,000  circnla-  ] 
lion.  Permanent  job  for  capable  man, 
good  pay,  good  conditions.  Write  full 
details  experience,  age.  draft  and 
family  status.  Journal,  Kankakee, 
Illinois. 

rOPYREADER  for  fast  metropolitan 
morning  desk.  Must  have  five  years 
experience  on  newspaper  of  good 
standing.  Reply  with  full  details,  in- 


_ INSTRUmON _ 

_ Linotype-—  Printim _ 

Linntvne-Intertype  Instruction 
Ohio  Linotype  School 
Logan  18,  Ohio. 

Free  Booklet  and  Information 

WKITFRy  SERVICES 
_ LHernry  Agency _ 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY  Arti- 


elnding  references.  Job  now  open.  d®*;v  ^*i?i**’ 

Write  Box  7177,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40  St.  N.  Y. 
EXPERIENCED  copyreader  for  after- 

noon  daily  in  New  York  suburban  SmiATIfkiMR  WAMTirrk 

area.  Prefer  man  over  40  or  younger  I  4JA  I  UirN:»  WArvir.iy 

4-F.  Salary  commensurate  with  cx-  AdminictmHv* 

perienee.  Onpnrtnnitv  to  advance. 

Box  7200,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _  PUBLISHERS  ASSISTANT 

GEXER.AL  REPORTER — Experienced  20  YEAR.S  diversified  experience  in 
in  sports,  courthouse  features.  $65  w-eekly  and  daily  newspaper  and  mag- 
week  start.  Send  clippings,  data  sheet  azine  fields,  including  production,  ad- 
to  Managing  Editor,  Daily  Inter  Lake,  vertising,  editorial  and  administrative 


Kalispeil,  Montana. 


A  snccessfnl  future  for  yon  can  | 
be  found  in  these  help  wanted 
"olnmns. 


Write  Box  7171,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  j 

OR  ASSISTANT  to  busy  publisher. 
22-year  record  of  successful  manage¬ 
ment  on  small  and  large  papers  in  ] 
highly  competitive  fields.  Capable  of 
handling  all  advertising,  news,  eiren- 
lation,  production  and  labor  problems. 
VERY  conscious  of  the  relation  of 
costs  to  profits  and  have  nntstanding 
record  of  profitable  operationi. 

CAN  secure  complete  cooperation  of 
department  heads  and  work  with  them 
to  increase  production. 

46  YEARS  old,  family,  nniversity 
graduate,  active  in  civic  affairs.  Avsif- 
alile  settlement  of  partnership. 
RESPONSIBILITY  and  opportunity 
to  participate  in  profits  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  salary.  Prefer  East  or 
South.  Box  7145,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 
OR  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
MAN  with  exceptional  experience  all 
dep.-irf  ments  desires  permanent  con¬ 
nection  with  daily  7.000  to  25,000. 
Urge  interview.  After  study  of  oper¬ 
ation,  if  I  cannot  increase  yonr  an¬ 
nual  net  revenue  to  more  than  double 
salary  asked,  I  shall  not  accept  posi¬ 
tion.  Outstanding  references.  Address 
Box  7139,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


background.  Know  labor  relations, 
market  research,  special  editions,  and 
general  sales  building  techniques.  Weil 
qualified  to  handle  any  assignment  in 
the  publication  field.  Age  46  and 
married.  Write  Managing  Editor,  5581 
Grernway.  Detroit,  Michigan. 


SUCCESSFUL  - — - 

GENERAL  MANAGER  Classified  Advertising _ 

AND  PUBLISHER  j  gp  MANAGER.  More  thsa 

SEEKS  top  or  back  stop  job  with  a  20  years  experience  on  large,  rnedma 
challenge.  Experienced  in  tmall,  »nd  zmall  properties.  Proves 

metropolitan  and  chain  general  man-  producer.  Sound  constructive  metl- 
Bgement.  A  eost-cutter  and  builder  of  oJf-  Capable  of  handling  most  diB- 
circulation  and  advortiaing.  Know  all  assignments.  Prefer  salary  ao 

departments  including  mechanical,  la-  commission  on  net  revenue  incrcai«' 
bor  relations,  and  promotion.  Age  46,  Top  references.  Box  7158*  Editor  • 
University  graduate,  business  admin*  Publisher. 

istration  and  Jonmalism,  pins  20  years  CLASSIFIKD  MAXAGKK 

practical  experience  in  tough  competi-  NOW  employed,  wants  change,  mar* 
tive  spots.  Box  7104,  Editor  A  i^b*  rie<l.  draft  exempted.  (Jood  sonn** 

lisher.  classified  experience.  Box  7221.  Kdi- 

‘or  Af  I'ublisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  20,  1951 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


advertising 

AND  BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE 
DAILY  and  weekly  field.  Forair 
pnbliaher,  proven  record.  Beit  cr* 
dentials.  Box  7079,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT 
25  YEARS  experience  dailies,  combi¬ 
nations,  weeklies.  Draft  exempt.  Uit- 
standing  record.  Competent,  matun 
judgment,  management  experience  til 
departments.  Excellent  references— 
ability,  integrity,  responsibility.  Ai- 
snre  publisher  of  capable  sssistaat 
Details  please.  Box  7081,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  or  Baii- 
iicss  Manager  available  immediately. 
Age  49.  Entire  career  siicceuW 
newspaper  executive.  Retail.  Nationil 
nnd  Classified  inside  and  outside  sslei 
leadership.  Widely  experienced  is 
space-gaining  promotions,  special  edi¬ 
tions.  Fine  health  and  habits.  Undii- 
;  putable  references.  Married.  Appre- 
j  elate  some  details  your  operation  and 
'  salary  your  first  letter.  Box  7135, 

I  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

;  _ Arti’da-CftrtoonlsU 

1  CARTOONIST-Artist,  experienced,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  metropolitan  daily 
newspaper.  Box  7075,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

;  FORMER  Engineering  draftsman,  s(i 
'  36,  single,  draft  exempt,  seeks  opeu- 
'  ing  as  beginner  in  art  department  oi 
j  newspaper.  Go  anywhere.  8amplM 
^  furnished  on  request.  Box  7157,  Edi- 
I  lor  ft  Pnhlisher 

C.vki'uo.m.-sT  —  r.d.torial  wizard. 
Seeks  position ;  western  paper  pre- 
I  ferred.  Sample  on  request.  Box  7191, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CREATIVE  editorial  cartoonist,  20 
years’  experience,  seeks  position  oa 
U.  S.  or  Canadian  daily.  A-1  com¬ 
mercial  artist.  For  samples,  detaili. 
Box  7182,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Circulation 

CIRCULATION  manager,  18  yesra* 
experience  one  company,  ABC,  litfit 
I  merchant  plan,  etc.  Best  of  refer 

Iences,  now  employed — wants  chsnge- 
10  to  25,000  circulation.  40  years  of 
age.  War  2  veteran.  No  military 
status.  Car,  family  man.  Southwell 

>  Box  7068.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
i  14  YEARS  experience  on  metropolitai 
,  papers.  Can  promote  and  maintiie 
’  circulation  in  ail  its  phases.  Record 
f  to  serve  as  proof.  Finest  referencot 
,  Age  37,  married,  two  children.  Will 
accept  job  with  present  challenge  asd 
.  satisfying  futrre.  Available  now.  Boi 

.  7119.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  Manager  seeki 
r  change.  Aggressive  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  all  phases  of  operatioa. 
r  Prefers  East.  Available  within  res- 
sonable  time.  References  first  cluo- 

Rht  7137  Fdllor  ft  Pnhlisher. _ 

'  CIRCULATION  MANAGER— for  sv^ 
erage  size  paper  or  will  consider  s«- 
sistant  on  large  operation.  Kleven 
years’  experience.  Complete  knowl¬ 
edge  little  merchant  plan,  A.B.C.  Prj 
1  cedure.  Capable,  reliable.  Availablo 
snon.  Bnv  7208  Vd-to-  ft  Pnhli(iher. 

I  MR.  PUBLISHER.  Circulation  Pr^ 
motion  .Manager.  Presently  employed 
for  the  pa-st  10  years.  Know-ledge  of 
*  all  phases  of  ABC  and  little  merchant 
plan  promotion.  Excellent  record  oo 
*  increased  circulation  revenue,  in  h'f"' 
ly  competitive  area.  Age  35,  married, 
two  children.  Prefer  East.  I  am  de¬ 
sirous  of  accepting  your  c''allengint 
I  offer.  Box  7175,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


display  salesman,  capable,  ex¬ 
perienced.  young,  married  and  am¬ 
bitions.  Seek  position  around  Mew 
England.  Box  7U73,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _ _ 

advertising  salesman.  Vet  83, 

draft  exempt.  Missouri  B.J.  and  M.A. 
Owns  1950  car,  has  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  adrertising  salesman  on 
metropolitan  daily.  Seeks  position  on 
daily  in  Southwest,  but  will  go  any¬ 
where.  Best  references.  Hard  work¬ 
er.  Minimum  $75,  Box  7140,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

DISPLAY  MANAGER-Salesman,  25, 
Veteran.  Married,  Child,  J-Schoul 
graduate,  own  car.  Manager  and  sales¬ 
man  on  weeklies,  semi-weekly,  daily- 
circulation  to  30,000.  Seek  reloca- 
tion.  Box  7114.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  Executiwe,  age  38,  ex¬ 
empt  military  seryice,  well  rounded 
experience,  seeks  position  as  Adyer- 
tising  manager  or  assistant  on  daily 
in  Midwest.  Write  Box  7070,  Editor 
&  Piii'lisher. 

TUP  ClAc-AUE  AUMAN 
M.VNAGER,  12  years  competitive  ex¬ 
perience.  Draft  exempt.  Good  pro¬ 
moter.  Sound  character  and  back-  ' 
ground.  Commission  or  salary  and  , 
commission  only.  Address  Box  7150, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

WITH  experience  and  training  to 
build  lineage;  keep  your  department 
alert  and  adaptable  to  today’s  chang¬ 
ing  problems.  More  than  10  years  ad 
manager  small-medium  dailies.  Knows 
all  phases  personnel;  promotions; 
market  survey  and  presentation,  i’s- 
miliar  Bureau  program.  Exceptional 
background  includes  circulation,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  experience.  j>art-time 

firnfessor  advertising  promotion  in 
ending  school  of  journalism.  Aggres¬ 
sive  but  thorough  and  cooperative. 
Creative  ideas,  with  skill  and  energy 
to  carry  them  out.  Work  smoothly 
with  others  in  department,  production 
staff;  and  win  confidence  of  advertis¬ 
ers.  Sales  developed  on  sound,  long- 
range  basis.  Seeking  field  with  greater 
opportunity.  Top  references  from 
present,  former  employers.  Five  to 
nine  years  in  most  positions.  Age  42, 
draft  exempt.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion.  write  Box  7216,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

DISPLAY  S.VLBSMAN.'  New  York 
experience,  consistent  volume  pro¬ 
ducer,  long  experience  promotion,  lay¬ 
out  and  copy,  draft  exempt,  married, 
good  car.  Available  January  30.  Hal 
Ganx.  3776  Elm  Drive,  Baton  Rouge, 

Louisiana. _ 

ADVERTISING  8ALESM.AN 
MATl'RE.  active,  productive;  seeks 
change  in  early  spring  to  New  En¬ 
gland  territory;  daily  preferred;  Ref¬ 
erences.  Write  P.  O.  Box  422,  Yon¬ 
kers.  New  York. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  experienced 
selling  special  pages  to  retailers  and 
promotional  ideas  to  manufacturers. 
Expert  at  copy  layout.  Own  1950 
car.  Wants  permanent  connection 
with  newspaper  in  Northeast.  Box 
7203  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


display  salesman  —  Consistent 
producer  —  ex-GI  —  28  —  College- — 
1  year  on  northern  daily  —  will  go 
anv«-here.  Write  Box  7205,  Editor  ft 
Publinher. 

_ CoiTwimtiwito _ 

CORRESPONDENT  in  Europe.  Ex- 
new-s  service.  Take  share-expense  as¬ 
signments.  Contact  R.  H.  Lindsay, 
Parlement,  Deurle,  Belgium. 
experienced  American  reporter 
now  in  India  indefinitely,  familiar 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


JOURNALISM  graduate,  5  years 
business  experience,  wants  beginning 
job  on  Southern  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Box  7055,  Editor  ft  Pnbliaher. 

COPYREADER,  17  years  metropolitan 
experience,  now  employed  on  fast 
desk,  wants  to  edit  foreign,  amnae- 
ment  or  book  pages.  Married,  ^11- 
dren,  draftproof,  healthy,  sober.  Box 
7063,  Editor  ft  Pnbliaher. _ 

EDITOR-REPORTER  seeks  work  on 
growing  paper.  Can  handle  wire  copy, 
heads,  snv  beat.  Five  years’  know¬ 
how.  Draft  exempt  vet.  East  or  West 
Coast  or  Rockies.  Box  7082,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER  Adman,  27,  Vet.  News 
bureau  reporter ;  ad  copy  and  report¬ 
er  for  group  of  weeklies.  Jonrn^ism 
grad  with  honors.  Own  car.  Seeks 
interesting  situation.  Box  7078,  Edi- 

tor  ft  Publisher. _ 

I  WANT  A  CHALLENGING  job  with 
a  FUTURE.  Experienced  reporter. 
Degree  in  political  science.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt.  References.  Box  7108,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  Editor,  after  2  years  on 
I  .New  Jersey  weekly,  wants  to  utilise 
4  years  daily  experience — News,  fea¬ 
tures,  rewrite,  wire,  makeup,  etc. 
Young  woman,  excellent  references. 
Box  7134,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

B.  A.  ENGLISH.  Vet,  25,  wants  to 
begin  newspaper  career  on  daily.  Lo¬ 
cate  anywhere.  Now  available.  Box 
7121,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  reporter,  28,  three  years 
experience  with  two  large  dailies.  Ac¬ 
curate  news  getter  and  expert  writer. 
All  beats,  general  assignment,  fea¬ 
tures,  theater  critic.  BJ  and  BA  Mis¬ 
souri.  SDX  scholarship  award,  KTA 
member.  Married  veteran,  now  em¬ 
ployed.  Top  references,  clippings,  pho¬ 
tograph.  Minimum,  $65  a  week. 
Write  Box  7143,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CONSERVE  THAT  PAPER 

Tabloid,  other  tight-paper  experience 
provides  know-how  to  lick  newsprint 
scarcity.  Started  young  (now  42),  25 
vears  writing,  editing,  make-up  quali¬ 
fies  for  editor,  managing  or  city  edi¬ 
tor  small  daily  or  live  weekly.  Em¬ 
ployed  big  city  but  want  to  settle  per¬ 
manently,  raise  youngsters  in  pleas¬ 
ant  small  community.  Box  7122,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

GAME  FOR  ANY  SPOT  on  a  food 
live  paper.  Man,  28,  married,  draft- 
proof.  degree,  7  years  small,  metro¬ 
politan  dailies,  wire  service.  Now 
wire  editor  small  midwest  daily,  like 
similar,  copydesk,  or  rewrite  job.  Box 
7159.  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


HARD-HITTING  managing  editor  with 
record  of  accompiishment  ieaving  top 
foreign  company  public  relations  post. 
Experienced  advertising,  promotion. 
Draft  exempt.  Box  7107,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

TOP-PLIGHT  NEWSMAN 
40,  22  years’  experience  with  AP 
and  large  dailies  seeks  job  with  ag¬ 
gressive  paper.  Can  fill  any  editorial 
position.  Box  7131,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^^ _ 

REPORTER 

YOUNG  MAN,  23.  BA..  MA.  One 
year  to  present  on  New  York  daily:  in 
morgue,  on  newsroom  floor,  and  as 
s|>ace-rate  writer.  Editorial  assistant 
for  one  year.  Editor  of  college  year- 
Imok  and  newspaper.  Single.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt.  Will  relocate.  Type,  drive  car. 
Box  7172,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Reporter,  Rewrite,  Desk 

I  Native  New  York  City;  20  years  large 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  i  SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EdMorial 


or  cable  Orinews,  Bombay. 


ve,  Bombay  1,  India  I 


dailies;  all  beats.  Veteran,  active. 


ETTPiyivic — M -  healthy,  temperate.  References.  Any- 

ziL  t^de  where  east  t!  8.  short  notice.  Please 

Box'llSo  "tate  salary.  P.  O.  Box  310,  Mt.  Me- 

Hox  7189,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  Gregor,  New  York. 


Greater  resnlts — Tower  rates  In 
■onsecutiTe  advertising.  Box  re- 
Row  I  dally— ADVERTISE 


SPORTS  writer,  2H  years  on  daily 
as  sports  editor.  All  phases  sports 
daily  column,  camera,  makeup,  wire 
copy.  B.A.  English,  vet,  draft  exempt, 
VO  anywhere.  Box  7123,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


NEWS 

SPORTS  EDITOR 
OR  WRITER 

LONG  experience  on  desk  and  news 
coverage.  Well  qualified  with  strong 
newspaper  daily  background.  Respon- 
sible  and  capable.  How  are  the  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  western  part  of 
the  U.  S.t  No  draft  problem.  Em¬ 
ployed,  but  would  like  to  move.  Box 

7136,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

MR.  EDITOR,  does  your  coverage  of 
fine  arts  activities  attract  readers, 
stimulate  opinion,  lend  prestige  to 
your  paper!  Raise  local  standards, 
promote  community  effort!  If  not, 
consider  hiring  a  successful  specialist 
with  nose  sharpened  on  beat  and  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  (but  no  writer  of  jour¬ 
nalese;)  university  and  professional 
school  background ;  postgraduate 
I  studies  in  music  performance,  fine 
I  arts  history,  philosophy,  journalism; 
knows  most  art  museums  east  of  the 
Mississippi;  five  years’  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  includes  by-lined  column 
writing,  copy  and  department  editing, 
mostly  on  metropolitan  papers;  pre¬ 
newspaper  experience  in  writing,  arts, 
public  relations;  frankly  graying  wom- 
I  an,  proven  acceptable  professionally, 
personally,  socially;  Irish  tempera¬ 
ment  under  control;  best  references. 

Box  7126,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

RECENT  Journalism  graduate.  En^ 
lish  major,  anxious  to  start — any  edi 
torial  capacity,  anywhere.  Copy  edit 
ing  and  advertising  experience.  Boa 
7116,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

.ABLE  REPORTER,  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  some  editing.  Wants  to  return 
to  West  Coast.  Familiar  with  Cali¬ 
fornia  scene.  Now  working.  Married, 
veteran,  draft  exempt.  Box  7193, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

DESK  M  AN.  ALL  -  AROUND  NEWS- 
M.AN,  experienced.  24,  draft-exempt, 
seeks  post  on  Eastern  daily.  Sports 
editing,  makeup,  heads,  all  reporting. 
Box  7202.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR.  avriterTTi^porter"” 

;  WITH  2Vi  years’  experience  on  trade 
publication  seeks  new  opportunity. 
Draft  exempt  veteran,  28;  M.S.  in 
journalism;  knowledge  of  photo  edit¬ 
ing.  layout,  production;  fluency  in 
French;  excellent  university  and  job 
record.  Complete  resnme  on  request. 
Box  7179,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EDITORI.AL  ASSISTANT:  6  years* 
feature  writing,  editing.  Ex-Paris 
I  correspondent  large  daily;  news  and 
press  bureau  experience.  Fluent 
French.  33,  draftproof.  Box  7215, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR-Reporter-Writer:  Seeking  re¬ 
sponsible  editorial  or  public  relations 
job:  six  years’  newspaper  field;  spe¬ 
cialized  politics,  sports,  agriculture, 
science.  Box  7207,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

FXTRA-SUCCESSFUL  trade  journal 
editor,  member  A.E.J.,  would  leave 
good  job  for  journalism  teaching  post 
in  university.  Veteran,  81,  family 
I  insn,  non-reservist,  10  years’  daily 
and  weekly  experience.  Salary  minor 
nbieet.  Box  7212,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
EXCEPTIONAL  writer,  editor.  Proved 
ability.  16  years  daily  experience. 
Valid  reason  leaving  present  job. 
*100  week.  Box  7211,  Editor  ft  Pub 

lUhpr. 


mR  SUNDAY  PAPERS,  young  draft 
exempt  deskman  expert  in  Sunday 
field,  good  as  assistant  to  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor.  First  rate  in  feature  ideas,  make- 
up.  photo  layouts.  Box  7185,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


HOUSE  ORGAN 
EDITED.  PRODUCED 
BEST  rates  include  editing,  layont, 
art.  production  as  wanted.  Yonr 
nrinter  or  ours.  Box  7190,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

■'MX  AGING  EDITOR— tripled  ciren- 
lat'on  two  years.  Strong  on  local 
news,  regional  coverage,  sparkling 
paces.  Acerp^xive  ton  producer — 3.u 

— Prefer  West.  Midwest.  Box  7186, 
Editor  It  Publisher. 

P.ARTTIME  rewrite,  desk  help  is 
overworked  editor’s  answer.  Fast, 
skilled  newsman,  17  years’  experience, 
effprs  np  to  2.5  hours  weekly.  New 
York  area.  Box  7194.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Edttorlal 


EXPERIENCED  reporter-editor,  27, 
veteran,  journalism  graduate  aeeka 
sports  job  on  daily.  Box  7199,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 


JOURNALIST,  29,  experienced,  wants 
editing,  reporting  or  public  relations. 
Robert  Hunter,  705  Crown  Street, 
Morrisville,  Pennsylvania^ _ 


RELIABLE  DESKMAN,  fast  on 
heads,  tops  in  makeup.  Can  handle 
wire,  photos,  local  syndicated  copy. 
Draft  exempt,  young,  SDX.  Box  7184, 

“•ditor  ft  Publisher. _ _ 

REPORTER-COPY  READER — WIRE 
EDITOR, /geeks  situation  in  any  above 
capacities,  preferably  on  Southwest 
paper.  5  years  experience,  age  32, 
draft  exempt.  Paul  Haines,  1300 

\hr-endo  Ave.,  Pueblo,  Colorado. _ _ 

REPORTER,  desk,  25,  single,  draft 
exempt,  B.S.  Illinois,  KTA,  some  ex 
perience.  eager,  serious,  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  7208.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


pvpORTER 

experienced.  Concise  to-the-point  writ¬ 
ing.  Seeks  job.  Box  7198,  Editor  A 

'’■■’■Vi-*'-’- _ _ _ _ 

WOMAN  JOURNALIST.  27,  uniyer- 
^ity  dpffrep.  JournaliRro 

ua’jor,  6  years’  experience  society  ed. 
dor  city  daily,  desires  similar  position 
with  metropolitan  newspaper.  MaT_ 
caret  Frazier,  2278  Torrey  HiB 
Drive,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Photographfi* 

TOP  LENSMA.V 

WISHBiS  to  relocate,  capable  handling 
staff  or  single.  10  years  gnccessfnl 
background  in  news,  features,  P**®' 
licity.  Samples  available  via  air  m»'L 
Married.  Age  37.  Own  car.  Box  7102, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

15  YEARS  of  all  around  experience, 
including  color,  age  34.  Presently 
employed  on  large  Midwest  daily  and 
Sunday.  Desire  change  for  personal 
reasona.  Best  references,  “‘■niber 
VPPA.  Box  7074,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER:  Married,  veteran, 
32  years  of  age,  currently  employed 
as  combination  photoengraver-photog- 
rapher  on  10.000  daily.  One  year  on 
paper,  ten  'years  photo  experience — 
commercial.  Navy,  retail.  Best  f*f*J‘ 
ences.  Late  model  car.  Complete 
Speed  Graphic  outfit.  Prefer  north- 
e.ust  or  Pacific  northwest.  Box  7126. 
'■•ddor  ft  Publisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  with  ten  7e»Tt' 
experience  desires  change.  World 
War  II  Navy  photographer,  now 
draft  exempt.  Nine  awards  in  recent 
uewKphoto  conte.sts.  Alert,  compet^t, 
ou  ns  complete  equipment.  Member 
N.atinnal  Press  Photographers  Associ¬ 
ation.  Journalism  graduate  1948.  26. 
married,  one  child.  Box  7209,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


ABLE  WRITER,  Puhlirity-editorial 
worker,  young — 27.  seeks  challenge  of 
new  job  in  Chicago  area.  Box  7188, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

COMPF.TENT  all  phases  institutional 
-dueational  piiblieity,  public  relations. 
Newspaper,  editorial,  promotion,  ra¬ 
dio.  teaching,  training,  supervisory 
♦•xpopiPDCP.  flinfflp.  Travel  Of  T6*10* 
rate.  Now  in  New  York  area.  College 
rrad  MA.  Box  7183,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
psber.  _ 


Mechanical 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
■nechanical  superintendent,  assistant 
to  publisher — now  employed,  wants  to 
make  new  connection  with  newspaper 
needing  a  thorough  Job  from  atand- 
point  of  effiriency  and  economy.  Pre¬ 
fer  open  shop  operation.  Box  7008, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  or  Composing  Room 
Superintendent.  Top-flignt  executive, 
<5.  more  fhsn  30  years’  experlenc# 
with  thorough  knowledge  of  produe- 
Mon  and  costs;  proven  record  of  a«- 
romplishment,  desires  change.  Strict¬ 
ly  sober.  Top-notch  references.  Inter¬ 
view  arranged.  Confidential.  Box 
-’06.5.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

I  MR.  PUBLISHER:  Do  yon  need  • 
I  good  composing  foreman  or  mechani- 
rsl  anperintendent  that  knows  how  to 
I  handle  men  and  promote  harmony! 
Box  7113,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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B  _  11  ^  ^  nature  of  a  Convention  on  Free- 

shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

n  T3  1.  TT  t*  When  the  committee  opened 

By  Robort  U.  Brown  its  sessions  Monday  of  this  week, 

a  U.  S.  spokesman  stated:  “The 

For  three  years  the  subject  Right  of  Correction  (submitted  u.  S.  will  strongly  oppose  any 
of  Freedom  of  Information  has  by  the  U.  S.  and  approved  at  restrictionist  movement  which 
been  debated  within  the  halls  of  Geneva)  was  adopted  by  the  seeks  to  limit  the  basic  right  of 

the  United  Nations  and,  as  it  now  General  Assembly  in  1949  but  freedom  of  information  beyond 

stands,  there  is  more  chance  for  has  been  held  up  for  signature  the  limitations  generally  consid- 
restrictive  international  legislation  pending  completion  of  the  other  ered  necessary  and  reasonable  in 

in  this  field  than  there  is  for  in-  Convention  on  Freedom  of  In-  countries  enjoying  genuine  free- 

ternational  guarantees  of  free-  formation.  dom  of  speech  and  press, 

dom.  Since  Geneva,  the  Third  Com-  “The  U.  S.  continues  to  believe 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


in  inis  neld  than  there  is  for  m-  Convention  on  Freedom  of  In-  countries  enjoying  genuine  free- 

ternational  guarantees  of  free-  formation.  dom  of  speech  and  press, 

dom.  Since  Geneva,  the  Third  Com-  “The  U.  S.  continues  to  believe 

Once  again  a  UN  committee  is  mittee  of  the  General  Assembly  that  at  the  present  time  there  is 

discussing  the  creation  of  an  in-  has  been  batting  the  subject  about  little  possibility  of  reaching  agree- 

ternational  treaty  in  this  area  and  mercilessly.  The  first  five  articles  ment  among  nations  on  a  treaty 
the  U.  S.  has  been  maneuvered  have  been  amended  to  such  a  which  would  really  advance  the 
into  the  unfortunate  position  of  point  that  even  the  British,  its  cause  of  Freedom  of  Information, 
appearing  to  be  against  Freedom  original  sponsors,  have  now  dis-  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  danger 
of  Information  while  in  fact  it  is  owned  their  own  child.  It  con-  that  a  Convention  might  be  writ- 
all  for  it.  tains  such  language  as  “the  exer-  ten  which,  while  purporting  to 

The  U.  S.  delegate,  Carroll  else  of  the  freedom  referred  to  in  promote  freedom,  in  actual  effect 
Binder,  has  the  unenviable  job  of  Article  I  carries  with  it  duties  and  would  give  governments  the  right 
trying  to  convince  the  other  14  responsibilities  and  may  there-  to  censor  and  otherwise  curtail 
nations  on  the  committee  (and  fore  be  sub^t  to  certain  penal-  unjustifiably  the  operations  of  the 
probably  many  others  within  ties,  liabilities  and  restrictions  press,  radio  and  films  and  the 
UN)  that  we  truly  believe  in  clearly  defined  by  law  and  neces-  rights  of  individuals  to  speak. 
Freedom  of  Information  while  at  sary  only  in  the  interest  of  public  write  and  think  freely.” 
the  same  time  he  must  vote  order  and  national  security  .  .  .  The  U.  S.  spokesman  was  re- 
against  (or  abstain)  articles  and  for  preventing  the  diffusion  of  ferring  to  the  construction  of  the 
amendments  which  are  restrictive  false  or  distorted  reports  which  present  committee;  U.  S.,  Russia, 
but  which  the  other  nations  be-  undermine  friendly  relations  be-  Britain,  France.  Cuba,  Ecuador, 
lieve  will  strengthen  the  proposed  tween  peoples  or  states . ”  etc.  Fnvnt  ’  India  i  ebanon.  Mexico. 


but  which  the  other  nations  be-  undermine  friendly  re 
lieve  will  strengthen  the  proposed  tween  peoples  or  states 
treaty.  In  late  ’49  and  eai 


Mr.  Binder  and  the  delegates  of  General  Assembly,  on  the  initia 
Saudi  Arabia,  France,  Mexico,  tive  of  the  U.  S.  delegation,  re 


dermme  tnendly  relations  be-  Britain,  France,  Cuba,  Ecuador, 

een  peoples  or  states . ”  etc.  Egypt,  India,  Lebanon,  Mexico, 

In  late  ’49  and  early  ’50  the  Netherlands,  Pakistan,  Philippines, 
meral  Assembly,  on  the  initia-  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Yugoslavia, 
e  of  the  U.  S.  delegation,  re-  an  example  of  what  this 

:ted  proposals  to  complete  this  means  to  the  U.  S.  in  voting  sup- 


etc.,  are  all  talking  about  “Free-  jected  proposals  to  complete  this  means  to  the  U.  S.  in  voting  sup- 
dom  of  Information,”  and  yet  Convention  and  recommended  port  for  its  position,  Mexico  in- 

they  are  not  talking  about  the  that  the  Commission  on  Human  troduced  that  part,  quoted  above, 

same  thing.  There  is  a  discrep-  Rights  “include  adequate  provi-  “penalties,  liabilities  and  restric- 

ancy  in  definition  of  the  term,  sions  on  Freedom  of  Information  tjons  .  .  .  necessary  in  the  interest 

Whereas  we  in  the  U.  S.  think  of  in  the  draft  International  Cove-  of  public  order.”  (Mexico’s  dele- 

“freedom”  as  meaning  “free  from  nant  on  Human  Rights.”  The  gate  was  elected  chairman  of  the 

government  control,”  many  of  the  GA  decided  to  postpone  action  committee  this  week.)  Saudi 
other  nations  think  of  it  in  terms  on  the  Freedom  of  Information  Arabia  introduced  another  which 
of  the  right  of  governments  to  Convention  to  the  next  session  would  make  it  the  “moral  obli- 
exercise  wide  controls.  The  re-  and  pending  receipt  of  the  Cove-  gation”  of  the  press  to  “counter¬ 
suit  has  been  the  tentative  crea-  nant  on  Human  Rights.  act  the  spreading  of  false  or  dis- 


tion  of  a  monster  that  would  do  The  latter  has  never  been  com-  torted  reports  which  promote 

more  to  throttle  Freedom  of  In-  pieted  but  it  has  been  the  con-  hatred  or  prejudice  against  other 

formation  by  giving  governments  tention  of  the  U.  S.  delegation  states.  .  .  .” 

the  right  to  censor  and  control  right  along  that  a  Convention  It  is  expected  that  the  U.  S. 

than  it  would  to  foster  freedom.  on  Freedom  of  Information  was  viewpoint  wjll  be  in  the  minority 
We  think  it  is  imperative  that  not  necessary  and  that  the  prin-  in  the  committee.  The  smaller 
American  newspapermen  under-  ciples  should  be  included  in  the  nations  represented  there  seem 
stand  what  the  official  U.  S.  po-  Covenant.  This  is  still  the  U.  S.  determined  to  create  a  restrictive 
sition  IS  on  this  question  so  that  view  and  adequate  provisions  have  Convention  in  this  field  contrary 
they  can  evaluate  what  transpires  been  inserted  into  the  unfinished  to  what  we  in  the  U.  S.  would 
within  the  special  UN  committee  Covenant.  deem  the  best  interests  of  world 

studying  the  problem  for  the  next  However,  the  General  Assembly  Freedom  of  Information.  The 
three  weeks.  jatg  pgjj^  at  jtj  Fifth  Session,  U.  S.  delegate  may  be  expected 

*  *  *  reversed  the  decision  of  last  year  to  offer  amendments  from  time 

First,  a  little  bit  of  history:  and  appointed  a  special  commit-  to  time  reflecting  the  position  of 


studying  the  problem  for  the  next 
three  weeks. 


First,  a  little  bit  of  history:  and  appointed  a  special  commit-  to  time  reflecting  the  position  of 

The  Draft  Convention  on  Free-  tee  of  15  nations  to  prepare  a  this  country  on  certain  issues.  But 
dom  of  Information  was  intro-  draft  Convention  on  Freedom  of  it  will  be  a  rear-guard  action  most 
duced  early  in  1948  at  the  Geneva  Information.  A  U.  S.  motion  to  of  the  way  if  the  other  nations 
Conference  by  the  British,  and  it  postpone  further  action  pending  are  determined  enough, 
has  since  been  referred  to  as  the  completion  of  the  Covenant  was  Fortunately,  should  such  a  re- 
“British  Convention”  even  though  defeated  14  to  25.  That  will  give  strictive  Convention  be  adopted 
it  bears  little  resemblance  now  you  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  by  the  committee  and  subsequent- 
to  its  original  form.  It  was  adop-  opposition  our  point  of  view  is  ly  by  ECOSOC  and  then  be 


to  its  original  form.  It  was  adop-  opposition  our  point  of  view  is 

ted  by  a  large  majority  with  only  up  against. 

the  Russian  bloc  opposing,  but  the  Furthermore,  the  GA  instruc- 


U.  S.  delegation  abstained.  They  ted  this  special  committee  to  “re-  ratify  it. 


signed  by  many  nations,  there  is 
nothing  to  compel  the  U.  S.  to 


had  doubts  as  to  scope  and  mean-  port  to  the  Economic  and  Social  However,  unfortunately,  restric- 
ing  of  several  articles  and  because  Council  at  its  13th  session  (early  tive  provisions  in  such  a  treaty 
it  included  unacceptable  provisions  this  summer)  on  the  results  of  could  be  used  by  the  signatory 
regarding  the  right  of  govern-  its  work  and  submit  recommen-  nations  against  our  reporters  and 
ments  to  exercise  wide  controls,  dations  particularly  with  regard  correspondents  within  their  bor- 
How  wise  and  right  they  were!  to  the  advisability  of  convening  ders  thus  nullifying  any  of  the 
The  Convention  on  Interna-  a  conference  of  plenipotentiaries  benefits  that  may  have  been  ob- 
tional  Transmission  of  News  and  with  a  view  to  framing  and  sig-  tained  in  the  Convention  on 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Ian.  21-23  —  Northeastern 
Classified  Advertising  Manag- 
ers,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Mayflower,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Jan.  22-24 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  23 — National  Assn,  of 
Real  Estate  Editors,  Directors 
meeting,  1  p.m..  Hotel  Stevens, 
Chicago. 

Jan.  25-27 — Kentucky  Press 
Assn.,  midwinter  meeting. 
Brown  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Jan.  26-27  —  Allied  Daily 
Newspapers  of  Washington,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Washington  Ath¬ 
letic  Club,  battle. 

Jan.  26-27 — Michigan  Press 
Assn.,  83d  annual  convention. 
Hotel  Aldo,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Jan.  26-28— Canadian  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Conference,  meet¬ 
ing,  Quebec  City,  Canada. 

Jan.  27 — ^Texas  Press  Assn., 
midwinter  meeting,  Austin, 
TcX3S 

Jan!  29-30— SNPA  (Western 
Division)  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence,  Baker  Hotel,  Dallas,  Tex. 

International  Transmission  of 
News. 

At  any  rate,  there  is  no  appar¬ 
ent  intention  within  the  State 
Department  at  the  present  time 
to  nullify  or  vitiate  the  guarantees 
of  our  own  First  Amendment  by 
such  international  treaties. 

■ 

Kansas  Editor  Blasts 
Tree  Lunch'  Sessions 

Wichita,  Kan. — ^The  Hutchin 
son  (Kan.)  News-Herald  editor 
ially  rebuked  the  Kansas  Press 
Association  for  accepting  courtesy 
luncheons  from  business  organi¬ 
zations. 

Said  the  News-Herald,  calling 
it  a  “Free  Lunch  Convention": 

“On  the  opening  evening  there 
will  be  a  private  dinner  for  the 
past  and  present  brass  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  courtesy  of  the  Santa 
Fe  railroad.  Following  there  will 
be  an  ‘informal  party,’  perhaps 
a  euphemism  for  a  mild  highball 
bout,  for  all  convention  guests 
courtesy  of  the  Kansas  Manufac 
turers  show.  The  following  noon 
there  will  be  three  different  lun¬ 
cheons,  all  of  them  courtesy  of 
the  United  States  Brewers  Foun¬ 
dation.  The  next  day  there  will 
be  a  breakfast,  courtesy  Blue 
Shield-Blue  Cross. 

“Such  a  plethora  of  courtesies 
is  more  than  the  Kansas  Press 
is  due.  Or,  if  due,  far  more  than 
in  convention  it  should  accept. 

“Once  upon  a  time  the  Kansas 
Press  swapped  subscriptions  for 
cord  wood,  traded  out  advertising 
for  groceries,  liberally  patron¬ 
ized  the  lobbyists’  bars  in  Topeka, 
and  carried  railroad  passes  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Today  it  is  in 
a  position  where  it  not  only  can, 
but  should  pick  up  its  own  meal 
check  and  leave  a  conventional 
tip  for  the  waitresses  as  well.” 
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MILITARV  NEEDS/ 

(^LEaRIC  POWER  IS  REAOV  FOR  BKrNEW 
DEFENSE  PRODUCTION,  AS  WEU  AS  CIVILIAN  USES. 
AMERICA'S  BUSINESS-MANAGED  ELEaRIC  LIGHT 
AND  POWER  COMPANIES  HAVE  SCHEDULED  THE 
INSTALLATION  OF  30^  MORE  POWER  BY  1953 
FOR  STILL  GREATER  PRODUCTION. 


BILLION  DOLLARS 
'  VTORTH  SINCE  1945/ 


A*'  V' 


aim 


8  Billion  silver 


DOLLARS  WOULD 
REACH  OF  THE 
WAV  AROUND  THE 
WORLD/ 


m  mini 


’^AT'S  THE  BILL  FOR  NEW  POWER  PLANTS 
AND  LINES  BUILT  BV  BUSINESS-MANAGED  ELECTRIC 
COMPANIES.  THAT'S  WHY  THERE'S  40% MORE 
ELECTRIC  POWER  THAN  ON  V-J  PAY.  THOSE 
BILLIONS  CAME  FROM  THE  SAVINGS  OF 
INVESTORS-  NOT  FROM  THE  TAKES  YOU  PAY 
TO  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


14’ 


DQaLF  of  all  THE  POWER 
0  O  _IN  THE  WORLD 


IN  THE  WORLD/ 

5,0 


UHiTEO  STATCS  CUftOPC  RUSSIA  RESTOF 

VMORID 

AMERIOCS  GREAT  INDUSTRIAL  STRENGTH  RESTS 
ON  ELECTRIC  POWER -CLOSE  TO  HALF  THE  WHOLE 
WORLDB  SUPPLY  THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  ANP 
POWER  COMPANIES  HAVE  STEAQILV  INCREASED 
THE  POWER  SUPPLV  TO  MEET  GREATER  AND 
GREATER  DEMANDS- 


gLECTRIC  HIGHWAYS  C0NNECT46  STATES  / 

*i?0  BE  READY  FOR  EMERGENCIES  —  AND  FOR  BIG  POWER  NEEDS 
OF  DEFENSE  PLANTS-  MOST  U.S.  ELECTRIC  COMPANIES  ARE  CONNECTED 
SOTHEVCAN  SWITCH  ELECTRICITV  FROM  PLACE  TO  PLACE. 

VOU  COULD  TRAVEL  INTO  46  STATES  WITHOUT  EVER 
LEAVING  THE  BIG  POWER  _ _ _ 
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/  V  -In  FORT  WORTH, 

1  we  eat  it  up! 

^  J  c 

J  Seems  like  the  people  of  Fort  Worth  like  food! 

Just  ask  George  Gourmet,  whose  unique  food  column  in 
the  Fort  Worth  PRESS  has  become  something  of  an 
institution  in  the  Southwest  and  pulls  letters  from 
hundreds  of  miles  around. 

George’s  column  in  the  exclusive  food  section  of  the 
Thursday  PRESS  really  sells  your  food  products  in  this  great 
Southwestern  Market.  (Just  one  reason  why  the  Fort  Worth 
PRESS  is  Sixth  in  retail  food  linage  among  all  U.S. 
evening  papers!) 


In  FORT  WORTH . .  .it  pays  to  put  it  in  the 


FORT  WORTH  press 


Take  advantage  of 
these  valuable  FORT  WORTH 


PRESS  SERVICES  .  .  . 


ADVANCE  MAILINGS— Entire  Retail 
Trade  Territory  (15  counties). 

TIE-INS— Incentive  given  solicitors. 
POINT  OF  SALE- A  selected  list. 
PUBLICITY- Weekly  Food  Features. 


SURVEYS — Consumer  Studies  and 
Distribution  Surveys. 

PRODUCT  TESTING — In  Various 
Income  Groups  and  Markets. 

BROKER  AND  JOBBER  CONTRACTS  — 

In  the  Entire  Field. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK .  WorU-TtItgram  i  Th»  Sun  COLUMBUS . CifizMI 

aEVElAND . Pntt  CINCINNATI . Potf 

PITTSBURGH . Pmt  KENTUCKY.  .  .  Pod 

SAN  FRANQSCO . Nawi  Covington  odifion,  Cincinnati  Pott 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timat  KNOXVILLE  ....  Nowi-Sonfinol 


DENVER . Rodry  Mfn.  Nowi  EVANSVILLE 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Poil-HoroU  HOUSTON  . 


MEMPHIS . Pnu-Sdmitar  FORT  WORTH . 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commarcial  Appaal  ALBUQUERQUE . Tr 

WASHINGTON . Nowi  EL  PASO . Horolc 


Gonarol  Advortiting  Dopartmont.  330  Park  Avanua,  Naw  York  City 


Chicago  San  Frandcco  DatroH  Oncinnati  PhUadaIgMa  DrfM 


Hin 


